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ARTIS LOGICS 

RUDIMENTA. 



CAP. I. 

DE TERMINIS SIMPLICIBUS. 

$.1. De Mentis Operationibus. 

Mentis operaliones in universum tres sunt. 
1 . Simplex Apprehensio. 2. Judidurn. 3. Dis" 
cursus. 

1. Simplex Apprehensio^ est nudus rei con- 
ccptus intellectivus^ similis quodammodo per- 
ception! sensftivae; sicut enim imago rei est 
in oculo, ita idea in animo : estque Incomplexd 
vel Complexa. . 

Simple Apprehension is the mere intellectual con- 
ception of a thing. The operation of this primary 
faculty of the mind is fllso called perception, or con- 
cepttonm And the result t)f the operation of this 
faculty on any particular object is denominated 
properly^ a notion, and metaphorically^ an impres- 
sion, a conception or. perception, an idea or form, an 
image or representation. These figurative terms are 
borrowed from sensitive perception; an analogy 
being supposed to. exist between mental appre- 
hension, and the effects of natural objects on the 
bojdily senses;' especially on those of feeling and 
£iglit. This supposed similitude however seems to 
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be inconsistent with correct metaphysical princi- 
ples. It is hot easv to attach any definite sense to 
that mode of speaking which assumes that any 
kind of image or picture of material objects can be 
traced on an immaterial substance; or that any 
representation or image can be made of mere qua- 
lities or attributes, as, virtue, heat, propemity. The 
mind apprehends the abstract language of tne ma^ 
thematician, when he assserts that«-f^=<i/ or of 
the lawyer, when he puts the case, that ji» B. u in* 
debted to C. D, But it seems impossible that there 
can exist in these acts of apprehension any thing 
really analogous to the effect of sensible objects on 
the sight or feeling. In what manner the mind is 
primarily acted on appears to be an incomprehen- 
sible mystery. 

Apprehensio simplex Incomplexa^ est uniua 
objecti, ut calami; vel etiam plurium, confuse, 
Mt calami^ manus^ &c. Complexa^ plurium, sed 
cum ordine quodam et respectu; ut calami in 
manu. 

The term, Incomplex Simple Jlpprehenmn, taken 
in its metaphysical and most proper sense, denotes 
a pure, uncompounded, and consequently indiTisible 
notion or conception ; as, hardness, extension, colour, 
essence. Complex Simple Apprehension, metaphy- 
sically understood, denotes every combined or divi- 
sible notion ; as that of Man, which may be reduced 
to the simpler notions of animalitj, and rationality : 
Table, including the notions of the material, the 
form, the use, &c* Gratitude, which comprehends 
the notions of a benefactor, a recipient, benefits con" 
ferredt the remembrance of those benefits, the love, 
or esteem excited by them, &c. 

But for the purposes of Logic, it is sufficiently 
accurate to call those apprehensions incomp/ev whx^ 
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•fe expressed by one word, whether simple cur con^i* 
pounded. Such are the notions denoted by the 
following examples; Time, invaluablenesjt, treasure, 
revenge, kind, wildness, justice, royally, England, 
throne, relation or proper iy (implied in the partklt 
fif), svperimposilion or elevation (implied in the par- 
ticle on), individualUtj (implied by the). 

Each of these words represents an ineomptex 
nmpU Apprehension, in the more vague and logical 
sense of that term. When so combined as to create 
a grammatical relation or dependence^ they betome 
representatives of Complex Apprehensions: thus; 
Thai invaluable treasure, time* That nflld kifid of 
justice called revenge. The King qf England on the 
throne. The possession of power to suspend the pro- 
secution of our desires* 

So also, the faculty by which we comprehend the 
meaning of whole sentences^ or of series of sen- 
tences to any extent^ is Complex simple Apprehen* 
sion. Under the same term are likewise mduded 
the mental powefrs and operations of consciousness^ 
loaaginatio'n^ memory, anticipation, associatibn, 
generalization, arrangement, &c. 

8. Judicium^ est quo mens non sblum perci- 
pit duo objecta, fed, quasi pro tribunali sedenin 
expresse apud se pronuntiat, ilia inter se con- 
venire aut dissidere. 

Est enim Judicium aliud Affirmativum^ quod 
Tocatur etiam Compositio ; aliud Negatwum, 
quod et Divisio. 

Porro, tam particula Est, qusB affirmando 

convenicntiam exprimit, quam Non^Estf quae 

negando dissidiutn, appellatur Copula; (sicut 

et Grammatica Cof\jtaictumes di^unciivas bar- 

b2 



4 DE MENTIS 

bet;) atquc banc detcrminando differt Judieiimi 
ab Apprehensionc complexa. 

£. g. Si quis dixerit Triangulum aquilate- 
rum esse aquiangu/um, possum Apprehensione 
simplici incompTexft intelligere quid sibi velint 
singula orationis hujus vocabula, complex^ vero 
quid tota sibi velit oratio: Quin et ipsius ria- 
tur£e lumine intclligo, duo quselibet objecta vel 
inter se convenirc, vel non convenire; et proinde 
altera copularum esse jungenda I Nondum ta- 
men feci judicium donee copulam determina* 
verira, i. e. apud meipsum stotu^rim baec duo 
objecta, Trkmgt$lufn cpquilaterumi et Triangur 
lum cequiangulum^ h&c copula Est, non autem 
alter& Non^Est, oportcre conjungi. 

By the operation of Judgment the Intellectual 
faculty compares any two objects, and decides on. 
their mutual agreement or disagreement. 

The simple act of understanding the sense in- 
tended to be cc^nveyed by any assertion, whether 
aiffirmative or negative^ is the oflSce of Apprehension^ 
The acquiescence or non -acquiescence of the mind 
in that assertion is the exercise of Judgment 

The Substantive Verb alone, in the present tens^; 
of tlie indicative mood, constitutes the affirmative 
Copula. The same verb^ qualified by the negative 
adverb^ constitutes the negative Copula, which is 
necessary to the expression of a negative judgment'. 
The affirmative judgment is called ComposUion, be- 
cause it places together and unites the two objects 
compared^as agreeing with each other. The negative 
judgment is called Diviiton, because it, as it were; 
divides or separates objects from eacb other^ as ex* 
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pressing a disagreement between them. Yet the 
▼erb of existence combined with the negative par* 
tide is rightly called a Copula, since it serves to 
unitev in one sentence the terms which express 
those objects of comparison. 

The trains of thought which are expressed in the 
following sentences, afford examples of Judgment : 

Time is an invaluable treasure. 

Revenge is a kind of wild justice. 

That which is past and gone is irrecoverable. 

It is the glory of a man to pass by an offence. 
— Man knows not how to value right 

The good before him ; hut perverts hek things 

To. worst abuse, or to their meanest use. 

A flatterer is not deserving of a wise man*s esteem. 

3. DiscursuSj est motus sive progressus men* 
lis ab uno Judicio ad aliud; quod et Ratioci*- 
nium dicitur; et significatur copula illativft, 
qualis est Ergo aut alia similis. v. g, Q^ est 
extra fortunes potestatem est beatus. Sapiens 
est extra fortunce potestatem. Ergo, Sapiens est 
beatus. 

JReasoning consists in the comparison of judg* 
ments in which the mind has previously acquiesced^ 
and in deducing from them a new and distmct 
judgment. For example ; 

No element is liable to decomposition; Water is 
tiable to decomposition ; Therefore water is not an ele^ 
ment. 

Whatever makes a man most effectually superior to 
his enemies confers genuine glory ; But the disposition 
to pardon their injuries makes him most effectually su" 
perior to them ; Such a disposition therefore confers 
genuine glory. 

It is an undeniable truths that it is the glory of a 

bS 
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man to pass by an offence ; for the wisest of men 
asserts it to he so. 

The mention nande in the text of the characteris- 
tic particle which denotes an inference has relation^ 
not to the operation of reasoning, but to the lan- 
guage in which it is expressed. It is therefore 
somewhat misplaced here. The same observation 
applies in some i\egret to the mention of the copula 
employed in expressing judgment. But it is very 
difficult to speak of the pure mental operations 
without some reference to the modes of communis 
eating them. It is however useful to habituate 
ourselves to view them as really distinct. 

The English word Discourse, as employed in the 
sense of reasoning, is obsolete, nnd cannot' be now 
so used without ambiguity. This ambiguity is 
very manifest in a passage of Dryden, in which the 
word occurs j and the force of which few readers, 
from that very circumstance, will discover at first 
sight. The poet addresses the deist thus : 

Vain, wretched creature ! how art thou misled, 
To think thy wit these god-like notions bred ! 
These truths are not the product of thy mind, 
But drop from heaven, and of a nobler kind. 
Hence all thy nat'ral worship takes the source, 
'Tis Revelation, what thou think'st d'ucourte. 

The expression, discursive faculty, is however not 
uncommon, nor is it liable to the same objection. 

Singulis operationibus sui accidunt defectus^ 
AppFehensioni} Indistinctio ;. Judicio, Falsitas; 
Discursui, Mendosa Gyllectio, 

1. There are innumerable nbjecls of which our 
notions or apprehensions must, frpm the weakness of 
our nature, be unavoidably indistinct. Such, for 
instance^ are our conceptions of the Divine Being, 
and of all his attributes. Infinity, Omnipotence, 
Omniscience, Perfection, &c* The appreheusions we 
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Airm of Heaven, of Jngels, of the Human Snul, of 
the Operations of our own minds, are necessarily m- 
diatinci. 

In numberless other instances our ideas are ac* 
eldentally indiitinct; that is^ not from any inherent 
defect^ but from the want of an actual acquajntance 
with the object, whether from the deficiency of op- 
portunity or of observation. Thus an uninstructed 
person forms an inaccurate conception of the na- 
ture and use of philosophy : A native of the torrid 
zone has .an indistinct apprehension of ice: The 
ancients had no correct notion of an eclipse. Of 
those objects with which we are familiar we form 
ideas proportionately less indistinct; but there 
exist probably very few things^ the nature of which 
we can be said> strictly speakings to comprehend 
distinctly, 

% Nor is the faculty of judgment free from im- 
perfection. It is misled by sense in the rustic who 
conceives that The earth is stationary; that The sun 
rises from the sea upwards. It is unduly influenced 
by authority and example in those who conceive that 
Earth, air, fire, and water, are simple elements; or 
in the illiterate mechanic, who judges that All 
which some factious demagogue says must be true : and 
that Whatever Govemmentdoes must be wrong. It is 
often perverted by the passions; as when men de- 
cide that The Gospel consists in a repeal of the obli" 
gation of the moral law ; that Honesty is the whole 
of religion. The Lycaonians at Lystra were guilty 
of a false judgment, when they said of Paul and 
Barnabas, T^e Gods are come down to us in the like" 
ness of men. So also were tlie Pharisees, when 
they said of our blessed Lord^ We know that this 
man is a sinner, 

3. The powers of Reasoning are likewise imper^ 
feet. If our previous judgments are inaccurate, it 
is natural that the new judgment deduced from 
them slvould be erroneous : for instance. Honesty is 
the whole of religion ; therrfore I may indulge myself 
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miih impunity in excess. Again, if a true oonduskm 
. he deduced from a false judgment, the process in 
the mind must necessarily be inaccurate : for false- 
liood cannot produce truth. 

But the defect in the faculty of reasoning U most 
.^evident, when from true and undeniable judgments 
we infer an Incorrect judgment. Such are the fbU 
lowing examples : 

Bread is dear and work is scarce, therefore I am 
authorized to riot, 

I must accept a (Challenge, or else I shall incur the 
imputation of cowardice. 

Revenge is usually esteemed a mark of a noble 
spirit, and is therefore to be indulged in order to main" 
tain our reputation. 

The Church is larger than the moon : for it is ca^ 
pable of concealing it from our view. 

Kings deserve honour ; hut subjects are not kings; 
consequently subjects do not deserve honour. 

Tk« Pharisees argued erroneously when they in- 
ferred that our blessed Saviour was not of God, be- 
cause he kept not the sabbath day according to their 
traditions. 

The Melitans drew an erroneous conclusion 
when they reasoned thus : This stranger is about to 
be killed by a venomous serpent; therrfore he is a 
murderer pursued by vengeance. Nor was their sub- 
sequent inference less erroneous, when in conse- 
quence of his shaking off the animal without, in- 
jury, they said that he was a god. 

Quae cum Sapientes animadverterenty et op- 
portuna illis remedia excogit^ssent, praecepta 
sua in unum compegere ; eorumque Scientiam 
dixSre Logicam^ sive jirtem Rationis. 

Logic, like Rhetoric, is not a mere artificial ac- 
quisition ; but is natural to man : yet it is imper- 
fect, as has been already shewn by an induction 
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from the several faculties 'of the inind to which it 
bears relation ; anil it is therefore improvuble by 
observation and study. Nor does it afford any just 
objection to the utility of a system of Lot^jr^ that 
many are able to form accurate conceptiona, to 
judge correctly, and to reason well, without having 
studied any such system ; or that many, after a fa- 
miliar acquaintance with the technicalities of Logic, 
still continue to be weak reasoners. Without such 
study the tatter mny have been, still more incompe- 
tent: with it, the former would have acquired a 
still greater command of their reasoning powers. 

' Est igltur Logica^ Ars instrumcntnlis diri- 
gens mentem in cognitione rerum : ejusqu^ 
partes tres sunt, pro operationibus mentis quas 
dirigit. 1. De SimpUci Jpprehensione. 2. De 
Judido. S. De Dhcursu. 

Logic is (like Rhetoric) an art^ not a science. It 
relates to something which is to be done, not to any 
thing which is merely to be known ; to practice, not 
to theory. 

It is not a jfinal art ; that is, an art the end and 
object of which consists in the performance itself^ 
and which is therefore practised solely or primarily 
for its own sake ; such as the art of playing on 
musical instruments, &c. Logic, on the contrary, 
is studied and exercised only with a view to some 
further object, distinct from itself; and is therefore 
an instrumental art. Thus the art of building, of 
warfare, of government, are instrumental arts ; carried 
on. not for their own sakes, but for the sake of their 
natural results, or the ends to be acquired by their 
exercise; as, the existence of the edifice required, 
the defence of our country, the maintenance of 
social rights and order« 
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Every instrumental arc must have some appro- 
priate office. The office of Logic is to direct tki 
miail in the knowledge of things. It does not guide 
08 into the knowledge of things : for it does not 
make us to know^ or communicate knowledge. 
The folly of expecting from it more than it pro« 
fesses has, by a natural reaction, become the oc- 
casion of the low esteem in which many hold it. 
It has been treated like some useful medicines, the 
advocates of which have so overrated their virtues 
as to induce the cautious to reject them as altoge* 
ther worthless. Logic may exercise the mind, but 
it cannot supply the place of natural faculties, or of 
the external material on which the faculties are to 
act. It is the mere tool, requiring strength and 
vkill for its use. It is a staff, which cannot discos 
Ter the road, nor convey its bearer into itj yel 
enables him to proceed with greater ease when he 
iff in the right path. Its office is to assist and direct 
the mind while engaged in the pursuit or eommtb- 
nication of knowledge* 

L 2. De Vocibus. 

QUONIAM vero, inter docendum et dispu- 
tandum, neque res aliqua, neque conceptus, cui 
sabjacet, commode in medium afierri potest; 
necesse est vjcaria utriusque signa substituere» 
quorum usum idoneum doccndo^ Lc^ica men» 
tern una ad bene operandum instruit. 

Hujusmodi signa apud homines reccpta, sunt 
Voces: Nam Foa: est signum rei vel conceptfis 
ex institute vicarium: et in significando, prime 
quidem declarat conceptuoi, deinde supponit pro 
re. Dice autem ex instituto, quia soni inarticu* 
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lati) Yocesqne quas natura sponte suggerili ex- 
tra artem censentur. 

A Ward ia an arbitrary vicarious $ign of a thing or 
of an idea. 

It is a sign ; a mark or token of the existence of 
some thing or of some conception intended to be 
expressed or represented by it. 

It is a sign of a thing; inasmuch as it serves to 
represent the object which is known by thnt par- 
ticular combination of sounds or forms. Thus the 
word London represents the city to which custom 
has affixed that name. The snme is represented by 
the word, (or, grammatically speakings the com- 
bination of words,) The chief cify of this country. 

A Word is also the sign qf an idea or conception^ 
The word London, or The chief city of England, in- 
timates that the notion or conception of the thing 
denoted by that word exists in the mind of the 
speaker or writer^ which he wishes to commnnicate 
to another by excitiniz; a similar notion in his mind. 

A Word is usually considered to be at once the 
srgn of a thing and of an iden. But these mny be 
separated. It may denote a thing without a corre- 
spondent idea ; as when we repeat that which we 
do not understand. Or it may denote an idea 
without a correspondent thing. Such^ for instance^ 
are abstract terms representing ideal, not positive, 
objects 3 as Possibiliftf, Privation. Such nlso are 
those words which express creatures of the ima- 
gination only ; as Fairy, Griffin, &c. 

Again, a Word is a vicarious sign. It not only 
(like a painting suspended before a house of enter- 
tainment) gives information of the existence of the 
thing denoted ; but (like a bank note) it supplies 
the place of that which it represents. It first de" 
dares the idea or notion in the mind ; it then seta 
that idea or notion in the place of the object which 
excites it ; treating the idea and the thing as if they 
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were one and the same $ ami lastly, it is Useif em* 
ployed as a suhsiUute botli for the object^ and for 
the idea which that object excites. Thus in the 
sentence, London is t lie metropolis of England, that 
is said concerning the word London, which is in- 
tended concerning the thing signitied by that 
word. 

Lastly » a Word is an arbitrary sign. It acquires 
its signification only from mutual compact. There 
is not any natural fitness in the sounds or forms 
which constitute any word (except in sume few 
which are formed by imitation) to express either 
the idea or the object to which that word is appro- 
priated. Hence in different languages different 
words convey the same meaning ; as/E^rd^, verbum, 
mot, word; TjA«f, Jinis, Jin, end; Gaza, hrccv^U, 
treasure. The same words also convey different 
senses j for instance, the combination of forms con- 
stituting the woi:d pain, is not less adapted to con- 
vey to a Frenchman the notion of bread, than to 
excite in our minds the thought of uneasiness. The 
sounds composing the word Zi'goform as efficient 
a representative of / read or / call in Latin, snA^xiyit 
is in Greek of / cease. For this reason also, even 
in the same language, different words express very 
nearly the same ideas; tus, pugna, proelium ; kostis, 
perduellis; vote, suffrage: while on the contrary 
the same word bears different, and sometimes oppo- 
site senses ; as, leaswg, i. e. gleaning, or falsehood; 
to let, i. e. to permit, or to hinder. 

Even words derived from imitation, as» cuckoo, 
crash, fioftHoi, require the authority of custom to 
constitute them legitimate words. 

Each language moreover possesses some words to 
which there are no correspondent expressions in 
another. Of this kind are the French word ennui; 
the Latin colo; the Greek Xoy««, kxAnnflMrv; ; the 
Persian parasang; the English parliament. Such 
combinations of ideas can be expressed in other 
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languages only by adopting the foreign word^ or by 
circumlocutions^ or by approximation. 

Jam quas simplicem Apprehensionem expri- 
mity Voa: simplex est; quae Judicium, Complexa; 
quae Discursum, Decomplexa, Nam argumen- 
tum omne resolvitur in tres PropositioneSj sive 
aententias, et* propositio omnis complectitur 
voces, non semper numero, sed sensu semper 
tres; 1. Sufy'ectumj sive de quo aliud dicitur. 
2. Pradkatumi sive id quod dicitur. 8. Copu-' 
larrif quae utrisque media intercedit. Nam Sub-* 
jectum et Praedicatum quoad sensum semper 
extrema sunt, et vocantur ideo Termini Propo- 
sitionis, 

1. Any combination of grammatical words wliich 
represents one act of compound or complex Appre- 
hension is logically to be considered as a simple 
worr'- Thus, He thai is of a proud heart; A stirrer 
up of strife; The single consideration qf the progress 
q/* a finite spirit towards perfection ; A consideration 
sufficient to extinguish all envy in inferior natures and 
all contempt in superior; are respectively simple 
words. 

2. The act of judgment requires the previous 
apprehensions of two objects 3 to which the mind 
adds a third act of apprehension, while it decides on 
their agreement or disagreement. Consequently 
the form of language necessary to express the ope- 
ration of judgment must consist of three simple 
words; which together constitute one complex 
word. Such are the following propositions ; in 
which the subject, copula, and predicate^ are se- 
parated by an obelisk ; and the grammatical words 
which express 4 simple complex apprehensioa 

C 
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(and which thus constitute one logical simple word) 
are united by hyphens. 

He - that ^is - of • a ' proud - heart f w t ^ - ''**■- 
rer - up -of^ strife. 

The - single - consideration ^qf'the^ progress ^of* 
a 'finite - spirit ^ to - perfection t is + a - consider^ 
ation - sufficient ' to t extinguish - all - ewvy - i» - in- 
ferior - natures - flnd - a2Z - contempt 'in ' superior. 

The - man - that - walketh - no^ - in - </t€ - cou»« 
sel-of' the - ungodly - nor - standeth - in - the - way - 
o/* - sinners - nor - sitteth - in - <^e - seo^ - of-the^ 
scornful f is f blessed. 

The - ways - of ^ wisdom t are t ways - </ - p/ea- 
santness. 

Pleasure - and - joain - together - toi^/i - their - 
causes - good - and - ct?ii t are t <Ae - hinges - on - 
u?/iic/i -our" passions - ^urn. 

The Copula is often grammatically combined 
with a part of the Predicate. Thus, in the pro- 
position^ The way of the wicked t shall be dark- 
ness, the word shalUbe not only denotes the simple 
notion of theXopula, which expresses agreement, 
but comprehends also the idea of futurity. The 
proposition may be resolved thus : The way of the 
fvicked fisfa way which shall be darkness ; or, a 
way tending to darkness, A similar combination 
occurs in the following instances : 

SUBJECT. COPULA AKD PREDICATE. 

Litera scripta .... manet. 
A sudden question . . takes a man by surprise* 
A prudent man , . . foreseeth the evil. 
Darkness ^ , at his bidding fled* 

As to the sense, the Subject is always the first 
word in a sentence^ and the Predicate the last. 
They are however often reversed in the actual ar- 
rangement: as, 

/ that-region lost. Sweet is the breath of morn. 

Not absolutely vain is human praise. 

When human is supported by divine. 
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Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, that lead^ 
eth unto Ufe. 

It is dishonest and contemptible to use equivoca* 
iUm. 

It is expedient to treat strangers with reserve. 

Finitima sunt falsa veris, 

Minime sibi quisque notus est. 

Una salus victis nullam sperare salutem. 

Ad7( T^^AxiUf rot nvf, fsri h fj»y«y r^d^tttrm. 

Causa et radix fere omnium malorum ea una est, 
qnod dum mentis humana vires faho miramur et ex- 
ioUimus, vere ejus auxUia non quasramus. 

The apparent or grammatical subject is not al- 
ways the true logical subject. Thus in the propo- 
sition^ That desire is a state of uneasiness every 
one who reflects on himself will quickly discover ; 
the apparent subject is every one who reflects on him* 
self, and the predicate (with the copula) i$, will 
emickly discover that desire is a state of uneasiness, 
jBut the sense of the passage requires us to consider 
the fact^ thai desire is a state tf uneasiness, to be the 
true subject; of which it is predicated that it is 
qmekly discoverable by every one who reflects on hlm>^ 
self In deciding on such propositions^ the coAtext 
and the general tenor of the argument must usually 
be our guide. 

3. The process of reasoning requires the previous 
operation of two judgments ; whence a new agree- 
ment or disagreement is inferred. Hence it cannot 
be fully expressed by fewer than three sentences^ 
Thu8» in inferring the immortality of the soul from 
its immateriality^ or the spherical form of the earth 
from the appearance of its shadow^ the mind carries 
on a process to this effect : It previously acquiesces 
in the judgmenti that Every thing immaterial is im" 
mortal; or^ that The substance which, in whatsoever 
position it be, casts a circular shadow, is spherical 
It then assumes/ in the former case> that Tne soul is 
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immaterial; in the latter, that The earth is a suh-^ 
stance tchich, in whatever position it be, casts a dr^ 
cular shadow. Whence it proceeds to the third* 
judgment, namely^ that The soul is immortal; or, 
that The earth is spherical. This entire process ex- 
pressed in language id logically called a decomplex, 
or doubly complex word. 

Atque hinc adeo vulgo dicitur Pars prima 
Logicse versari circa Terminos simplicesj i. e. 
voces simplices^ Apprehensionem simplicem 
exprim antes: secunda circa Propositionemy sive 
Vocem complex am, quae Judicium exprimit: 
tertia vero circa Syllogismum, sive Vocem de- 
complexam, qu^ Argumentatio sive Discursus 
exprimitur. 

§. 3. De Nominum Divisioriibus, 

Prima igitur pars Logicte versatur circa 
Terminos Simplices ; i. e* ejusmodi voces, quas 
solitariae in propositione prsedicari vel subjici 
possunt; et vocantur ideo Categorematiae, ut 
homo^ lapis. Qusedam etiam vocabula sunt 
tantum Syncategorematay sive compartes sub- 
jecti aut praedicati, ut omnis, ntdlus ; Quaedam 
etiam mixta, ut semper^ i. e. omni tempore ; 
nemoy i. e. nullus homo ; currit^ i. e. est cur- 
rens; quo etiam modo verbum omne gram- 
maticum resolvi potest. 

Verbum igitur Logicum (nempe purum) pra?- 
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ter Copulam nullum est : ccetera ex participio 
et copulft coalescunt. 

Simple Terms or Categoremaiic Words are thoi^e 
words which may be used alone either as the sub- 
ject or the predicate^ in a proposition. 

A simple term therefore must be a substantive in 
the nominaiive case ; either by itself» or constitutiog . 
with its adjuncts one simple logical word. Thus 
in the proposition, NobilUas sola est atque mica 
virtusy the word virlus, by itself, constitutes the 
subject; the substantive nobititai, with its adjuncts^ 
in other terms^ the logical word nobilitas-sola'atque' 
unica, constitutes the predicate. These are there- 
fore two simple terms. 

In the sentence. Virtus est vitium fugere, the 
word vitium-fugere, which is the subject, and the 
word virtus, which is the predicate, are both simple 
terms. For the subject vitium-fugere is truly a 
noun substantive in the nominative case. Again, 
in the proposition, /am happy ^ the two simple terms 
are /, which is the representative of a substantive 
in the nominative case $ and a^happy-man, which 
is implied in the elliptical form, happy. 

All Adjectives and Participles are Syncategorems ; 
since they can, in sense, form only a part of a sub- 
ject or predicate. For they necessarily require a 
substantive, either expressed or understood. In 
the sentence. Music is delightful, it is not true that 
delightful constitutes the predicate. The actual 
term is incomplete $ and should be expressed thus, 
a delightful thing* Man is frail; u e. a frail being, 
or creature. The king was astonished} i. e. a person 
astonished. 

Substantives in the oblique cases are also Syn^ 
categorems, as, Pecusest MeUbeei; i. e. Pecua estpecus- 
MetUfceu I yield to my betters; i.e. I am a-persoU' 
yielding'to-my ^betters. 

Mixed words may be formed by the combination 

cS 
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of two syncategorems, as in the first instance given 
in the text : or of a categorem and a syncategorem, 
as in the second instance : or of the copula and a 
syncategorem^ as in the third exansple. 

The mixed words of the second class (formed by 
the combination of a categorem with a syncate- 
gorem) are themselves also categorems or simple 
terms.. Thus liemo is a mixed word^ because it is 
formed of nullm and homo : but it is a simple term^ 
because it may be the subject of a proposition. 
Thus ags^n the words^ consideration, progress, spirit, 
perfection, are in themselves categorems; whereas, 
the words this, single, Jiniie, &c. cannot be any 
other than syn categorems. But the mixed word, 
This single consideration of the progress of a Jinite 
spirit to perfection, is also a categorem ; and the less 
complex terms which form a part of it are, when 
taken in connexion, reduced to the rank of syn- 
categorems. 

The third class of mixed words comprehends all 
grammatical verbs, except the substantive verb in 
the indicative mode and present tense, which simply 
denotes unqualified existence, divested of all notion 
of time or mode. Thus, I stand, logically resolved^ 
denotes I am standing; and, by the completion of 
the predicate, / am a person standing, 

Nomen Logicum^ est Terminus simplex sine 
tempore significativus. Nam ex antedictis^ 
Terminm simplex idem valet atque vox arti- 
culata et recta, et ex institute significans: si- 
quidem exclusae sunt voces inarticulatae, quasque 
natura sponte suggerit ; voces autem obliquas 
sunt Syncategoremata. 

A Logical Noun is equivalent to a Simple Tetm^ 
or Categorem. It is significative: in opposition to 
adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, &c. which have 
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no actual signification, but merely unite, or qualify, 
or denote the relation between the words with 
which they are joined. It is withoui the expression 
of time: as distinguished from verbs, which, by the 
changes of terminations or of auxiliaries, denote 
time past, present, and future. 

Ihe definition above given of a Logical Noun is 
not quite accurate. It appears to imply that the 
Noun is a kind of simple term, distinguished from 
other kinds of simple terms by the adjoined qua- 
lities, significant, and inexpressive of time. Whereas 
in fact these qualities are essential to a simple term; 
and the two, instead of being related to each other 
as a part to the whole, are exactly equivalent in 
signification. A Logical Noun may be defined A 
signijicajit Word, inexpressive of time or relation. The 
additional limitation, inexpressive qf relation, excludes 
both adjectives and the oblique cases uf substantives. 

It may not be obvious to every reader, that the 
word recta in the text, applied to vox, is used in the 
grammatical sense, in contradistinction to the sub- 
sequent expression voces obliqua. The ancient gram- 
marians represented the natural form of a noun as 
being erect or upright; and the various modifica- 
tions which the noun undergoes in government, as 
fallingS'Off, {casus,) or declensions from that erect 
form. Hence vox recta, or (by a strange confusion 
of metaphor,) casus rectus, was adopted to denote 
the primitive form or nominative case; while the 
epithet obliquus was attached to the governed cases j 
i. e. to all the other cases except the vocative. 

Nouns in the vocative case cannot fall under 
logical rules ; for they form no part of a sentence. 
Mere sounds of imitation, and natural exclamations 
are for the same reason excluded. 

Multas sunt Nominis Divisiones; quarum trea 
sufBciunt hujus loci institute ; sed ob multipH- 
cem earum usum^ quinque alias adjungam. 
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1. Nomen singidare, est quod rem unam et 
solam significat, ut Socrates: Commune, quod 
plura, et eorum singula significare potest^ ut 
homo* 

All Proper Names are singular Nouns, as London, 
England, the Thames, Adam, George^ Aristotle, Alex- 
ander. 

But a Noun in itself common^ when a sign or 
syncategorem is so combined with it as to limit its 
signification exclusively to one object^ is also to be 
considered as a singular Noun : sls. The King, My 
eldest brother. The noble Lord that spoke last. The 
Jirst man mho ever ventured on the ocean, 

A Common Noun in Logic is generally equiralent 
to a common or appellative noun in Grammar. The 
term however is applied not only to single gram- 
mat^.cal words^ but to such combinations of words 
also as express a general idea. 

The name Man serves to represent the whole 
class of mankind collectively; but each individual 
of the human race is with equal correctness deno- 
minated a man. The word Rectilineal Figure sig- 
nifies a class consisting of many individual things ; 
a^d the same word is employed as descriptive of 
each one of those things individually. 

Singular Nouns are sometimes employed (not 
logically^ but figuratively) as common Nouns. As> 

The CicBRO of his day. 

Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 

The little tyrant of his^lds withstood; 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest; 

Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country* s blood. 

2. Ftrdtumy est cui abest particula non : In* 
Jlhitum, cui prsefilgitur, ut non homo, i. e, omnia 

prseter hominem: unde particula non, dicitur 
infinitans. 
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The proper English terms which express this di- 
vision of Nouns are Definite, and Indefinite, 

By prefixing the negative particle the expression 
is rendered (not infinite^ but) indefinite. If it be 
predicated of any thing that it is not a book, that 
one things book, alone is exclud^d^ while it con- 
tinues wholly undefined what other thing the sub- 
ject thus spoken of may be. 

The definite and indefinite Nouns together con- 
stitute a perfect division' or dichotomy. Thus, all 
animals are either rational, or not^rational ; all cre- 
ated things are either sentient or non'Seniient ; cor^ 
poreal or incorporeal ; all men are either virtuous or 
not'-virtuous. 



3. Posithmmf est quod significat rem quasi 
prsesentem: Privativum^ quod dicit absentiam 
rei a subjecto capaci : Negativum, quod ab in- 
capaci. Sic homo est vox positiva ; videns dici- 
tur de homine positive; ccecus de bominc prir 
vative; aecus^ seu potius non videns^ de lapide 
negative. 

In the sentence, The satellites of Jupiter are 
visible through a telescope, the word visible, as well 
as the other terms employed^ are used positively. 
In the sentence. The moon is occasionally inrnsiblei 
the wonl invisible is used privatively, and the predi- 
<*9iej an invisible thing, is a privative noun ; because 
it expresses the absence of visibility from the moon 
which is capable of being seen. But when it is said^ 
The human soul is invisible, the word invisible is ne» 
gative, inasmuch as it is predicated of a subject in- 
capable of being seen. 
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Examples of PosUive, PrwaUve, and Negative 
Words. 



Positive, 

Privative, 

Negative, 

Positive, 

Privative, 

Negative, 

Positive, 

Privative, 

Negative, 

Positive, 

Privative, 

Negative, 

Positive, 
Privative, 

Negative, 

Positive, 
Privative, 

Negative, 

Privative, 
Negative* 



A living man. 
A dead man. 
A lifeless corpse. 

Pleasant society. 
Unpleasant sounds. 
Unpleasant sarcasms. 

A man of feeling. 
An unfeeling wretch. 
The senseless rock. 

A mortal body. 
Immortal fame. 
A soul immortaL 

A fruitful vine. 
An ut^ruUjvX vine. 
h fruitless search. 
The unfruitful elm. 
Fruitless anxiety. 

A man of great merii. 
The demerit of our works. 
The demerit of sin. 

An unconstitutional declara- 
tion. 

An uncanttitutumal infringe- 
ment on the prerogative of 
the crown. 



A rational man may he guUty qf irrational onuluci. 
The irrationality ^f brutes is inkerent in their 
natwre* 

Telum imbelle sine idu. 

As uncertain as the wind. 

The debt immense qf endless gratitude. 
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The same word may often^ under different points 
of view^ be considered either as positive^ or as pri- 
vative or negative. Thus mortal is positive, in re- 
ference to immortal, its privative or negative. But 
immortal ta^y be understood as positwe^ in contrast 
with perishable. Again, death is the privatum or 
negation of life : but it may be accounted positive as 
opposed to deathtess. Words may often be variously 
classed, as we consider their sense or their forma- 
tion, as fvic^ecl, uit^o^y / unhappy i wretched ; impure, 
filthy, 

4. Univocumf est cujus una significatio aequo 
convenit multis, ut homo: JEquivocumj cujus 
diversse, ut Gallus : Analogum^ cujus una inae- 
qualiter, ut pe5. 

Two essential charasteristics are to be noticed in 
each of these definitions $ namely, the number of the 
sign'^cations, and the application of those sign^ations 
to the things signified. 

An Umvocal word has one signification only; 
in and in that one signification it is eqvflUy applied 
to p(iany things. 

An Equivocal word has more than one signification : ' 
and in each of its significations it equally applies to 
many things. ^ 

Analogous words have only one signification ; but 
that one signification they are unequally applied to 
many, things. 

An Equivocal word is in each of its different sig- 
nifications a distinct common term. The coin- 
cidence in*80und, or sense, or both, is merely 
accidental; and is a great imperfection in lan- 
guage. The following are instances of £quivocal 
Nouns. 
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Club ; a stick ; a society. 
Mail; a post-bag; armour. 
Tract, (tractatus) ; a small book. 
— • (tractus) 5 an extent of country. 
Ounce; a legal weight; a species of animal. 
Pound ; a legal weight 5 an inclusure for beasts. 
Palm ; a species of tree ; the interior of the hand. 
Page ; side of a leaf in a book; an attendant. 
Mast; fruit of the beech; erect timber in a ship. 
Malm; (mas.) the mast of a ship. 

(fem.) an apple tree. 

Ear; the organ of hearing ; a spike of corn. 
Bill; a fowl's beak; a written account. 
Meal; a repast; flour. 

Nail; horn on human fingers ; spike of metal. 
Post ; a hasty messenger 3 station ; erect piece of 

timber. 
Bull; the animal; the pope's official letter; a 

blunder. 
Jus; law; broth. 
B4«;; life 3 a bow. 
Vesiis recincta ; i. e. discincta, or succincta. (^n. 

iv. 518.) 

V Proper or Singular Nouns may be considered as 
partaking in some measure of this equivocal quality. 
The name Thomas, for instance^ is applied to those 
who are so called, not as to individuals of the same 
class or bearing any common character intended 
by that name, but in a manner wholly arbitrary and 
independent. 

In Analogous Nouns a few only of the leading 
ideas are retained ; while the words themselves are 
appropriated in a modified and subordinate sense 
to objects which bear no more than an analogy or 
similarity to their original application. For ex* 
ample: 

Sacramentum; a military oath; a Christian aa-^ 
crament. 
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Judgment; legal decision ; a faculty and an ope- 
ration of the mind. 

Intention; the state of being strained ; purpose; 
close attention ; application of a word. 

Sting: o^ &9 animal) of conscience; of an epi- 
gram. 

A religious person ; a man of piety ; a person set 
apart by religious ceremonies, or for religious 
purposes. 

College ; the corporate society ; the building 
which contains the society. 

Ti^i; honour; punishment. 

JEquor; a plane; the earth j the sea. 

A bitter draught ; foe ; misfortune ; sarcasm ; 
frost. 

A soMf taste ; a sour look. 

KAf/V 9 a key ; a collar-bone (from the shape.) 

fiUfA0f; order; beauty; the world. 

FaU; the act of dropping; moral degradation; 
the autumn j diminution in price ; musical 
cadence. 

Justice; social right; punishment; the admi- 
nistrator of social right or legal punishment. 

Heat; caloric 3 the sensation produced by ca- 
loric. 

A vein of the body ; of metal 5 of poetic feeling. 

Cicero uses the following expressions within the 
space of fifty lines in the first book of the Offices ; 

Institutio qiuB a ratione suscipitur : (reason,) 

Ratio prooabilis : {reason or account.) 

In rationem utilitatis cadit : (head or divisioH,\ 

Ratio triplex : (plan or classiJicatUm,) 

Pari ratione : (manner.) 

In the same work he has the expressions^ 

Omnis ratio debet vaoare temeritate; (course or 
system of conduct.) 
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QuibuB rationibus : (by Hfhat ntami.) 
Ratio negligendas moriu : (the principle*) 

So again in the course of one chapter we find 
these various uses of the word contentio : 

Altera contentionis, altera sermoMs: (of public 

speaking,) 
Sine contentione vox : (without straining or vehe^ 

ment effort.) 
Contentiones aliorum : (public speeches,) 

There are indeed very few words which are not 
analogous ; probably none, except those few which 
have never come into general use, but have been 
wholly confined to some philosophical or technical 
application. Our notions are infinitely more nu- 
*merou8 than our words; each of these must there- 
fore represent many of the former. To invent a 
new word for every new apprehension would be 
impracticable 3 or, if practicable, would defeat its 
own purpose. Hence we must use words approxi- 
mating in signification to the new ideas which we 
desire to express. In judging of this approxi- 
mation, not only the illiterate, but philosophers 
have often erred. Yet the words which custom has 
established, though philosophically erroneous in the 
analogical application, must be retained ; while they 
render a particular efibrt of the mind necessary, to 
guard itself against adopting the fake principles on 
which the use of them was originally founded. 
The metaphysical terms perception^ form, idea, &c. 
afford instances of the error here pointed out* 

The same words are often both equivocal mid 
analogous: for instance, 

Posts a swift or periodical messenger ; ail expe* 

ditious mode of travelling. 
Post; a piece of timber erected; a stupid felkyw. 
Bull; the animal ; a violent enemy; sign of the 

zodiac. 
Foot; the part on which we stand ; that which 

supports any thing; the lower part. 
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Fq(^; « measure of length; a certain number of 
syllables in a verse. 

Probably all these significations of the vrordfuot 
are derived from analogy. But when the analogy 
is not obvious, the several senses are often con- 
sidered independent of each other, and the word is 
classed as equivocal. Thus it may be doubted whe- 
ther the different significations of iM0fM« and mun- 
dvs were attached to those words by a merely 
accidental coincidence^ or whether they originated 
in any supposed analogy. 

5. Concreiunif est quod rem quasi su£L nature 
liberem exprimit, sed jam implicitam subjecto, 
ut JtisUis: jibstracium^ quod rem quasi suft 
i^aturd nexam^ sed jam subjecto exemptami ut 
Jiistitia. 

The notions expressed by Abstract Nouns are ac- 
quired by a prodess of this nature. The primary 
sensations of our mind are excited (if not unive^ 
sally^ at least so far as the present distinction is 
concerned) by individual external objects discerned 
by the bodily senses, or by individual acts of in- 
ternal reflection : such as, a brother, a philosopher, 
a green fields an accurate judgment. We discover 
that these objects excite not simple but complicated 
notions ^ that they consist of some subject com* 
bined with certain qualities, or modes of existence. 
These^ by a natural operation of the mind, we re- 
solve as distinct parts ; separating from each other 
the notion of the subject, (as wan, field, judgment,) 
and that of the adjoined quality, (as fraternity, 
phtloiophy, greewnets, accuracy.) Thus we consider 
the quality as if naturally adhering to the subject in 
which we first discovered it, and now separated or 
wdfetracted from it in imagination only. The word 
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which represents the notion of a quality thus ac- 
quired is called an Abstract Noun. 

This mental separation of the quality from the 
subject to which it actually adheres may be effected 
if we have never had more than one object con- 
taining that quality presented to our apprehension. 
But the operation is both facilitated, and rendered 
more correct, when we have the opportunity of 
comparing many different things in which the same 
quality is discoverable. Thus if we derive our 
notion of heat only from the sun, we might be led 
to consider radiance and celest'mlity as essentials to 
that quality^ and to admit those ideas into the ab- 
stract word heat. But when we find the same 
quality existing in culinary fircy without the latter 
adjunct ; and produced by friction without the 
former; we learn to separate it from those notions, 
and to employ the abstract term simply to denote 
that quality by which a certain natural sensation is 
produced. 

The word expressing the object of sense or of 
mental apprehension from which this process of 
abstraction originates (as, brother, philosopher, 
green-JieUl, accurate- judgment,) is sometimes called 
connotative ; intimating that we arrive at once at 
the knowledge of the subject, and of the adherent 
quality. 

The terra Concrete Nrmn, though usually em- 
ployed simply as the opposite to abstract, refers to 
a supposed process of the mind exactly the reverse 
of that just described. If we can conceive our 
mind to be unconnected with the body, and endued 
with an instantaneous and intuitive knowledge, we 
may suppose it to commence its operations with the 
notion of the simple quality itself, not as abstracted 
from any subjects, but as if it naturally and prima- 
rily existed in a distinct, absolute, and independent 
state. It may then be considered as proceeding to 
apply those qualities to particular subjects ; as, to 
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man, fieldy judgment, firt. The terms expressive 
of .those combinations of ideas (as, hroiheT, phi- 
losopher, green, accurate, hot) are called concrete 
words. 

As our abstract notions are the mere production 
of the mind, without any correspondent thing in 
nature, the latter must be considered as only an 
imaginary, the former as the actual process. 

Abstract notions are usually expressed by sub- 
stantives, as holiness, virtue, philosophy, similarity, 
fraternity^ royalty, minUtt, 'iuuMoivt, Concrete notions 
are usually expressed by adjectives, or by attribu- 
tive substantives $ as, holy, virtuous, philosopher, 
similar, brother, king, uHtcnfut, imaUtfut, 

6. Absolutum^ est quod significat rem per 
se sumptam; Relatival quorum conceptus se 
mutuo ingrediuntur, ut Pater et FUius, 

An Absolute Noun, as opposed to a relative iloun, 
(for the word is employed by logicians in different 
senses,) denotes a term thtf^sense of whioh is com- 
plete in itself. But a relative noun expresses an 
idea which cannot be apprehended without having 
at the same time a notion of its correlative. Thus 
father implies the notion of «o»,* and son of father. 
Such are also cause and qffect $ whole, half, double, 
treble; greats small; sw\ft, slow; high, low; king, 
subject. Correlatives have often the same name; 
SiB friend, enemy, companion, opposite, equal. 

7. Convenientiay sunt quae possunt de eodem 
simul diciy ut doctus et pius : Repugnantia, sive 
Opposiia^ quae non possunt, ut album et nigrum. 

Things may 6e said of the same at different times, 
which notwithstanding are opposite, or inconsistent : 
for ei^mple. The wall which to-dav is while, may 
to-morrow be black. 

dS 
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Rdatite terms are oppotiie, when the salject is 
the same. To be father and Jon of the same in- 
diridual is impossible. That which is half of one 
quantity may be the wMe of another: but half 
and whole are opposite, or inconsistent, as applied in 
relation to the same quantity. 

Contrary words are opposite, or inconsistent, as 
truth, falsehood ; happiness, misery . 

Sach also are a positive and a privative / as har- 
monious, unharmonious. 

But the strongest and most complete opposition 

of simple terms subsists between a positive and a 

negative; or a definite and indefinite term : as, a 

feeling man ; an unfeeling rock ; he is a hero; he is 

not a hero. 



8. Nomen Primce intentionisj est Vox in 
com muni usu posita. SecundtBy Vox artis, quam 
ex communi sermohe sumptam Philosopbia re- 
cudit denuo et moderatur. 

A distinction must be made between the logical 
and the etymological signification of the terms 
primary and secondary intention. In Etymology, the 
primary sense is that which was prior in point of 
time, or which most nearly approaches the meaning 
of the root whence a word is derived : and every 
variation from that sense is a secondary sense. 

In Logic, the vague colloquial signification Is 
called primary: the strict philosophical appropri- 
ation of the word is called thb secondary intention. 
Hence, so far as we converse logically and correctly^ 
every word we use will be of secondary intention ^ 
that is^ applied in a strict and definite sense. 

The following instances will serve to illustrate t 
the distinction between Nouns of primary and 
secondary intention : 
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The attractions of good company. 

The magnet has the power o/* attraction* 

Attraction u the tendency of bodies to each other, 
without any apparent impelling cause. 

Attraction in Chemistry is the tendency of sufr- 
stances, especially liquids, so to intermingle with each 
other as to become inseparable. 

Attraction in Grammar is ajlgure By which a word 
is fiot constructed according to the usual rules of go^ 
vernment, in consequence of the influence of some pre- 
ceding word with which it agrees. 

The Chancellor spoke with much animation* 

The means of restoring suspended animation. 

A lad of dull comprehension. 

Comprehension, in metaphysics, is, rem aliquam 
totam et totaliter cognoscere, 

AutXtJcrUn ; the art of conversation 3 logic. 

'O^ll^Mf; any thing which limits ^ the horizon. 

*0^^; ', a limit ; a geographical boundary ; the 
definition of a word. 

'EirierKOTFtf j an overseer 5 a bishop. 

'Aw'flVoAo; ; a messenger ; an apostle. 

Aristotle takes the word Tr^cUniiq, lenity, from its 
common and primary sense^ to signify the due me- 
dium between the excess and defect 0/* anger; for 
which the Greek language did not supply an accu- 
rate term. 

Delight, in its primary sense^ denotes a superior 
degree of pleasure: But Burke employs the word to 
express the sensation which accompanies the removal 
of pain or danger. This then is a limited, new- 
modelled, philosophical, secondary intention. 

In. like manner every author has a right to ap- 
propriate any word to a new secondary intention; by 
strictly defining the whole number of ideas which 
he intends to represent by that word; and by after- 
wards adhering closely to the same use of it. Such 
a process is however never expedient^ unless in a 
case of necessity. Locke has done this in regard 
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to the \7ord judgment, ivbieh he defines The puiting 
ideas together, or separating them Jrom one another in 
the mind, when their certain agreement or disagree^ 
ment is not perceived, but presumed to be so. Pro- 
fessor Stewart has affixed a new secondary sense to 
the word conception ; by limiting It to That power 
of the mind which enables it to form a notion of an 
absent object of perception ; or qfa sensation which it 
has formerly felt, 

Xenopbon represents that an officer at Cyrus*s 
table complained of some pf his brother-officers^ 
because they had either invented or coloured the 
anecdotes they had been relating^ for the purpose 
of exciting a laugh ; and charged them with being 
«A^«ff«. Cyrus defends them by asserting that he 
misapplied that word by using it in too vague and 
extensive a sense. In the mouth of this officer it 
was therefore a word of primary intention. Cyrus 
proceeds to assign its secondary intention thus : *0 

fti99if wau xcti 9r>>,6vnttti^6ti n ud, tceti uvd^u^rt^^tf, xcu 
^6t4ru¥ u fAH ixttvoi utrtf v^rta^nvuifcts' ttUi rtivrtty ^«- 
Yt^cTf yiY'tftfmii, on r^v AftCsiV rt tfvut »ett xt^SLneu 9r»<- 
dvr^y. Yet the sense in which the officer used the 
word agreed with that which Aristotle assigns as 
its secondary or philosophical signification : A«»u 

§. 4, De Pradicabilibus formandis. 

Vox Singtdaris, dicitur alio nomine Indwi- 
duum^ eJQsque significatum Unum numero : ne* 
que enimi singulare est quicquid Unum dici 
potest; sed multa, quee sunt invicem similia, 
eatenus Unum censentur. Vocantur enim uno 
«odemque nomine; quod ipsa. Vocis definitio 
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non patitur, nisi in illis reips& sit, vel saltern 
concipi possity una aliqua eademque Natura* 
quae huic nomini respondeat. 

Talem reperit intellectiis, dum plura con* 
templando abstrahit ab eorum difFerentiis; i, e. 
spectat in rebus ea tantum quae conveniunt, 
neglectis omnibus quibus dissident; adeoque 
fundamentum omne discriminis, prseter nume- 
ram^ eximit. Quare naturam sic abstractam, 
cum sit omni singulorum difFerentiie superstes, 
concipi par est, non ut in singulis diversam, 
sed ut in omnibus eandem; adeoque Univer" 
sale quiddam sive Ens unum in muUis : ejusque 
signum idoneum erit, Nomen commune^ imi" 
vocum^ secunda intentionis^ uno verbo, Pnsdif 
cabttey sive Vox apta prffidicari, i. e. univoce 
dici de multis, 

A Singular word is called an Individual Noun; 
borrowing that distinguishing epithet from the 
nature of the notion which it represents ; namely^ 
an individual notion, or the apprehension of an in- 
dividual object. Such a notion cannot be divided, 
either by classification, or by enumeration, for its 
object is only numerically one. 

Every thing which actually exists is singular, and 
is therefore capable of being expressed by a singular 
sign or word. 

So long as our knowledge is very contracted^ 
this might he done; but as knowledge is increased, 
it would be burdensome and useless to appropriate 
a distinct name to each individual object. 

We are satisfied, therefore, with affixing singular 
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names to those things which occur most commonly 
as subjects of our mutual communications; as men^ 
countries^ cities, rivers> mountains^ &c. So a grazier 
has a particular name for each cow or sheep he pos- 
sesses, and an astronomer affixes a distinct denomi- 
nation to every star. Thus also a singular name is 
invented for each house in a large city> by joining 
to the name of the street or place in which it is si- 
tuated, its particular number. 

Nouns are common or general, when employed as 
sjgns of general or abstract notions. And our no- 
tions become goneralized or abstracted, when we 
compare several individual objects with each other, 
and, dis<5overing in them a Tariety of qualities in 
which they agree together, as well as several in 
which they differ, lay aside the consideration of 
the latter, and adopt and combine all and only 
those ideas, which are excited by the qualities in 
which they appear to coincide with each other. 

The abstract idea thus excited by a variety of in- 
dividual objects divested of their distinguishing at- 
tributes is expressed by a ^n or toord which i9 
called comfnon. And such a word, notwithstanding 
the many individuals to which it applies, is con- 
sidered as a representative of one notion, or one ob- 
ject 3 otherwise it would cease to be an univocal 
term. For the notion itself and the supposed sub- 
ject of it are no longer thought of as existing in a 
variety of things numerically different ; but as being, 
to whatever individuals it is applied, still one and 
the same. That the thing supposed by that notion^ 
the «vr0 l»««T«y, the universal nature, really exists, is 
not to be conceived. No such thing as abstract^ 
man, («vt» Itf^^tnTnt,) abstract-animal, abstract-colour, 
abstract-harmony, independent of any particular oaof- 
dificatipn and combination, can exist} we only 
imagine or conceive them to exist for the conve^ 
nience of generali^tion and classification. 

The process ^f the mind in abstraction maybe 
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thus illustrated. An iofant first attains the lodl* 
vidual notions of its father, its mother^ its irothet^ 
its nurse, &c. In these he perceives a common 
natare. In process o£ time he sees other objects^ 
in many respects similar to these. He lays aside 
the ideas of relationship^ sex, dress, height^ rank,&c« 
which distinguish the individuals from each other; 
and having thus framed to himself one idea« which 
Is equally applicable to each> soon learns to denote 
that idea by the name fiia». 

Again; we observe horses, cows, lums, dcgs^ 
apes, &c. (each of which are themselves also general 
or common words expressing ideas attained by 
abstraction from the individuals of each kind re* 
spectively ;) and we discover in them several qua- 
lities common to them all. Renewing therefore the 
original process, we divest these classes also of their 
respective diflferences« and distinguish the notion 
comprehending all the qualities in which they are 
similar to each other^ by the name beast. In the 
same manner have been acquired the notions de« 
noted by the words^ birdtjish, insect, tec. If again we 
compare bird, fish, beasi, inseni ; by a similar opera- 
tion of the mind^ we arrive at the more abstract no- 
tion expressed by brute. But in all brutes we may 
discover certain qualities which likewise belong to 
our idea of man. Laying aside therefore the no« 
tions of reason, speech, and other differences^ we re* 
tain only the ideas belonging to the common na^ 
ture, viz. 6oe(y endued with life, sensation, and span- 
ianeous motion^ which we call by the common name, 
animal. After having by continued abstraction ob- 
tained the idea of animal, and the idea of plant; 
laying aside the notions of sensation, motion, &c. 
and of height, colour, &c. and only retaining the 
notions of body, life, nourishment^ growth, kc, 
which animals have in common with plants, we 
obtain the abstract idea to which we affix the com- 
mon namc; Hmng^being, By a similar process w^ 
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gain the idea of body, and lastly as the highest stcp^ 
nMance, 

A few other instaDces may he added in illaa- 
tration of this operation of the mind. By abstract- 
ing from the individaals, Socrates, Plato, Xenophom, 
Aristotle, &cc, the various circumstances in which 
they differ from each other ; and viewing in com- 
bination all or the chief qualities or attributea 
which are common to them, we derive the general 
idea denoted by the common noun Philosopher. 
From Homer, Pindar, Sophocles, Euripides, &c. the 
idea of Poet. From Parrhasius, Zeuxis^ &c. that of 
Painter. From Herodotus, Thucydides, &c. the idea 
of Historians. 

From the particular impression on the eye, occa- 
sioned by the green grass, a green cloth, the green in 
the rainhorv, 8cc. the mind derives the abstract idea 
of Green, From the comparison of green with blue, 
red, violet, indigo, &c. it derives the still more ab- 
stract notion of Colour, From colour, light, taste, 
sound, &c. Passive Quality. From passive, habitual, 
and natural quality, Qjualiti/. 

From individual triangles, whether right-angled, 
obtuse-angled, isosceles, equilateral, small, large, &c. 
we acquire the abstract notion expressed by Trt- 
angle. Frc»m triangle, square, rhomb, polygon, circle, 
&c. Figure. From Jigure and form. Sensible Quality, 
From sensible, passive, natural, and habitual quality^ 
Quality. 

The imperfect exercise of this faculty of abstract 
tion, as observable in children and savages, will 
serve more fully to illustrate its nature. A striking 
instance of it was afforded by two natives of Nevr 
Zealand, who lately visited England. Having in 
their own country no quadrupeds except dogs, pigs, 
and rats, (of which the first only are indigenous,) 
and not having acquired any common name ta 
comprehend those three classes of animals ; they at 
first applied their name for dog {caraddee} to eVery 
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quadruped which t^ey saw in England^ as suppos-i 
iDg them to be no more than particular variations 
of the. same species. Upon further acquaintance^ 
however^ with the several species^ they adopted 
caraddee in a sense equivalent to quadruped, ex- 
pressing the several species by adding to that word 
the English name of the animal. Thus they carried 
back with them to their own country the names, 
caraddee-hoTse, caraddee~cow, caraddee -sheep, as well 
as caraddee-dog : employing their old word to denote 
an idea more abstract^ (that is, comprehending 
fewer simple ideas, and extending to a greater 
number of individuals,) than that which they had 
originally attached to it. 

A similar process is observable in other lan- 
guages. Thus the Greeks and the Romans, as they 
emerged from the state of barbarity, transferred the 
words m^irn and virtus, from their original application, 
in which they denoted the only moral excellence they 
acknowledged, viz. manliness, or courage, to a more 
abstract sense^ including everj/ moral excellence : that 
is,' to speak technically, the word at first indicative 
of the species became appropriated to the genus. So 
9iiM»M0-vM}, originally applied to distributive Justice, sub- 
sequently acquired a more abstract application to 
universal virtue ; goodness, which probably was first 
employed to denote benevolence, has gradually ac- 
quired its present more extended sense. 

There are many words in the- use of which we 
may trace an opposite process, the more abstract 
and extensive term having subsequently acquired a 
less abstract signification, by the addition of some 
new ideas to those which it originally compre- 
hended. We have examples of this in the words, 
passion, when applied io anger; charity, applied to 
alms-giving; lust, as applied to impure desire; af^ 
fection, as applied to love. 

The process of the mind previously described for 
the purpose of illustrating the origin and nature of 

E 
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affsiract nmau, is of the sanie nature as thai whkk 
]« here more fully developed. Every abstract no* 
tion might, if it were thought necessary, be distin- 
gukhed by a specific abstract noun. Thus wa 
night use the terms animalUif and mmn^nest, to de« 
note the abstract notion, which we acquire £h>m the 
concretes or. connotatives, aninuU and snrni. The 
general adoption, however, of such words would 
be cumbersome and neeiUess. 

The iword which repr^ents an abstract or gene- 
ralized notion has been shewn to be commom and 
univocaL Since the ideas attached to it become, 
by this process^ limited in a philosophical and cor- 
rect manner, it is also a word of seomdary inteniion^ 
And because it is capable of being predicated or 
asserted of all the individuals from which the idea 
of the universal nature has been derived, it acquires 
also the denomination, Predicahle. 



§. 5. De Speciebus Pradicabilium. 

PRJEDICJBILIUM capUa constitui et defi- 
niri possunt ad hunc modum. Quicquid in 
multis reperiri potest, vel est tota eorum 
essentia, vel ejus pars, vel cum essentia con- 
junctum. Quare Universalia vel (quod eodem ^ 
redit) Prasdicabilia sunt quioque, et non plura ; 
videlicet, GemiSy Species^ Differentia^ Prcpriumy 
Acddens. 

Nam 1. Genus est quod preedicatur de plu- 
ribus ut eorum « essentias pars materialis sive 
communis; ut animal. 2. DifferenHaj quse ut 
essentiae pars' Jbrmaiis sive discretiva; ut ra- 
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tbmnle. 3* Species, qam ut tota essentia; ut 
honw, 4. Propr&itnf quod ut essentia junctum 
necessaria; ut risibile. 5. AccidenSf quod ut es- 
sentiee junctum contingenter ; ut album, nigrumf 

sedere. 

< 

The process of abstraction, and the use of com- 
mon nouns, are subordinate to that arrangement 
and classFftcationi without which our absolute 
icnowledge could be applied to little practical ad- 
vantage. Bat this classification may be carried still 
ftirther $ and the mind discovers amidst the mass 
of abstract notions whrch it acquires, certain dis* 
tinguishing qualities, which may form the ground 
of a convenient and complete arrangement of them 
under distinct heads. Many outlines for such a 
classification have been suffgested. But that which 
has been generally adopted as most convenient in 
practice, is the fivefold division into Oenus, Differ ^ 
ence, Species, Properttf, and Accident 

The reflecting mind discovers that the general 
notions it has formed bear a certain relation to 
each other. If it conceives of some imaginary 
common nature as an entire and independent essence, 
(as Man, Triangle, Anger,) it cannot but observe 
also that this supposed essence is composed of 
parts i that is, that the notion of it may be resolved 
into more simple and more abstract notions; fbr 
instance, the idea of man resolves itself into those 
of animalUy and raiionality; triangle into fyture ^ 
and the quality qf having three sides ; anger into 
menial perturbation and tM esBperienee of supposed iV 
Jttry, The mind further perceives that there are 
other abstract notions or qualities joined to the 
primary essence; as risibility, taUness, nobility^ to 
man ; the having three angles, the being equilateral, 

e2 
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to triangle; the dedre qf reva^, the helMg vehewnnt, 
or suppreuedj or Umg^contwued, to anger* 

Hence originates the leading arrangement, which 
is threefold ; the euence, the jNirl of the essence, and 
the quality joined to the essence. The essence con* 
sists of two ports; of which one is common to it and 
to other essences ; as animaliiy is common to ffMni 
and hriue; figure to triangle, circle, square^ &c. | 
mental perturbation to anger, enoff, hatred, pUy, 
love, &c. The other is peculiar to the essence, and 
distinguishes it from all others, and forms it that 
which it is : as rationality distinguishes man from 
all other animals; the having lAree «idef dbtinguishes 
the triangle from all other figures; the excitement 
by supposed injury distinguishes anger from other 
passions. 

But the quality joined to that essence which is 
supposed to be the subject of an abstract notion 
may also be twofold : as being either aeoejrsori/^ or 
contingently joined with it. Thus with man, the 
idea of risibUUy is necessarily joined ; those of iio6i- 
litjf, poverty, taUness, &c. are only contingenily joinefl : 
with triangle, the having three angles is necessarily^ 
the being equilateral or isosceles, &c. are accidentaUy 
joined : so also the desiring revenge is nece^sari^ 
joined with anger; the being vehement, or lasting, 
are accidentally joined with it. 

Such is the foundation of the metaphysical divi- 
sion of abstract ideas and universal natures into the 
five classes above enumerated. And hence also the 
correspondent logical division of common nouns or 
predicables, distinguished by the same terma : 
namely. 

The Species, which expresses the whole essence. 

The Genusy which expresses the common or ma-> 
terial part of the essence. 

The Difference, which expresses the distinguish- 
ing or formal part of the essence. 
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The Praperhf, which expresses that which if 
necessarily joined to the essence. 

The Accideni, which expresses that which is ac- 
cidentally joined to the essence. 

Patet hinc 1**. De iis dki PradicabUe quibas 
inest Universale, Genmque adeo, quod est plu- 
riarn essentiarum vel speciei*uni pars commu- 
nis, de spede differentibus, h. e. de diversis spe- 
eiebus quas ingreditur, dici ; ut animal de Ao- 
mine et bruto. Speciem vero, de numero diffe^ 
rentibtts^ fa. e. de diversis individuis, quorum 
singula habent essentiam speciei vocabulo signi- 
ficatam; sic homo de Socraie et P!af on^ dicitur, 
et de omnibusi quibus hatura inest humana. 
Reliqua vero Praedicabilia, (prout inferius 
patebit) e&dem de caus&y tarn de specie quam 
fiiimero differentibus dicuntur. 

The Predicables belonging to each of these five 
classes are predicated (or asserted in the same sense) 
of many things; namely, of all those objects in 
which the common or universal notion represented 
by the word is supposed to exist. 

The terms which belong to the class of Genus 
express common natures derived not immediately 
^om the comparison of individuals^ but from the 
comparison of several classes or species already 
formed by abstraction from individuals ; whence 
they are technically said to be predicated of things 
differing in species. 

Those which belong to the class of Species, since 
they represent the general or common notion of 
«ome abstract nature conceived to exist in a number 

E 3 
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of different indwiiuais, are said to be predicated of 
things differing in number. 

Those which come under the heads of Difference, 
Property, and Accident, are said to be predicated of 
things differing eUher in species or in number, be- 
cause they may have immediate reference either to 
a Genus, in which case they dre pr^icated of all the 
species comprehended under that genus; or to a 
Species, in which case they are predicated of the in- 
dividuals from which that species is derived. 

Et N. B. ex recepto more loquendi^ Genus 
et Speciem pradicari in (i. e. respondere quae- 
stioni factse per) Quid,- DifFerentiam in Qua* 
lequidi Proprium et Accidens in GbJtale, 

If it be asked^ Ctuid est illud ? it may be an- 
swered by the Species: It is a man; a triangle; 
anger : Or by the Genus : It is an animal; 9^ figure; 
a mental perturbation. 

If it be asked> CtualequvA est illud ? What is the 
quality or attribute mast allied to its essence? the 
answer is made by the Difference: It is rational ;^ 
it is three^sided ; it is excited by a sense of injury 
received. 

If it be enquired, Quale est illud? the answer 
may be made by the Property: It is risible; it heu 
three angles ; it seehs revenge. Or by some of its 
Accidents: It is tall, or learned, or virtuous; it is 
rectangular, or large, or equal to a given parallelo^ 
gram; it is vehement, or just, or excessive* 

Unde facile est conficere vulgatas Preedica- 
bilium definitioiies. Nam Genus definitur^ 
Prtedicabile quod pradicatur de plwtbus specie 
differentibus in Quid, Differentia^ V*^ ^ P^*^ 
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ribus specie vel numero differentibus in Qjialequid 
&c- 

Tliese quaint and redundant definitions are de- 
rived from the characteristics given in the three 
preceding paragraphs. 

1, A Genus is% Predicabk, predicated in Quid^ of 
several things differing in species^ as the material or 
common part of their essence : 

Thus^ Animal is a Genus, predicated in Quid, 
(i. e. expressing the nature or substance of the 
things signified J concerning several classes or com- 
mon natures^ (i. e. several things differing in species^ 
as man, bird, beast, Jish, &c.) as the material or 
common part of their essence: the attribute of 
animality being alike essential to lill those species. 
Beast is the Genus comprehending horses, cows, 
lions, tigers, hears, dogs, deer, elephants, &c. &c. 
Fish is a Genus comprehending salmon, whale, 

shark, eel, lobster, crab, trout, herrings, &c. 
Substance comprehends body and spirit. 
Figure is predicated of squares, circles, triangles, 

&c. &c. 
Metal applies to gold, silver, tin, iron, lead, iic^c. 
Weapon to sword, pistol, blunderbuss, dagger, club 9 
&c. &c. 

2. Difference is a Predicable, which is predicated 
in Qualequid, of several things which differ either in 
species or in number, expressing the formal or distin" 
guishing part of their essence. It is the term which 
expresses the primary characteristic attribute of any 
species 5 which distinguishes it from every other 
species contained under the same genus^ and is the 
source of its other qualities or properties. 

The Difference or distinguishing attribute of Ani- 
mal is sensation, which distinguishes it from titant- 
mate body, whether vegetable or otherwise. JSx- 
tension is the difference of body, distinguishing it 
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from every ma^rporeal aubiiance. Reason dkiin- 
guishes man from brutes. The having only three 
sides distinguishes triangles from squares, polygons, 
and every other species contained under the com- 
mon Genus^ rectilineal Jlgure. 

. 3. Species dtnotes that class of predkahles wMck 
is predicated in Quid^ of several imngs differing in 
nuniber, as expressing their whok essence. 

Thus^ City is a species iDcluding London, Oxford, 

Paris, Athens, Rome, &a 
River J includes the individuals^ the Thames, Isxe, 

Cam: the Tyber, the Danube, the Halys, &c* 
Man, is the name of a species comprehending 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, CreUippus; Afu* 
S4BUS, Homer, Virgil, MiUon; Thui^dides, He* 
rodoius, Lioy, Tacitus, Hume, &c. 
Start applies to the Polar Star, to ArcHtrus, Bootes, 
Sirius, Aldebaran, &c. 

4, Property, is the kind qf PredicdUe predicated in 
Quale^ (^ several things differing in species or in 
fiumher, (in other words, predicated either of dif- 
ferent species or of different individuals,) as neces^ 
sarily joined to their essence. It is a quality insepa- 
rable from that of which it is predicated, but it does 
not constitute part of its essence. It is therefore a 
secondary and dependent attribute of the genus or 
species to which it belongs, usually (perhai^s inva- 
riably) flowing as a consequence from the primary 
attribute or difference. 

The Property of Man b risibility, which is the 
result of his essential quality, rationality. 

The Property of a Triangle is the having three 
angles, which necessarily proceeds from its distia- 
guishing part, or difference, having three sides. 

The Property of Anger may perhaps be conceived 
to consist in the desire of revenge which accompa- 
nies it^ and which is the effect of the sense of injury 
received. 
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It requires an accurate acquaintance with the 
nature of things to ascertain all the predicables 
which bear relation to them. A moderate know- 
ledge of their nature will often suffice to enable us 
to refer the species to its true genus. But it is dif- 
ficult to decide which> among the various attributes 
and characteristics of any particular class of beings 
or of notionSi is really the essential attribute^ and 
the occasion of the inferior attributes: i.e. which 
constitutes the Difference and which the Property. 
We readily refer gold, silver, &c. to the genus of 
metal; horse, cow, &c. to the genus of animal; tulip, 
rose, &c. to the genus of Jlotver, But it is impos- 
sible, in the present state of our knowledge of these 
subjects, to decide which is that individual quality 
which essentially distinguishes each of those spe- 
cies from the other species comprised under the 
same genera. Naturalists are therefore compelled 
either to enumerate all the distinguishing qualities 
they can discover in each ; or to adopt an arbitrary 
mark of distinction instead of the essential difference. 

5. Accident, is that which is predicated in Quale, of 
several things differing specifically, or numerically, as 
contingently joined to their essence. 

E. g. Strength learning, experience, virtue, speed, 
beauty, wealth, &c. are accidents or contingent qua- 
lities to man. 

Whiteness, blackness, cleanliness, height, extent, &c. 
are accidents to a house, a waU, &c. &c. 



Species* 


Body. 


Proposition. 


Genus. 


Substance. 


Sentence. 


Difference. 


Having solid ex- 
tension. 


Declaratory. 


Property, 


Moveable. 


True or False, 


Accidents,\ 


White. 


Important. 


I^rge. 


Trifling. 


Heavy, 


Elegant. 


) 


Opaque. 


Short. 


c 


&c. &c. 


&c. &c. 
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Genui. 
Difference, 



Species* 
Property, 



Acddenis 



Spfaker. 

Understanding 
the art of per- 
suasion. 

Orator. 

Apte, distincte, or- 
nate dicens. 

Grecian. 

Roman. 



I 

Lf Vehement, &c. 



Genus. 
Difference* 

Species, 
Property, 

AcddentsX 



Surface. 
Bounded by one 

or more lines. 
Figure. 
Enclosing space. 

Large. 
Small. 
Smooth. 
&c. &c. 



Water from eloods. 
Falling in drops. 



Rain. 
Fertilizing the 

earth. 
Cold. 
Violent. 
Excessivei &c. 

Figure. 

Having three sides. 

Triangle. 

Having three an- 
gles. 

Equilateral. 

Isosceles. 

Equal to such or 
such a figure, &c. 



Patet T, Genus esse Totum quiddam, nempe 
Logicum^ Bive in modo loquendi; quatenus 
continet (i. e. praedicationis ambitu complecti* 
tur) species tanquam partes sui subjectivas. 
Speciem quoque Totum esse, nempa Metaphysir- 
cunif sive in modo concipiendi ; quatenus con- 
tinet (i. e. ad perfectionem sui postulat) Genus 
tanquam partem sui essehtialem. Unde Diffe- 
rentia Generi accedensi dicitur Genti^ ipsum 
dimdere, quatenus ejus significata distinguit, et 
speciem constituercy quatenus ejus essentiahi 
complet. 
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A Gmus is (logically speaking) a whole, the 
parts of which consist of the several species which 
that genus comprises^ or of which it is predicated : 
Thus, Animal is a whole dass^ couaprehemiing the 
species man and brute; of which it may he said^ All 
men are animals : all brutes are animals^ Rectilioeal 
figure comprehends triangles^ quadrilaterals, and 
polygons; the individuals under all these species, 
being included in that genus. 

A Species is (metaphysically speaking) a rvkole^ 
since it denotes an essence comprehending as its 
parts the Genus and Difiference; or a complex 
notion^ consisting of the simple or less complex 
notions of the Genus and the Difference.' Thus 
the idea of Man is formed by the combination of 
the ideas animal and rational. Rhetoric includes 
the two notions of science as its Genus, and em- 
ployed in discovering what is persuasive as its Differ* 
ence. 

Many species have no appropriate name, but are 
expressed by the combination of their constituent 
parts^ the Genus and Difference: for instance; 
passive-quality, rectilineal-figurej right^angled'trir 
angle, port-fvine, greenfinch. 



§. 6. De Pradicabilium Speciebus, 

Genus allud Summum, alind Svbaltetmum est : 
Species quoque, in Subaltemam et Infimam dis* 
tinguitur. Genus summufli, est quod nulliy 
Species infima, quss omni cognato Generi subji- 
cituT: Genus vel Species subaltema, quae et 
cognato Generi subjicitur, et de cognate Specie 
prsedicatur. Voco autem Cognate^ quae ex 
iisdem Individuis perpetu& abstractione colli- 
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guntur; ut Homo, Animal^ Vwens, Ccrpus, Sub- 
stantia : qu8Q ex SocratCf Platone &c. expurgatis 
continue difierentiis oriuntur. 

It has been seen that the mind does not rest sa- 
tisfied with the primary classification of individual 
objects. It proceeds to compare its abstract no- 
tions with each other, and to classify them also in 
the same manner. This process continues, until it 
has reduced every thing to one, or at the most to 
two general heads; for some proceed no further 
than substance and quality, as two collateral univer- 
sals : while others^ conceiving of the one as thai 
which exists independently of any other created thing/ 
and of the other as existing only in connexion with 
some subject, class them both under the notion ex- 
pressed by being. 

This most abstract notion is both the immediate 
genus comprehending substance and quality ; and 
the ultimate genus of all those other intermediate 
notions through which the mind has, by perpetual 
abstraction from the original individuals, at length 
attained to it. It is therefore called the highest, the 
ultimate, or the most universal genus. It may be 
predicated of every cognate term; but no cognate 
term can be predicated of it. 

On the contrary, the first common nature of 
which the mind forms a conception from the com- 
parison of individuals, is called the lowest, primary, 
or most specific species. Every cognate term may 
be predicated of it ; but it cannot be predicated 
universally of any cognate term. 

All the intermediate notions, (as well as the 
words which represent them,) are called subaltern. 
Like the intermediate steps in a ladder, each is at 
once superior to some, and inferior to others ; each 
may be employed as the predicate comprehending 
some less abstract cognate terms, and as the sub*^ 
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ject included in some more abstract cognate terms; 
each is a genus in relation to some lower specks; 
and a species in relation to some higher genera. 

Thus, the name Being, which denotes the uni^ 
versal or higheet Genus, may be employed aa the 
predicate in any proposition of which any one of 
its cognate terms forms the subject : as. All sub" 
stances are beings; all bodies, all animals, all men 
exist or are beings. On the other hand, every cog- 
nate term may be asserted or predicated of the 
lowest species, as lion : for example ; it is true that 
all lions are quadrupeds, are beasts, are Smites, are 
animals, are living things, are corporeal, are substances, 
are beings. But the word animal, which is a sub^ 
altem term, may be predicated of some of the terms 
which express notions in the same train of succes- 
sive abstraction ; as, all lions, all quadrupeds, all 
beasts, all brutes are animals : and may also form a 
subject of which other cognate terms may be pre- 
dicated 3 as, all animals are endued with life, are 
corporeal, are substances, are beings. In relation to 
these terms of which it is the subject, it bears the 
character and name of a species: in relation to the 
former, of which it is predicated, it bears the cha- 
racter and denomination of a genus. 

This may be illustrated by a scale somewhat si- 
milar to that which was adopted by Porphyry for a 
different purpose, and which has acquired the name 
of Arbor Porphyriana. In this scale Ens vel Res is 
the highest genus : Homo the lowest species : the 
other terms in the same column are subaltern terms. 
On the left hand are the logical differences which 
distinguish each species from the collateral species 
belonging to the genus immediately above it : on 
the right hand are the differences of those collate- 
ral species which are not specified in the scale. 
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Pfer se 
existens. 



Mole 
prsBdita, 



Vegetabile. 




Rationale. 



Filius Sophro- 

nisci et 
Phsenaretes. 



Ens vd Res. 



\ 



Substantia. 



In alio 
inheerena. 



Mole expers. 



Corpus. 



Vivcns. 




Vegetatione 
carens. 



Inratioliale. 




Alius 
qnisquam. 
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There is no actual difference between SubaUem 
Genus, i^nd SuhaJUern Species; for both the terms 
receive the same definition^ and both apply to the 
same thing. The distinction therefore is only rela" 
Hve. Thus, Animal is both a Subaltern Genus and 
a Subaltern Species. It is the former^ in relation 
to Man ; it is the latter^ in relation to Lmr^'ihmg, 
to Bo(fy, to Substance, and to Being, 

In the subsequent illustrations Substance fnXi (for 
the sake of greater simplicity) be considered as the 
h^hest Genus. 



Highesi -) 
Genus, j 



Subaltern 
Genera 
and 
Species, 



Lotvest 
Species 



mt 1 
ies. J 



Substance. 

Sintit. 

Disembo- 
died Spirit. 



Substance. 

Body. 

AnimaL 

Brute. 

Beast. 

Quadruped. 

Dog. 

Houatd. 



Angel. iGirfeyJhoupd. 






Substance. 

Body. 

Plant. 

Tree. 

Fruit-tree. 

Plum-tree. 



Green-gage- 
tree* 



The following table, though for from complete, 
will serve to illustrate the nattire of that classifi- 
cation which is the result of repeated abstraction. 
The first word denotes the highest Genus ; the 
names in the last column are chiefly lowest Spe- 
cies i the intermediate columns contain the cognate 
Subaltern Genera or Species. 
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'Animal,... 



bo 

•mm J 






^Rationali . • Man. 

{Eagle. 
Hawk. 
SwaUow. 
&c. 
{Lion. 
&c. 
{Salmon. 



.Vegetable, . 



_ rElm. 

Tree, . . . J Qak. 

l&c. 
f Grass. 
Herb, ...) Corn. 

.^c- \&c. 



CO 

D 

CO 



I, 



CGold. 
Metal, ... J Silver. 

L&c. 

r Ashler. 
Stone, ... J Marble. 

L&c. 

Planets, .•f Primary. 
^ &c* *. Secondary. 



I. 

•g" \ Angel. 

'§. I Ration 
Ico L 



Rational Soul. 
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The foUowiDg are instaaoes of Subaltern Genera 
and Lowest Species. 



r Vulture. 

Rapacious < Falcon. 

LOwl. &c. 



Pies 



fLand- 
birds^ 



BIRDS, - 



r Parrot. 
J Hornbtt!. 
LCrow. &c. 



Cock. 
Turkey. 
Gallinaceous . . • .^ Pheasant. 

Partridge. 
&c. 

Columbine Pigeon. (&€• 

r Thrush. 

Passerine J Finch. 

LLark. &c. 

IStruthious {gj"^?^^ 

r Heron. 
Cloven-footed • • • •{ Snipe. 

l Plover. &c. 



lK'"-!Pin„ate.footed...{^^^^P^; 



Web-footed 



{Duck. 
Diver. &c. 



Quare 1. Differentia est vel Geaerioaf quae 
constituit Speciem Subalternam ; vel SpectficOf 

f5 
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qus infimam : haec est quae de numero difle- 
rentibus, ilia, quae de specie differentibus prae- 
dicatun Exempla^ SmsibiU et Rationale. 

The difference joined with the gentu constitutes 
a species. If that species be subaltern, (such as is 
also a genus to some subordinate species,) the differ- 
ence which constitutes it is denominated generic, 
and is predicated pf all these subordinate species : 
thus, the difference, occupying £pace, is predicated of 
every thing concerning which body is predicated j 
namely, of the two species animate and inanimate. 
But the difference which constitutes a lowest species 
is called specific; and it applies to the individuals 
comprehended under the species ; that is, it is pre- 
dicated of things differing numerically. Thus ra^ 
tional is predicated of all the individuals to which 
the name of the species man applies. * 



Genus, 
Substance. 

Body. 

Living thing. 

Animal. 

Mammalia. 

« 

Fer«. 



Felis. 



Difference. 

Material or occupy- 
ing space. 

Having life. 

Animate. 

Sucklingtheiryoung. 

Having six conical 
teeth in each ja\v* 

Fore teeth equal : 
tongue prickly : & 
claws' retractile. 

Yellow black-streak- 
ed skin. 



Species. 
Body. 

Living thing. 
Animal. 
Mammalia. 
Ferae. 

Felis. 



Tyger. 



In column 1, the first line contains the highest 
gemis ; the others, subaltern genera. 

In column 2, the last line contains a specific 
difference ; the rest are generic differences. 

In column 3, the last line contains the lowest 
species ^ the other lines contain subaltern species. 
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2. Proprium quoque^ vel Genericum esiy qpod 
necessario comitatuir essentiam Generis summi 
vel subalterni; atque exilic adeo fluere atque 
oriri dicitur; vel Spec\ficumy quod fiuit ab 
essentift speciei infimae. lUud itaque de plu- 
ribus speciebus; hoC| de unk specie et pluribus 
Individuis prffidicatur. Exemplai Mobile et 
Risibile. 

The distinction of Property, as generic or spec^, 
18 of the same nature as that of Difference. The 
having three angles, being the property of the sub- 
altern genus Triangle^ is a generic property: the 
equalitif of the square of the hypotkenuse to the squares 
of the sides, being the property of the lowest species 
right-angle'triangle, is a specific property. Each 
kind of property is predicated of the same as the 
essence of whicli it is the property : hence the pro- 
perty of a subaltern genus is predicated of all the 
species comprehended in that genus: that of a 
lowest species is predicated of all the individuals 
which partake of the nature of that species. 

Shape is the generic property of Body. 

Growth of Living thing. 

Voluntary motion of Animal. 

Risibility is the specific property of Man, 

Proprium tamen aliunde quadrifariani dici- 
tur. I. Quod convenit soli, sed non omni; 
soil, soli Speciei, sed non omni ejus Individuo; 
ut homini esse grammaticum. 2. Quod omni, 
sed non soli ; ut homini esse bipedem. 3. Quod 
omni et soli, sed non semper ; ut homini cane- 
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soere. 4. Qaod omni, soli} et semper ; ut hombd 
rvsHnlitas. Hujusmodi Proprium est, quod 
constituit Qaaitiun Praedicabile. 

Property, taken in a vague and less determinate 
sense^ may signify that quality which agrees to a 
genus or species, either 

1. Soli sed non omni: as philosophy, reading, 
tmting, ike hope of a ffiiure existence, Uterature, mr- 
tue, prudence, &c. to Man, 

Or^ 9. Omni sed non soli : as malleabilUi^,Jusibility, 
yeUow colour, weight, value, &c. to Gold, 

Or, 3. Omni et soli, sed non semper: as the act of 
laughter or speaking, &c. to Man. 

Or, 4. Omtp, soli, et semper : as the facuUy qf 
laughter or qj speech, to Man; shape or dtv»i6iZily 
to Body, 

It may be doubted whether the third of these 
kinds of property can exist. An act (as that of 
speaking or laughing) cannot correctly be esteemed 
a property. In the instance given in the text there 
is an ambiguity. The state of hoariness may befal 
man alone; it does not belong to man always; but 
it certainly does not befal omni, every individu&l of 
the species. The liability to hoariness may perhaps 
be predicated of man alone ; but it is probable that 
all men are liable to become hoary at all times: 
great alarm > for instance^ will produce it even in 
very young persons. 

Accidens, cum essentia^ junctum sit contin- 
genter, adesse igitur vel abesse potest, salvft 
interim essentia subjecti ; cui tamen aliquaxido 
tarn tenaciter inhseret, ut cogitatione solft di- 
velli atque separari possit; ut Mantuanum esse^ 
a Virgilio. Quare vocatur InseparabUe. Quod 
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autem actu sive reipsft separari potest, ut albedo 
a pariete, dicitur Separabile. 

The place of birth, the parents, the past events of 
life, &c. are inseparable accidents to any individual 
man. His dress, posture, residence, opinions, &c. are 
separable accidents. 

That a particular triangle is equal to another figure 
IS an inseparable accident ; for if that equality be 
removed^ the triangle is no longer the same. 



ThePABOiCuiMisNrs or Categories are a certain 
enumeration of the several classes under which all 
abstract ideas> and their signs, common words^ may 
be arranged. They are as follows : 

1. Substance; either material or immaterial, 

2. Q^antity; either continuous, as lines^ solids^ 

surfaces, or as time ; or discrete, as number> 
&c 

5. QjualUi^; either innate, as the natural faculties; 

or acquired, as virtue, learning; or sensible, 
as form, sounds, colours, &c. 
4. Relation; including the two correlatives and 
the principle of the relation. 

6. Action. 

6. Passion; including the transition either from 

one place to another, or from one state to an* 
other, 

7. Place,' 

8. Time, past, present, and future. 

9* Posture, whether quiescent or active, 
10. Habit or covering; either proper, as dress to 
man, skin to beasts 3 or figurative, as leaves 
to trees. 

They are enumerated and exemplified in these 
verses': 
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Sttmma decern: Substantia^ Qoantum, Qaale^ 

Relatio, 
Actio^ Passio, Ubi> Quando, Situs, Habitus* 
Presbyter exilis, specie pater, orat et ardet> 
Iq campo, semper rectus, et in tnnicH. 

This classification was introduced by Archytas, 
and adopted by Aristotle. An acquaintance with 
it is useful, chiefly because it is so often alluded to 
both in ancient and modem writings. 

« 

§. 7. De Divisione. 

QUEMADMODUM Vox Singularia dicitar 
IndividuufUy ita et Communia Dividua dici p0t« 
e«t. Eam enim per Metaphoram dividere did- 
tur, qui pluri^ ejus significata recenset; nam in 
uno multa distinguit. Ita qui animal dicit esse 
(i. e. vocabulum animal significare) homiwem et 
brutumf dicitur animal in hominem iruksmgue 
dioidere. 

Quare Dioisio est distlncta ennmeratio'plu- 
rium quae communi nomine significantur : Est- 
que analoga distributioni totius in partes. 

Logical Division is The distinct enumeration of the 
several things which are signified hy a common name. 
Though it is analogous to Physical Division, or the 
distribution of a whole into its parts, yet the two 
kinds of Division are totally distinct in their nature, 
and must by no means be confounded with each 
other. 

The physical division of a tree consists in its dis- 
tribution into trunks roott branches^ leaves^ &c.; but 
the logical division of tree is into fruit-trees and 
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Hmber»trees; each of which may be further divided ; 
the former (to omit intermediate divisiona) into 
apple-ireesy vmes, orange-trees, &c. ; the latter into 
oak, elm, ash, &c. 

Logical division may be thus distinguished from 
physical division. In the former the divided^-whole 
may be uuivcrsally predicated of each of the ^vid- 
ing fnembers ; as all elnu, all oaks, all beeches, &c. 
are tmber'irees: all men, all brutes, are animals. 
But this cannot take place in the latter. More- 
over^ physical division can be applied to tWitn- 
duals only 5 logical division only to classes. 

Animals may be logically divided into Rational 
and Irrational: 

Or into GressiUa, Volatilia, NatatUia, ReptiUa, 
and Zottphyta : 

Or into Mammalia^ Aves, Amphibia, Pisces, Insecta, 
and Vermes : 

Or into cold-blooded and warm-blooded. 

Gressile Animals may be divided into Bipeds and 
Quadrupeds, 

Mental operations are either acts of Simple Appre^ 
hension, of Judgment, or of Reasonir^* 

Virtues are classed under the heads of Prudence, 
Justice, Fortitude, and Temperance* 

Or thus : Virtues are moral and intellectuaL Moral 
excellencies or virtues are courage, temperance, libe^ 
ralUy, nfagnificence, magnanimity, meekness, courtesy, 
veracity y facetiousness, modesty, justice. Intellectual 
excellencies are art, science, wisdom, understanding, 
prudence. 

The lowest species may be divided either by an 
artificial classification, or by the enumeration of its 
individuals. Man may be divided into civilized and 
uncivilized-: white, black, and of intermediate colour : 
European, African, Asiatic, and American : learned 
and unlearned. Planets may be divided into those 
attended by satellites and those without satellites; or 
by the enumeration ot Mercury, Venus, Mars, &c. 
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Unde et nomen ipsum Commune dicitur 
Totum DixAsumj et distincta ejus significata, 
Partes sive membra dividentia^ ct bene dividend! 
I^;e8 statuuntur tres. 

1. Dividentia sigillatim minus contineant 
(i. e. arctius sigoificent) quam Divisum. Nam 
Totum est majus partibus singulis. 2. Divi- 
dentia conjunctim plus minusve ne contineant 
quam Divisum. Nam Totum est a^quale par- 
tibus universis. 3. Membra Divisionis sint 
opposita, (i. e. in se invicem ne contineontur:} 
nam sine distinctione frustra est partitio. 

To classify animah as intelligent and not-mteUi" 
gent beings, would offend against the first rule ; sioce 
each of those classes contains something not in- 
cluded in the word Animal, 

In the following passage the author (or probably 
the interpolator) offends against the second rule. 
'' Virtus omnis tribus rebus fere vertitur : quarum 
una est in perspiciendo quid in qu&que re verum 
sincerumque sit 7 alteram cohibere motus animi 
turbatos^ appetitionesque obedientes efficere ra- 
tioni : tertium, iis quibuscum congregamur uti 
moderate et scienter.*' (Cic. Off. ii. 5.) The parts 
together do not equal the whole. The virtue c>f 
^fortitude is omitted. '' Prseterire aliquid maximum 
vitium in dividendo estJ.* 

The common division of the Operations of the 
mind into Simple Apprehension, Judgment^ Reason^' 
ing, and Method, offends against the third rule. 
Method is not opposed to, but is comprised in> 
Simple Apprehension, 

" Differentiam Mot^s naturalis etviolenti maximi 
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cum socordid, introducunt philosophi ; cum omnis 
mottts violentus etiam oaturalis reveri sit." 

*' Quomodoautemphilosophu8^(Epicuro8) loqui- 
tur tria genera cupiditatum \ naturales et necessa-^ 
rias^ naturales, non necessarias: nee naturales, nee 
necessarias ? Primum divisit ineleganter ; duo enim 
genera quae erant, fecit tria. Hoc non est dividere 
sed frangere rem. Qui si diceret^ cupidit^itum esse 
duo genera^ naturales et tnanes : naturalium quoque 
item dvLOt necessarias et non necessarias; confectares 
esset. Vitiosum est enim in dividendo^ partem in 
genere numerare/' 

Cicero represents Pansstius to be guilty of an 
offence against the second rule^ in his threefold dis- 
tribution of the subjects of moral deliberaiionj 
namely, de honesto, de utili, de comparatione eorum^ 
To supply this supposed defect he adopts a more 
copious enumeration ; namely, of virtue or duty ; of 
ihe relative obligation of different duties; of uUlitif; 
t>f the relative value of different usrful things ; and, 
of the comparison between duty and utility. And he 
adds^ '' Quam ille triplicem putavit esse rationem, 
in quinque partes distribui debere reperitur." But 
does not Cicero err (to use his own language) 
'' partem in genere numerando?*' The division of 
Panaetius seems most correct; the absolute and the 
relatvoe obligation or usefulness of any actions, 
being the respective subdivisions of the two general 
classes, de honesto and de utili. Cicero appears 
unintentionally to suggest this arrangement by his 
xnode of summing up : " Primum igitur est de hom 
nesto, sed dupliciter: tum pari ratione de utili: 
post de comparatione eorum disserendum." 

Is not the same author inaccurate in his division 
of Moral Virtue, when he introduces Prudence as 
one of its species ; employing that word, not in 
ihe £ense in which it occurs in other parts of bis 
treatise, and in which it is commonly received; 
but to denote the acquisition of swnce f He thus 

o 
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lepreseQts it as a part of one of the mAftdtf qj 
deliberation, and ^lerefore neceMarily compreheadeil 
under that ^neral head. Yel he afterwards dis- 
lingubbcs between the two aa eolladtral species 
under the same genus. ** Omnis autem eogtalio 
motusque animi, aut in cmuHum eaptimdts de rstut 
honeitiset perHnenHlnu ud bene healequi e immiu m , 
aut in shrdits «deitfltf ct^^iriltoim^e Tersabiluv/* 



§• 8. 2>e DefiniAone. 

DlVl^IONEM exciplt (quae per Metapboram 
tqii0«|«» dicitur) D^biitio; <)uju8 est, assigiuure 
conc^ptus et Yocesi quibus ea, qu» ab ixmcesi 
disUnota vplttmus, velut agronim fines, ex limi- 
tibus sttis dignosoantun Qoss cum definitb 
liotiora esse debeant magisque ob^iaa, Definido 
vulgo dicitur OratiQ eapHcoiiva definiU.- Oratio 
(tnquam) ut a nomine distingttatulr ; EspUeatioa 

quoqiiQ^ mam ^t nomeu eaprimiL 

< 

The most superficial observer must have uolieed 
how vaguely ffod indefinitely words are commbnlj 
employed. To the same word some attach a 
greater number, others a smaller number of simpte 
notions. Even the same person does this at iHf- 
ferent times, partly from inadvertency, and parAy 
from necessity ; as may be observed in the applir 
cations of rdtio noticed in the illustrations of ana- 
logous nouns. Words are moreover often incorrect 
in their original application, having been prhnari)y 
eoiployed to represent ideas attained by an inaccu^ 
Irate process of abstraction ; as the use of the word 
heal seems'to have been derived from the erronebua 
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cbnstdertitioo of ihe caoM and the tifecl» •§ if t^ey 
were one and the same. So also^ idea, pofitwe an^ 
megaiive tiechitUfft 9cc Hence laordk are among the 
chief oecaaions cf inaccnrate appraheoaiona and in« 
diitinct judgments. We are so habituated lo their 
use, that we conceive the abstract notions to which 
they are applied to have been the natural anfl 
almoat intuitive result of our own reflection^ ooa* 
firmed by universal admowledgment, and therefore 
necessarily correct: while we are perhaps only fel« 
lowku: Uie irague i|iplication adoptail by the 
thougntless, or by some philoiophar imperfectly 
acquainted with the subject. Hence arises the im« 
portaate of the distinction between the primary and 
the Meeondanf intention of nouns. Henoa also 
arises the necessity of DefinUktu It serves to shew 
what notibns are to be induded, and by inference 
#fuit to be rcjaclcd, hi each woids and thus to 
iJbrd aa far as possible a precise understanding of 
its meaning. Even thus^ we can but imperfectly 
ittcceed in atiquirinff predlsioli ; not only because^ 
in spite of the best definition^ the mind wiU ffOWt 
to the notions it has been previously used to apply 
to anv particular term; but becauie tbetufriMiKiils 
of denning are still wwrdt^ and thelrefore liable to 
the same amlngiiity as the term defined. This cir- 
cumstance renders a single word Wholly incompe- 
tent to sustain this office. A synonjrm may explun, 
but cannot define a word. A combination of words 
alftiffda a greater approximation to precision, beoailise 
the ambiguity in each is in some measure co i r e etad 
by its connexion with the rest. Even the definition 
of the term DefUiiivam, as given in the text» illus«^ 
tratea tUu ambiguity; since the word asataj^a Is 
there eniployed« not in-its common use, as a eom« 
Unatkm of words containing and relating to « finite 
verb : but, as Ariitatle often uses it| simply for a 
combination of words, without the latter 
tion. 

62 
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Definitio alia Nominalis est, quae vocis signi* 
ficationem aperit; alia JSea/if, quae rei naturam. 
Mealis iterum vel Accidentalism sive Description 
qu8& definito accidentia (puta causas, effectus» 
proprietatesy aliaque id genus) assignat; vel 
EssenOaUSi quae partes essentiae constitutlvas. 
Essentialis Aemx^fie^ vel Metaphysica sive Logica^ 
quae Genus et Di£Perentiam; vel PhysicOf quae 
partes essentiae physicas, i. e, realiter distinctas : 
nam Genus et Differentia solft mente distin- 
guuntur. 

£• g. Definitur homo Nomtnaliter, qui ex 
humo. jlcddentaliteTy Animal bipes implume^ 
Metaphystce^ Animal rationale. Physice, Ens 
naturale constans corpore organico et anim& 
rational!. 



Definition ]S< f Accidental. 

iReal J r 

lEisential i 



r Nominal. 

^^^ "S - r Metaphysical. 

1 Physical. 

The four lot»est species of definition are Nominml^ 
Accidental, Metaphymal, and PhysicaL 

De/Snttfon« ^Proposition. 

(Nominal.) A Proposition is that ivhich is pro- 
posed to the judgment for its assent or rejection. 

(Accidental.) A Proposition is the vocal or 
written expression of the act of judgment. 

(Metafhtsical.) a Proposition is a declaratorjr 
sentence. 



OS i»sFmmoK£: w 

. (PftYMCAX..) A Proporiiim: is thai; wldisk oomiste 
of 41 ^ubjec^ a predkate^ and a oopak* 

(MixBp.) A PropofUim ia a dedamtory aeip» 
lensc^ grammaUeal and perfect* sig^aifykig aome«« 
Ibing^xiitliar tme or false, and free ^mambigiiity. 

1. NomintU Dqfinitum (as the tcrao is used by 
AUrioh) ttkaj be called £tyMnlogical Definition: 
tad ttinpbr (explains the original iasBort of the 

EL 4^1 jlatmoi icui eat cnmtL 

Fi& ita appeU&tuas est* quia /Sat qusd 4ietmn isae^ 

PareUlelogram, a figure composed U y^iififMn xti^ 

tight, the fluid .substance wjiich is light9^9 or 
possesses the smallest degree of Welglit. 

Qui sapientiam expeiunt, philosophi nomiqantvr ; 
nee quidqaam aliud est philosbphta, si interpretari 
V£lis, preeter studium samentia. 

The term "Nominal Definition Is often more Ex- 
tensively applied to every definition of which .the 
object is not to describe the nature of the thing in« 
tended by the word^ but to isxplain the mere si^i-' 
fication of the word Itself, uf this kind are the 
definitions of the mental operations ; of this kind 
a^e also all mathematical definitions: their object 
being simply to avoid ambiguity by stating in what • 
sense each word will be employed ; that is^ of what 
fiotions it is to be the sign. Hence Nomindl Defi- 
nition is distinguished from i2eaZ. Definition^ which 
cdmprehends all the other species, and which pro« 
fesses to describe not only the signification of the 
word^ but the nature also of the thing signified. 

2. Accidental Definition, i. e. Description, is one 
of^the species of Bml Definition. It oescribes the 
thing demoted by any word> by assigning soaM 

G 3 
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cbaracteristic, though not primary^ qualities belong- 
log to it. It is frequently the only method in which 
we can define a word, or thing, in consequence of 
our ignorance both of the natural and component 
parts, and of the metaphysical parts, especially of 
that leading quality which constitutes the Differ- 
ence. Thus we dl^ne or rather describe plants, 
minerals, animals, &c. &c. by an enumeration of 
their respective qualities or accidents. £. g. Silver, 
a metal of a white colour, less ductile than gold ; 
more elastic than gold, lead, or tin, but less so than 
copper, &c. i&c.: D(^, a quadruped distinguished 
by six fore teeth and six grinders in the upper jai^, 
and six fore teeth and seven grinders in the lower 
jaw. 

Accidental Defintiiom. 

A Cloch is a mechanical contrivance to shew the 
progress of time. 

Heat is the sensation produced by approaching 
fire. 

Animal, an organized living body, endued with 
sensation. 

Animal, a body which can move itself from place 
to place. 

Dog, the most intelligent, and faithful, and af- 
fectionate of domestic animals. 

Honey, a viscous substance, of a whitish or yel- 
lowish colour, sweet to the taste, soluble in water, 
and becoming viscous on fermentation, inflamma- 
ble, liquable by a gentle heat, and of a fragrant 
smell. 

Tree, that which shoots out into leafy branches. 

Ink, a liquid used for the purposes of printing 
and writing. 

Light, the material medium of sight. 

The collateral species of Real DefinUion are Ac- 
ddenial and Essential The latter is of a more 
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perfect nature than the former, since it assigns the 
primary and essential qualities or parts of the thing 
to be definecl. But the parts or qualities thus as* 
signed may he twofold, namely either the natural 
and constituent parts of each individual compre* 
hended under the common name; as the wheelst the 
balance, the spring, the graduated dial, the hands 
&c. of a watch ; or the imaginarif and metaphysical 
parts which complete the abstract notion repre- 
sented by the word, namely, the Genus and the 
Difference ; such as the notions of time^keeper, and, 
adaptation to the pockety which are the metaphysical 
parts oi watch, and suggest the definition, a pocket 
time-keeper. This species of essential definition is 
therefore denominated logical or metaphysical; the 
other, physical or natural 

3, Logical or Metaphysical Definitums. 
Ui«tUlt9-ts, BcvMvrtKH ipdt^ rSf if* iuh, 
, 'AMAtfvVtf, 'H TFt^i iicfSt tnnfioXn, 

Light, air reduced to its most subtle state. 

Animal, vivens sensibile. 

Belief, assent produced by apparent credibility* 

Knowledge, assent produced by self-evidence, or 
deniion St ration* ^ 

Tree, a plant which supports itself by a stem. 

Parallelogram, a four sided figure, the opposite 
sides of which are parallel. 

'BWv i fvr^^ixii, ^wttfug m^i ituff r$v Bw^ncm to hh- 

Medium Cfficmm, icl est, qnod, cur factum sit, 
ratio probabilis reddi possilC 
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Animal, z Xwitig bddy, eoosisdmg of head* body> 
%s. &c. 

l*f ee^ that Which Consists of root, t^nk, bratrches^ 
leaves^ and sap. 

'Chair, a machhie which id composed of legs, a 
seal, and a back, i 

Ink, a mixture of copperas, gall, and gom. 

, Bones Definitionk leges potissimura trw snot* 
1. Deflnitio sit tideeqaata definito : alias aon 
explicat definitum. Quae enim angustior est, 
«atplidiiC tantum parhmj oum definkom ait io^ 
turns quffi laxior, ^xplicat totum, cam defini- 
tum sit tantum pars. 2. Ut per se clarior sit 
et notior definite: alias non explicat omnino. 
Dico tamen per se, quia per acddens potest tni- 
nus inteiligi quod netink «it Bu4aiatuKii S. Ut 
juste vocum propYiarom nuftioro -absdivBtur: 
nam ex metaphoris oritur ambiguitas, ex nimift 
bfevitate obscuritasy ex prolixitate confusion 



I. If man be defined an intelligent being; or a 
tree, an erect plant having foliage : such definitiona 
are erroneous ; inasmuch as they describe a whole 
<^ which the defined term is but a part t In oppo- 
sition to one branch of the first rule. 

If than be defined a civUized rational creature^ 
the first rule is disregarded, by the limitation ivkkth 
excludes undMixed man. The defisitien, of enthu'- 
siast, as one whose feelings are ^miker uudukf orex- 
emsioBBiy engaged in reHgUms matters, w too limited^ 
since the term defined includes also those whose 
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feelings are exoessSvely or unduly excited by any 
object whatever. 

2. The following definitions offend agcunst tiie 
second rule. 7, 

Appk, the ^ruit of the apple-tree. 

The right hand / not thd left. 

Net'work; any thing reticulated or decussated 
with interstices between the points of interseciion* 

Judgment; that which is expressed by the com-^ 
bination of words into a sentence. 

Triangle; a figure which has any of its exterior 
angles equal to its two interior and opposite an- 
gles. 

Definitio, Oratio explicativa definiti : for of cori< 
relatives the one cannot be better known than the 
other. Therefore neither of the words definitum 
and df!^tio can be properly used in an explanation 
of the other. 

Words expressing less complicated ideas are th 
fact (or^ per se) more perspicuous than those which 
express the more complex ideas. Hence/ though 
use has rendered the word nian more familiar to us 
than the words rational animal^ these are in their 
own nature more clear and better known. 

The same may* perhaps^ be said in defence of 
Dr. Johnson's definition of net-work, with the ex- 
ception of the word reticulated. 

Words expressive of ideas purely simple cannot 
be properly defined. Hence the definitions of the 
operations of the mind are less clear^ or at the best 
not more clear than the operations themselves: 
they in fact do little more than substitute one de- 
nomination for another. 

3. Definitions should be expressed in ^ suitable 
number of words ; in opposition to prolixity or ex- 
cessive brevity. The following are consequently 
improper. 

Money is that useful species of property^i which^ 
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bjr wtfjTkg Iw a c6flkmon sieMulre by wbieh all tho 
necessaries^ all the conveniences, and all the luxuries 
of life may be estimated and procured, becomes it- 
self the great essential, and comprises within itself 
all that can be thought needful to render life de- 
sirable. 

Money is coin. 

Definitions should be expressed in proper (as op- 
pbsed to metaphorical) words. The following are 
therefore improper : 

Money is the servant of the wise and virtuous^ 
\}\Xt the inaster of the wicked and the nnwise. In 
Ihe hands of the former it is the tool or instrument 
by which he performs innumerable acts of virtuej 
while in the hands of the fool it is the productive 
foot of viae, shame, and misery. 

Judgment is an operation by which the tbind^ 
slttijCig on a tribunal, passes sentence on the agree* 
psent or disagreement of any two objects. 
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CAP. II. 

DE PROPOBITIONE CATSOOBICA ?U|K.A* 

$• 1. €lidd sit Prqpodiia. 

SECUNDA Pars Logicae agit de Proposttione 
aive HmnticUione ^ quod «$t signum aecui^ae 
operationis InteUectus, sive JvMdam wbig 
expressura. 

Quare> ad Propositionem legitimam regui- 
ritur 

1. Quoad vocemi ut sit OraHo qfflrmans vel 
negansj quse est ejus essentia. 

2. Quoad sensuiDt ut verum mlfaisum aigm^ 
fiaetf (id soil, quod res est, vel secns, dioat,) 
quod essentise necessario nexum, ^t proiode 
prcpnetoB est. Uode «t 

d. Non est ambigua; sic enim orationes 
easet. Ncc 4f. Sk>keqa vel mutUa; sic enixn 
nMiil sigDfficaret. 

1. The deftiiHion A seiUmtee tMch eitiier ajfirms 
«r denm^ er, A deeiaraiory aeniencet tx>mprises the 
vHiole essence, or the complete abstract uotiodi of 
Proposition, For Propositions form one of tibe sp»v 
oies eomprebeoded imder the geovs, Smstence; and 
they are distkigunhed fnom.all the collateral speeiesi 
as wterrogatory, imperative, :&c. by the d i ih w ^B ef 
"decknmioffy, or >indiofltfiue'; that M, ^expressing eiikeg 
anqffirmation or a negation. -» 

The following sentences are not dedlasatoi^j 
nod eonse^ently are Aot propositions. ^ > ) 
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Can envff dtvell in heaihdy breasts f 
Tu modo posce deos veniam. 

Hie murtts aheneus esto. 
Nil conscire sibi. 
Heu I hominum ignaras mentes ! 
Qjuandofortuna non muiatfidem! 
I)a spatium viice, multos da, Jupiler, annos. 

The following^ on the other hand^ are Propo-' 
sitions; since they either affirm or deny: 

Deep disappointmetU lurks in every prize^ 

Est modus in rebus, 

NuUus argento color est, nisi iemperato splendeatusu. 

Quod honestum non est, id non decet. 

Propositions are frequently so combined as to 
form a complex sentence ; sls. 

Squares and triangles are rectilineal Jigures :- u e. 
Squares are rectilineal figures; and^ Triangles are 
rectilineal figures. 

Unsought advice is the dictate of presumption, and 
appears to convey implicit censure: which contains 
two propositions, each predicating something dif- 
ferent concerning the subject. Unsought advice* 

Neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalUieS, 
nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be 
able to separate us from the love qf God, This sen- 
tence contains as many propositions as there are 
subjects; the same predicate^ shall be able, 4^, 
being applied to each. 

2. The quality of necessarily signifying either that 
which is true or that which is false, is the logical 
property of a Proposition, For it is the iinmediate 
and natural consequence of its difference, namely, 
affirmation or negation. 

To bfi true or false is the property of Judgment / 
to signify what is true or false is therefore the pro- 
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perty of Propositions. Those epithets are iin« 
uroperly used^ when applied to any operation of 
the mind not comprehended under judgment. 

3« An ambiguous sentence is in fact a double sen- 
tence. Of such propositions the heathen oracles 
afford many instances. Ambiguity may be occa* 
sioned either by the equivocal sense of the words^ 
or by the dubious construction of the sentence. 
Thus, K^$Ith''AXv9 iutSttf ^Myi^Anv «c;^w fu$r»Xifvu. 

The clause, Dum pelago desavit hyems, (iBn. vr, 
52r) when not limited and explained by its context, 
may signify. While the storm is raging; or. Till the 
storm cease* Thus also. Nee, dum desaviat ira, ear- 
pectat. (Luc. v. 303.) 

Ovfjitii fdf ir(«finty tsrf ;^frt : (II. I. 50.) i. e. Hejirst 
attacked the mules; or, according to some critics 
alluded to by Aristotle, the sentinels. 

Htedorumque gregem viridi compelUre hibisco: 
<Virg. £cl. ii. 30.) To lead the flock to the green 
mallows: or, to drive them toith a green rush or 
tfvifr, 

^H ywm, yJttf nra^ui' You are very diligently 
weaving, or, you are {ivi^ig very extravagantly, 
(Aristoph. Nub. 55,) 

4. The ungrammatical expressions of the illiterate 
are not real propositions ; nor are any combinations 
of words in which there is not a distinct subject, 
predicate, and copula, either expressed or obviously 
implied. A word to the wise, is mutilated and in- 
complete in form^ but not in sense. The same 
ellipsis is adopted in the Latin, Verhum sat sapienti. 
The corresponding French proverb is complete in 
form as well as in sense, Le sage entend a demi-mot, 

Quare, ea demum Propositio legitima cen- 
sebitur, quae juxta definitionem vulgatam, est 
Oratio Indicativa^ congnm et perfectOf verum 
velfalsum signi/kans, sine ambiguitaie. 
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This definition is of a mixed nature. It woald 
have been more accurate if limited to the strictly 
logical definition, a declaratwe sentence* The pro- 
perty ought not to form a part of the defiaitioD^ 
but to be deduced from it. The prbbibition of am- 
biguous, ungrammatical, and imperfect sentences, 
is a highly important rule, or inference from the de- 
finitioD^ but should not be represented as a part of 
it. If ^ sentence be not gramtiiatiea}, etitn*e, and 
of a determinate sense, it cannot be declaratory. 

§. 2. Proposiiionum Spedies. 
dUS Diyisiones variier sunt* 



> ,b 

o 

04 



Substance, r Categorical, . . | ^^^ 

f Essential into / Affirowitivc. 
' \ Negative. 

Acccidenta],iQto ^ paig^! 

{Universal. 
Particular. 
Singular. 
Indefinite. 



1. Categorka est, quae enuntiat absolute; 
at^ Homo est risibilis. Hypothetical quae sub 
conditione; ut, si homo est-rationalis est risibir 
lis. Vel dies est vel nox. 

Quod Categorica dicit, nihilo nexum est; 
quasi per se subsistens: quod .Hypothetica, 
condition! substat Unde et haec Divisio peti 
dicitur a Substaiitid Propositionis ; et per ejus 
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membra respoa^ietur interroganti^ Qu^ est Pro^ 
po&itio ? 

Categorica rursus dividitur in Puram ^ 
Modalem^ Hypothetica in Conditionalem^ Dis'^ 
jumctivamj &c. Categorica pura, sive Proposi^ 
Ho de inesse^ est quae pure affirroat vel negat; 
i. e. simpliciter dicit JPraedicatum ines^e, ve) 
Bon ineaae, aulgecto; ut, Homo est ammah 
Homo non est lapis* ModaUs, quae cum Modo^ 
h. e. vocabulo exprimente quomodo Prffi;.diqi^- 
turn insit sub^ecto; ut, N^cesse est hominem 
esse animal* ImpossSbile est hominem esse topi- 
dan. De Categoric^ purftj et quidem solftf 
imprfesentiarum loquor; de caeteris alibi dic- 

Ptire Caii^orkid ProposUkms. 

Order U the lifk qf despatch. 

Affected despatch is a most dangerous thing. 

Nemo est ab omni narte beatus, • 

Is, quisquis est, qui moderatione et consiantid quietus 
animo est, sibique ipse placatus, ut nee tabescat moles* 
tits, nee frang^tHT t^more, nee sikenter quid expetens 
ardeat desiderio,nec alacritate futili gestiens deliques- 
eat, is est sapiens, is est beatus* 

These propositions purely declare the ezntenee 
or non-existence, in the subject^ of the quaiity or 
character denoted by the predicate. In the last 
sentence, (which contains two propositions,) the 
quality of being a nfise man, and that of being a 
happy man, are respectively asserted to be attached 
to the sul^ct^ is qm moderfsihone, &c* The pireced- 
ing proposition declare that the attribu^. p«^jfec^ 
happiness, does not exist in an§^ »KfM. 

H 2 
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Categorical Modal Propotiiums. 

De quo omnium natura consentit, id verum esse 
necesse est. 

Corpus mortale interire necesse est. 

It is not possible that an unholy man can enter 
heaven; 

It was necessary that the patterns of things in the 
heavens should be purified with these : but the heavenly 
things themselves with better sacrifices than these, 
' Riches may possibly be applied to the best qfpur^ 
poses. 

Fortune probably depends more on external accidents 
than on human sagacity. 

, It is obvious that such propositions may be con- 
sidered as pure categoricals» For the sense of the 
ivord by which the mode is expressed may be con- 
veyed by joining a correspondent adverb to. the 
predicate ; or the modal word may be considered 
as the predicate^ the leading portion of the sentence 
being the subject. Thus it may be said^ Q)rpu9 
mortale est res necessario-interitura ; or> Corpus moT" 
tale interire est res-necessarut. The application of 
riches to the best of purposes is a thing possible. Thai 
fortune depends more on external accidents than on 
human sagacity is a probable fact^ 

Conditional Hypothetical Propositions, 

Ambitious men, if they be checked in their desires^ 
become secretly discontents 

Cum consequens aliquod falsum est, iUud et^us con^ 
sequens est non potest esse verum. 

Disjunctive Hypothetical Propositions. 

Studies Serve for delight, for ornament, or for ability,, 
Aut Epicurus, quid ^tvoluptas, automnes mortales^ 
qui ubique sunt, nesdunt^ 
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a. AJIffFrntkiwOy est cujus Copula aflSnnatiTs 
est; ut, Homo e^t a^nmaL Non progredi est 
regredL Negativa^ cujus negat; ut, Homo non 
est lapis* Ntdlus avarus est dives. Vera, qnsB 
quod res est dicit; ut, Homo est animal FqlsOf 
qiUB secus; ut, Homo est lapis. £t cum 
per hasce species bene respondeatur interro- 
ganti, Qualis est Prqpositio ? (respondent enim 
per DifFerentiam et Proprhim que in quale 
prcedlcantur) dicuntur hse duae divisiones peti 
a Qualitate Propositioois. Prior a Qjuditate 
Focisj sive Essentialis Posterior a Qualitate 
Reit sive AccidejitaricL 

Affirmative Propositions. 

Extraordinary expence should be limited by the 
worth of the occasion. 

All philosophers prqfess to (Urn at the discovery of 
truth. 

Negative Propositions. 

A modest man cannot allege his own merits. 
No man can excel in every branch of science. 
Costly followers are not to be liked, 
Nq man can obtain great itdvantages who is afraid 
of petty inconveniences. 

The quality of the word or expression of a pro* 
pQsition coostitutes its essef^i quality; because 
affirmation or negation forms the logical difference 
or formal part of the essence. 

The quality of the thing or sefise is the accidental 
quality -, because the expression of truth or false^ 

hS 
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hood ifr the property ^ and consequently only an ad- 
junct to the essence. 

When the term quality is used concerning propo* 
sitions^ without any distinguishing epithet^ the es- 
sential quality is signified. 

The essential quality of a proposition is deter- 
mined by the copula. 

A proposition is not negative urrfess the particle 
pf negation immediately affects the- copula* The 
following propositions are therefore affirmative : 

I will provoke you fo jealousy by them that are no 
people, {tar 4w t6m.) 

Secuta est konestam causam non honesta victoria. 

Non injussa cano : i. e, I sing things not-uncom^ 
manded. (Virg. Eel. vi. 9.) 

Ahi9i TO? vXifMV Iff Tdv 9«^dtf if «u» etwiiotrii. 

The man who sinneih not is blessed indeed. 

He who is not dishonest deserves our esteem. 

It may occur that a proposition, which in itself 
should be deemed negative^ is in the course of an 
argument employed affirmatively ; as if, after hav- 
ing laid down the last position, it should he added. 
But the neighbouring miller is not dishonest; he there- 
fore deserves our esteem; the former of these two 
propositions must in this connexion be accounted 
affirmative^ the particle being used solely to qualify 
the predicate dishonest r q. d. The neighbouring miller 
is a not^dishonest man. 

Some propositions are of a misled nature i con- 
sisting of an affirmative which comprises a nega- 
tive; or of a negative comprising an affirmative., 
For instance, Man alone destroys those of his own 
species ; that is, both, Man destroys his own species / 
and, No other creatures destroy those of their 6wi^ 
species. I did not strike him intentionally ; that i»V 
/ did strike him ; and / did it not intentionally. 

Ttfy fiif yvir sr &wr»?itfi TrvretftMit, *Onj^itfti fuvf^ wk, 
Mx^n9t rn «-{;«Ti?Ti pwg«'> mnfw^i.. (Herod » Poly.. 
196.) 
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To ascertain the truth or falsehood of a propo* 
sition is not the office of Logic> but of that science 
to which the subject-matter of the proposition be- 
longs ': as. The sun is a mass of ice. The sun is an 
entire globe of fire. The sun is composed of ignited 
matter. Pride is wholly sinful. Some kinds of pride 
are honourable and right. 

S. Universalis^ est quae subjicit terminum 
communem (cum signo universalis omniSi nul^ 
luSf &c. adeoque) pro universis suis significatis 
distributive sumptum. Particularism quae ter- 
minum communem (cum signo particular! ali- 
quisy quidam, &c. adeoque) ex parte ^tantum 
significantem. SingidariSj quse vocem (vel 
sponte, vel ex signo saltem) Individuam; 
ut» Socrates legit. Hie homo est doctus. Indefi^ 
nitOy quse (terminum communem sine signo, «t 
proinde) ancipitem: nam, manente formula, 
vim recipit diversam; ut, Homo est animak 
nempe omnis : Homo est doctusy aliquis scilicet. 

Pctitur hsec Divisio a Quantitate Proposi- 
tionis; nempe numero eorum pro quibus sub- 
jectum supponit : unde et per has species bene 
respondetur interroganti, Quanta sit Propdsi- 
tio ? 



The quantity of a proposition depends on the 
extent in which its subject is applied. If the sub- 
ject signifies some ohe object only, the proposition 
is singular. If it is a[ word signifying many things^ 
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• 

(iJbftt 19, ft commoa pooa,) but is by AO^ie a4jii]ict 
limited to a portion of them only, the propositioo 
is parlicuUir, If it signifies many, and is so em^. 
ployed as to denotte .them all, the proposition is 
utmersal If the ei^tent of tbe subject is to be 
.known only by the sen9(e, apd not from the form, 
the proposition is indefinite. 

A term, whether subject or predicate, is distributed 
or universal, when used in its widest extent, as ap- 
plied without limitation to every individual signi- 
fied by it 

1. Universal Proposiiions^ 

All the metals are fusible by heat. 

Every intelligent being is responsible for his conduct. 

No bad consequences can eventualh^ proceed from 
compliance with the laws of our country. 

There does not exist a man who is not ignorant on 
some useful topic, 

AU men think all men mortal but themselves. 

No human foresight can check the advance of old 
age, infirmities, and death. 

2. Particular Propositions, 

Some men of deep erudition confine their knofoledse 
to their own breasts. 

Several useful opportunities have been neglected. 

Many have raised frrtunes at the hazard of their 
lives. 

Most arbitrartf monarchs are revengeful. 

Few men in this period qf universal knowledge attain 
to literary eminence. 

Almost all the poets have been unfortunate. 

Very many stars have doubtless not yet been dis" 
covered by the best instruments. 

There are scarcely any who are not under the influx 
ence of some prejudices. 

In all these examples of particular propositions 
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the subject is a common term applied to a portioa 
only of tlie individuals to which the name belongs. 
The combination of the universal sign with the 
negative particle is seldom employed in an universal 
sense. Thus^ in the propositionSi All men have not 
faith ; All is not gold that glitters ; there is a' trans* 
position from the natural order, which would be. 
Not all men; not every thing which glitters. Hence 
they are equivalent to. Some men have not faith; 
Some things which glitter are not gold. A similar 
form occurs in the sentences, ^Ot» (dit •Zt hUrtu, w 

Neque enim singulare est quicquid unum diet potest ,* 
i. e. Not every thing which can be called One is singular. 
The sentence, 'Ef;\ym flfuv •u hiuu^Hotrm ir£rm trt^l, 
is therefore not translated, Not all Jksh shall be 
justified, &c. or^ All flesh shall not, &c. but. No flesh, 
&C. This use indeed of w ^St is tiot agreeable to 
the usual Greek idiom. It is almost confined to 
the Septuagint and the quotations from the Old 
Testament which occur in the New, being the 
literal translation of the Hebrew expression. That 
idiom is retained in our older translation of Psalm 
xxxiv. 22. All they thai put their trust in him shall 
not be destitute: where the translation in our Bible 
is. None of them that trust in him shall be desolate. 
An expression in Aristophanes bears however a great 
similarity to it; ilr% xuvrttfti M^utim, (Vesp. 1085.) 
So also, Non omnia possumus omnes; in which sen- 
tence the poet deviates from the usual mode of ex- 
pression for the sake of emphasis. 

3. Singular Propositions. 

London is the glory of our country. 

Noah's ark contained animals qf every species. 

The House of Commons represents the whole com^ 
monalty qfthe realm. 

The king, Lords, and Commons, form a British 
Parliament, 
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Htf M^jcMty went to the Haus^ of Lords* 

I am anxiouM to do good to my neighboun. 

Two and two makes four. 

This question has too long engaged our attention. 

The Houte has been too long occupied with ihit 
question. 

Petty operations inceuantly continued in time sur^ 
mount the greatest difficultiei. 

Each of these propositions contaioB a subject 
which signifies one individual thing. In the last 
e^ampjie the subject denotes the aggregate of suc" 
ceuive operations: so the expression, two and tsoOf 
signifies the amount of two and tfpo^ 

The Syneategorem aU, when used. disMbuHmety, 
ia a sign of an univenal proposition ', when it is ap* 
pHed collectively, the proposition is singular. When 
it is dutrihutive, its place may be correctly supplied 
by evenf or each : when eoUecHoe^ it admits of the 
introduction of the word together. 

All the CoUeges are governed by their resp^ihe 
statutes; L e. each of the Colteges, 

All the Colleges constitute an University; i.e. all 
together collectively taken. 

All 'the allied troops fought courageously. 

All the allied troops formed a noble army* 

All the primary planets revolve in elliptic orbiis 
about our sun as their centre. 

AH the primary planets are eleven, 

4. Indefinite Propositions. 

A man improves more by reading the story of a per^ 
son eminent for prudence and virtue, than by the finest 
rules of morality. 

Tragical representations of human woe mate a deep 
impression on the heart. 

The virtues confer a superior grace on their pos* 
sessors. 

The productions of a great genius, with many lapses 
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and inadvertencies, are infiniiely preferable to the more 
exact and correct works qf an if{ferior author. 

Errors are marks of human infirmity. 

Errors creep in to the most prutfent undertakings. 

In such proposftions it is the office of common 
sense, guided by an acquaintance with the branch 
of science to which the proposition relates^ to decide 
upon the extent in which the subject is to be taken. 
That quality, for instance^ which is first predicated 
of errors, namely, that they are marks of human in- 
firmitf, belongs to the subject untversally; All errors 
are such : the other predicate, however, creep in to 
the most prudent undertakings, can only be said of 
some errors. 

Every indefinite proposition will admit either of 
an universal or a particular sign. It may be thus 
distinguished from a singular proposition^ which 
will not receive either. The following are there- 
fore singular. 

The English are the sovereigns of the ocean. 

The heavenly bodies form one harmonious system. 
It cannot be correctly said. Every Engkshman is, or 
Some Englishmen are ; Each of the heavenly bodies, 
or Sotne heavenly bodies. The subjects are collective, 
and therefore singular. 

A proposition which has an abstract woiid for its 
subject may often be considered either singular or 
indefinite ; as. Pride was not made for man. Pride 
may be taken for a whole, and thus considered a 
singular word 3 or for eabh kind or sensation of pride ; 
and so may be understood distributively ; No pride 
(i. e. no species, or no feeling of pride) was made for 
man. Sometimes a particle occurs in the bourse of 
the proposition, which fixes the extent of the sub- 
ject; thus the Sentence, Emulation has sometimes a 
good, and sometimes a bad tendency, may be inaccu- 
rately used to signify. Some kinds qf emulation are qf 
good tendency ; and some kinds of a bad tendency. 
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Hanc doctrinam Schokstici hujusmodi car- 
mioe sunt complexi ; 

Q^? Ca. vel Hyp. Qualis? Ne. vel Af 
Qjianta f Uni. Par. In. Sing. 

§• 3. De Terminarum Distribulione. 

PROPOSITIO Singularis in Syllogismo aeque 
potest UniversalL Nam subjectum ejus sup- 
ponit pro omni suo significato. Sccrates est 
homo^ Universalis est, quia omnis ille Socrates 
tantum unus est. Indefinite quantitas judica- 
tur ex materia propositionis, sive habitudine 
Gonnexionis extremorum, qoas triplex est; 1. 
Necessaria^ quando extrema essentialiter con- 
veniunt; 2. Contingensy quando accidentaliter 
tantum; 3. Impossibilis, quando essentialiter 
difierunt. Unde Propositi© Indefinita pro Uhi- 
versali babetur, in materia, impossibili et neces- 
sarii ; pro Particulari vero, in contingenti. 

The fourfold division of Propositions into- uni- 
versal, particular^ singular, and indefinite, though 
in itself more accurate, may be conveniently sim- 
plified. So far as relates to their use in argument, 
lingular propositions have the same characteristic 
as universals; namely, the subject is unlimited ; it 
extends to every individual thing which the word 
signifies. Thus, in Senatus decrevit; One night 
elapsed; The king is returned ; ErupiL Catalina ; the 
subjects include every thing which the words them- 
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aelvea can include; and therefore ihey may (by a 
catachresis) be said to be disirtbutetL 

Indefinite propoBitions are also equivalent either 
to universals or to particulars, according to their 
sense* or to the mutual relation and bearing of the 
subject and predicate, which is termed the matter 
of the proposition ; and is, as above described, 
either necessary, impassible^' or contingent. Unless 
therefore the subject to which the propositions re- 
late be previously understood, they must be in this 
respect ambiguous. When the predicate is neces-^ 
sarily true of the subject, the proposition is in sig- 
nification univenal^ and wants only the sign to 
render it formally sa Of this nature are the fol- 
lowing : 

Human plans, however well laid, are liable to dtf- 
appointment ; that is> All human plans. 

Exaggerated commendations difeai their own pur^ 
pose by exciting suspicion ^ that is, All exaggerated 
commendations, 

' If the predicate be wholly incompatible with the 
subject, and the extremes thus essentially differ, the 
proposition will also be equivalent to an universal: 
thus. 

The most prudent of human plans are not svf^ 
ficient to ensure success; that is. No human plans, 
not even the most prudent, are sufficient, &c. 

Old soldiers do not wiUingly venture beyond th^ 
verge of experiences that is. No old soldiers venture, 
&c. 

Brutes neither eat nor drink more than nature re» 
quires; that is. No brutes, &c. 

But if the propositiop, whether affirmative or 
negative, be such that the predicate may be asserted 
of some things comprehended in the subject, and 
denied of others; that is, if its extremes only acci- 
dentally agree or differ, it is^in sense a particular 
proposition. Thus, 

1 
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Victories have been gained under every ciraimitanee 
of disadvantage ; that is. Some vidories. 

While brutes neither eat nor drink more than nature 
requires, men degrade themselves by excess even belom 
the level of the brutes; that is. Some men degrade, 

Quare^ Qaantitas PropodtioniSy quatenus ad 
Syllogismum facit, est duplex: Universalis et 
Particularis. £t nota, quod Universalis afBr« 
mans symbolum habet A ; negans E : Partica- 
laris afBrmans symbolum I; negans O. 

Asserit A : negat E : Universaliter amha. 
Asserit /,• negat O: sed Particulariter atnbo. 

In Universali) signum affinnans distribuit 
tantum Subjectum: Kegans, etiam Prsedica-' 
turn: Nam ut vemm sit Omne a est d, sufBcit 
aliquod b convenire omni a: sed falsum est 
nullum a ess^ b^ si vel aliquod b conveniat 
alicui a. Eodem argumento, ut sit veram 
Aliquod a est b^ suf&cit si vel aliquod b ccmve^ 
niat alicui a : sed falsum est quod aUquod anon 
est d, nisi illud a differat a'quovis b, Et proinde 

In particulari^ nuUus terminus distribuitur, 
prseter negantis prsedicatum, quod semper dis- 
tribuitur. 

Universal affirmative propositions distribute the 
subject only : 
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Universal negatives distribute both the subject 
and predicate : 

Particular affirmatives distribute neither the sub- 
ject nor the predicate : 

Particular negatives distribute the predicate 
alone. 

The following scale therefore represents the ex- 
tent of the extremes in each kind of propositions. 

\' 

A. Pittrib. M 

E. Distrib. Distrib. 



,JL. 



O. M Distrib. 



A. 

All rxRTUES are habits. 
Fain are all sudden sallies of delight. 
Our affections are liable to seduction. 
The patient poor deserve esteem. 

Scribendi recte SAPSREfdns est et principium, 

■ 

The subject is taken universally or distributively^ 
(as denoted by the change of character in the ex- 
ample^^) and thus extends to every individual coni«- 
prised under it* This is either formally expressed 
by the universal sign or syncategorem, or to be 
infierred 'from the matter of the proposition* But 
the predicates denote, not necessarily all, but some, 
of the individuals comprised under the common 
term. For instance ; All virtues are some habits ; 
there being other habits which are not virtues : 
The patient poor are some of those who deserve 
esteem, while others also may have the same predi- 
cated of them. All sudden sallies of delight are 
SOME of, but are far from all, the things to which 
belongs the character vain. These predicates there- 
fore are not distributed. 



^ 
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E. • 

t 

No VICIOUS ISDULGENCE8 are PROFITABLE. 

Afflictions cannot be. pleasing to hvmah 
"-^ nature. 

The mistake has noi been rectified. 
Nemo mortalium omnibus horis sapit. 

That the subjects are distributed is evident from 
the sign or the matter ; otherwise they could not 
(by the definition) be universal. But if any one 
individual comprised under the predicate be not ex- 
cluded from agreement with the subject ; if, for 
instance^ any thing profitable be a vicious indulgence; 
or if airy thing which can be pleasing to human nature 
comes under the head of afflictions; the proposition 
is untrue. Each individual therefore signified by 
the predicate is excluded, that is^ the predicate is 
distributed. 

I. 

Some laws are obsolete. 

Boohs are profitable cvtnpanions. 

There have been wars unjustly waged. 

As the distributed subject is the essential charac- 
teristic (or logical difference) of universal propo- 
sitions i so the undistributed subject is the character- 
istic of particular propositions* The predicate also 
need not be applied to more than a part only of the 
things signified by the term. For instance, the 
some laws spoken of in the first example are only a 
small portion of the whole mass of things which 
are obsolete. So also, some books are only some, they 
are far from all prqfiiable companions, 'J herefore 
the predicate as well as the subject is undistributed. 

O. 

Some offenders are not duly punished. 

Many authors are not men of original genius. 
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. Some men are NSVMR $ATi9riSJ>* 
There are creaiwres whkh are noi rbsponbiblr* 

Such propositions are not true unless there be 
some definite number of individuals compriseci 
under the 9uhject, from which every individual 
which comes under the denomination of the pre-^ 
dicate is entirely excluded. . Thus there is a class of 
offenders, of not one of whom it can be said that 
they are duly punished. There is a class of authors 
from which every individual mau of original genius 
is wholly excluded. Consequently the predicate is 
distributed. 

Quanquam igitur fieri potest, ut prsedicatum 
distriboatur m affirmante, tamen non est neces- 
sarium ; sed per apcidens fit, et virtute signifi-^ 
catty DOQ virtute signL In stntuendis autem 
propositionum legibus, spectandum est id tan- 
turn, quod structura postulat, non quidquid 
sensus admittit: cum illud essentiale, et per- 
petuum sit; hoc mutabile, et incertum. 

The occasional and accidental distribution of the 
predicate in affirmative propositions must not be 
allowed to affect an argument. To draw an in- 
ference grounded on thut circumstance is ixuu- 
dicious, if not inaccurate ; because it supposes 
something to be known which is not made known 
by the propositions laid down> but must be derived 
ao extra. There is not any thing in the form or 
expression of the sentences^ '£Wy w at^ni^ n/tittn ft/^itm, 
Mwitftilrh n i^rny which intimates that the predi- 
cate is distributed in the one rather than in the 
other. To infer from the latter that because aU. 
virtue is to be chosen for its own sake, and every virtue 

I 3 
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consists in a medium, therefore every medium is fvorthf 
to be chosen for Its own sake, would be manifestly 
erroneous. To infer from the former^ by a similar 
process^ that the due medium as to moral conduct is 
worthy to he chosen for Us own sake, would be equally 
illogical and erroneous as to form^ and could carry, 
conviction to those alone who^ from previous ac- 
quaintance with the subject^ know that the predicate 
j^fiuv /efo-otiK is accidentally distributed ; since the pro- 
position itself does not render that distribution 
necessary. The Greek language indeed affords a 
facility for expressing the distribution of the pre- 
dicate in universal affirmatives, of which our Ian* 
guage is destitute ^ namely^ by prefixing the article 
to each' extreme, by which means the proposition is 
rendered reciprocal. ThuSj '£f-<y i ct^tri li ifiuA(iairimK* 
signifies at once^ Virtue is that medium which relates 
to moral conduct; and. Whatever is a medium relating 
to moral conductis virtue; in other words^ it denotes 
the predicate io be distributed. 

Such a distribution of the predicate takes place 
whenever it is a definition of the subject; or its 
logical difference ; or a species of it ; or a property 
of the first, third, or fourth kind. Other cases might 
likewise be enumerated. Thus, 

Rhetoric is the art of speaking persuasively. 
All men are rational. 

All propositions must be either true or false. 
Some rectilineal figures are triangles. 
Some men are skuful astronomers, 
George the Fourth is King of England, 
The wicked shall Jail by his ou>n wickedness. 
The' better part of valour is discretion, 

Heec igitur regula generalis esto, quod in 
propositiohe A, subjectum tantum distribui- 
tur; in 0| tantum pra^licatum; in I, ncutrum; 
in E, utrumque. 
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The* substance therefore of the doctrine of dis- 
tribution is this: 

Universal Propositions necessarily, require a du- 
trihuied or universal subject : Particulars require an 
undistributed or particular subject. 

Negative Propositions require a distributed predi' 
cate, but Affirmatives muy hai'e the predicate undis* 
iributed. 



§. 4. De Propositionum Oppositione. 

PrOPOSITIONIBUS accidunt OpposUio et 
Conv€7'sio. Opponi dicuntur dues, quce, cum' 
subjecia habeant et praedicata omnino eadem, 
Quantitate tamen, vel Qualitate vocis^ vel utrft- 
que pugnant. 

Oppositionis doctrina tota colligitur et de- 
mpnstratur ex ap- 
posite Schemate, 
in quo, A. E. I. O. 
sunt quatuor Pro- 
positiones quanti- 
tate su^ et quali- 
tate signatse: quae 
sunt V. f, (hoc est, 
ve7'(e veljiilsa) pro 
inateri^n. uc. (hoc 
est, necessaridf im" 
possibilh contingent 
te;) quod ex ips& materia definitione satis patet* 
De necessarid ; quia Propositionis cxtrema in e&' 
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essentialiteroonveniont: deimposstbiU; qaiain 
e& essentialiter differunt: de contingenti ; quia 
secus non essct materia contingens. Inspecto 
igitur hoc Schemate facile est 

1. Oppositionis species numerare; quae sunt 
vulgo quatuor ; CorUradictoriaj CorUraria^ Sulh 
cantraria^ SubdUema. 

2. Siogularum definitiones conficere. V. g. 
Oppositio Contradictoria^ est inter (A. O. vel 
£. I. Iioc est) duas Categoricas quaniitate 
pariter et qualitate pugnantes* Contrariay inter 
(A. E. h. e.) duas universcUes qualitate pugnan- 
tes &c. 

3. Oppositarum Canones quatuer eruere et 
demonstrare bunc in modum. 

t. Contradictoriae A. O. vel E. I. sunt in 
null^ materia simul verse; in nuM simul faisse > 
sed in quftcunque una vera, falsa akera. 

Sed notandum est, ad Contradictionem re- 
quiri quatuor : nempe loqui de eodem 1. eodem 
mode. 2, secundum idem. 3. ad idem. 4f. in eodem 
tempore; qqarom conditionum si defuerit ali- 
qua, possunt Est et Non est inter se bene con- 
venire. E. g. 1. Cadaver hominis est et nan 
est homo: Est enim homo mortuus; JVbn est 
homp vivus. 2. Zoilus est et non est niger : Est 
enim crioe ruber, niger ore. 3. Socrates est et 
wm est comattts: nempe est, ad Scipioneni, 
non est ad Xenoph^mtem comparatus. 4. N^ 
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stor esi et rum est senex : Est enim, si de tertift 
ejus state, non est^ si de prima loqueris. 

2. Contrarias A. E. in nullftsimul vers; in 
Contingenti, simul falsoe; in ceteris, una vera, 
falsa altera; nempe in Necessarift, vera A, falsa 
E; in impossibili, vera E, falsa A. 

3. Subcontrariee I. O. in Contingenti, simul 
verae; in nulli simul fals<e ; in Necessarift, vera 
I^ falsa O ) in impossibili, vera O, falsa I. 

4. Subalternae A, L vel E. O. et simul verse, 
€t simul falsee, et una vera, falsa altera esse 
possunt. Nam in Necessarift, simul versa sunt 
A. I ; in Impossibili, simul verae E. O ; in eft- 
dem, simul falsae, A. I. et in Necessari^, simul 
falsse E. O; in Contingent!, (propter A. E. 
falsas, I. O. veras) A. L vel E. O. sunt una 
vera, falsa altera. 

N. v. All fowls are birds. N. f. No fowls are birds. 
.1. f. All fowls are dogs, I. v. No fowls are dogs. 
C. f. All fowls are hens, C. f. No fowls are hens. 



A. Contrary E. 



CO ^<^ % S 
I. Subcontrary O. 



N.v. Some fowls are birds. N.f. Some fowls are not birds. 
I. f. Some fowls are dogs, J. v. Some fowls are not dogs. 
C.\\ Some fowls are hens, C.v. Some fowls arc not hens. 
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1. Ccniradidory OpposUiM is that which subsists 
between two pure categorical propositions^ differing 
both in quantity and quality ; &s. All men are respon^ 
able; Seme mem are md responsUde. No nkUers are 
cowards; Some soldiers are cowards, 

St. Contrary Opposition is between two universal 
propositions^ differing in quality ; as, Ml trees pos- 
sess vegetable Ufe; No trees possess vegetable life. 

3. Subcontrary Opposition subsists between two 
particular propositions, differing in quality; as. 
Some minds are too muck beclouded with prejudice to 
admit of the Ught of genuine science. Seine ndnds 
are not too much beclouded with prejudice to admit qf 
that light. 

4. Subaltern Opposition, between two propositions 
differing in quantity only; as, AU human laws are 
imperfect ; Some human laws are imperfect. No men 
have an affectionate di^postlton/ Some men have not 
an affectionate disposition. 



A. 

The heavenly bodies wiU partake in the universal dis^ 

solution of nature. 
They are all formed by human ingenuity. 
Thof are all discernible by the naked eye. 

£. 

The heavenly bodies will not partake qf the universal 

dissolution. 
None qf them are formed by human ingenuity. 
They are not discernible by the naked eye. 

I. 

Some qf the heavenly bodies will experience that diS' 

solution. 
Some qf them are formed by human ingenuity. 
Some are discernible by the naked eye. 
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O. 



Some of the heavenly bodiei mill not participate in the 

dissolution qf nature. 
Some heavenly bodies are not formed hy human in- 

genuity. 

There are some of them which are not discernible by 
the naked eye. 



r A. o. 

Between A. & 0.< ^' *""^ • ^^«- 

j I. false . true. 

^Between £• 



O 



tn 

O 

o 



ComXxsatj, Between A 



r A. E. 
^ gj N. true . false. 
^j I. false . true. 
LC. false . false. 

(c. 



I. O. 

Subcontraiy, Between I. & O.^ ^' i*?^ • '*^««- 

^ ' false . true. 

true . true. 



L. & I.J f • 



A. I. 



Between A. &I.^N.*-;JJ- 

« , ,, ^ LC. false . true. 

Sttbaltem^- 



Between E 



r E. O. 

. & O.J ^* '*^® • false. 
"j I. true . true. 

C.C. false . true. 
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The opposition between Contradictory proposi* 
tions is perfect ; since they di£fer in every respect. 
Consequently they cannot be both true, or both 
false together. 

The four requisites to a complete contradiction 
may be comprised in one rule, which is equally apr 
plicable to all the species of opposition ; namely, 
the terms must be employed in the same sense in both 
the opposing propositions. This rule must include 
the necessity of their being asserted of the same 
thing, in the same manner, in relation to the same 
object, in comparison with the same, and at the 
same time. 

Contrary propositions cannot be both (rue toge- 
ther ; but may be either boih false, or the one false 
and the other true. 

Singular propositions cannot, in strictness of 
speech, be coniradieted ; for their quantity cannot 
be changed. But the oontrary to a singular propo- 
sition affords as perfect an opposition as the contra- 
diction between universals and particulars. For, 
the matter of a singular proposition cannot be con- 
tingent; and in necessary and impossible matter 
contraries cannot be either both true or both false 
together. - 

Subcontrary propositions cannot be both^a^^; 
nor can they be both true except in ' contingent 
matter. The very definition of contingent matter 
requires that it should be such as to allow the pre- 
dicate to be at the same time asserted of some 
things comprised under the subject, and denied of 
others. V^ 

Subaltern propositions may be both true, or both 
false; or the universal /a/<e, and the particular true. 
The universal proposition is called subalternans ; 
the particular, subaUemate. The relation between 
then^ is scarcely to be called opposition in the com- 
mon acceptation of the word, though it comes 
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within the range of the definition of that term as 
here used. 

If an universal proposition is true, the corre- 
spoudent particular is also true. 

If the particular is false, the corresponding uni- 
versal must be false likewise. 

If an universal is false, or a particular true, its 
subalternate or subaltemans may be either true or 
false. 

Example in Necessarif Matter, 

A. All human institutions!^ f Contrary to E. 

are imperfect. f ^* i ^^^8^*- ^ ^ 

^ ' J IContrad. to O- 

E. No human institutions! - fContraiy to A- 

are imperfect. f ^- i S^°?H^^- *« '• 

J LSubalt. too. 

I. Some human institutions! r®**^*^'\ *® •^• 
are imperfect ^'i Contrad. to K 

J LSubcont. to O. 

O. Somehuman institutions! ^ ro^?*r*^- ^ ^' 

are not imperfect. f ^i f u '^ *° ^• 

-'I Subcont. to O. 

Impossibk Matter. 

E. None of the planets are\ fSubalt. to O, 
stationary. f '^' ^ C^ntJ^ry to A. 

J ^Contrad. to I. 

0. Some of the planets are! fSubalt. to E. 

not stationary. f^'i Contrad. to A. 

J L Subcont. to I. 
A. All the planets are sta-\ -. f Contrary to E. 
tionary. t i Contrad. to O. 

J ISubalt. to I. 

1. Some planets are sta-1 - T Contrad. to E. 

tionary. f *• S Subcont. to O. 

J ISubalt. to A 
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CofUivgetU Mqtifir. 

1 rSabcont toO. 
L Some wa» are jast . « . . f v. ^ Subak. to A. 

J eCootraiL to B4. 

li rSttbcoDl. to I. 
O. Some wars are not just \y*\ GontracL to O/ 

J dSabalt. toE. 

T rSubalt. toL 
A. All wars are just r ^* 1 Contrad. to Ol 

J (.CoBtrary to E. 

1: rContrad. to I. 
E. No wars are just 1 ^' 1 ^^^^^^« ^ ^• 

J, (cpDtrary to A. 



Fossimt etiam aliter lii Canones Opposita- 
rum, cum pluribus aHis, tma koc qaoque modo 
demonstrarL 

1 . Contradictorise A. 0» ?el £« I. n^ siniul 
vm:<R nee sinud/atsa esse possunt. Quod enim 
uaa negat, idem, altera de, eodem^^ secundum 
idem, affirmat : I^ vero fieri nee natura patitur, 
nee sensus ipse communis. Quare, 

eu Si universalis vera sit, particularis, quae 
sub e& continetur. vera est. Et 

|3. Si particularis falsa sit^ uiuyersali^s^ quse 
earn continet^&lsa est: Quoniam enim subjec- 
tuQV in utiiversali distribuitur^ fit, ut in e&/et 
in particular!, idem, de eodem, secundum idem, 
dicatur : vere igitur et ialso simul dici^ (hoc est, 
affirmari simul et negari) nequit. 

S. Contrarj^ A. £. non possunt esse simul 
vcrcBi aed in materia contingenti sunt simul 
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faisijs. Na!m l^ £xponatak> nniTenaiis ierai 
Brgb particiitariB Tieraper l.'a; E^goqua pto« 
^ukri oontradicit falsa jkr 1. Sed hiAic eat 
EspoaitfiB contrAria. 

S."" Exponatur universalis de materiA c6ii« 
tingenti ; Ergo et base falsa est^ et particularis 
yera» vi itoaterisB : Eigo qii» particulari contra- 
(iicit falsa per 1. Sed hsec lest JEx^bsitas b'ni- 
versali contraria. 

9. StibcoAtrari» L O. rimA^dkds esse Doh 
pbssunt : sed simm vene^ vel iina verdf jdba 
aUero^ esse possunt. Sunt enim dose duamm 
contrariarom contradictoriaey iit in Scliem&)ie 
patety cum contrariis decussatim comparan^es^* 
Qttare'y (per. 1. et ^\) stibcdntrarisd stint !n innlli 
mateii^ simul^Zis^; qiiia contrarifie ih niilli 
simul vera: subcibhtrariae in continj^ti simnl 
v^rsej quia contirarl^ in eftdiem iimul faDue. 
In impossibili yero» et necessjarift, eadeo3 utris* 
4Ue lex est, tit sit Una vierie^ &Isa alt^a. 

4* SiibalterhsB A. t. Vel E. 0* el simxd verce^ 
et sifnud foAsa^ et una vera^ fctka alter cf^ esse 
p6§stint. ^adi i^ Si subaltemahs (neinpe 
nniversalis) vera sit, subaltemata (sive parti- 
dlhris) vera eBt{psr l.du) S^ Si siibaltehiaa 
&lsa^ Ergo subalternans &Isa ^per I. /3.) 3^ l^i 
subalternans fidsa, Srgo qtue illi coattadicit 
vera (per i.) Erga hujjus subcoritrari^ quh 

k2 
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est E&positas snbalternata^ vera vd &1sa esae 
potest (per 3.) 4^ Si subaltemata vera. Ergo 
quas illi contradicit falsa (per 1») Ergo hujus 
contraria, quae est expositas subaltemans, vera 
vel falsa esse potest (per 2») 

This iDgenioua imitation of mathematical proof 
appears needless. Its conclnsioDs are self-evident ^ 
the argument therefore cannot afford any additional 
satisfaction to the mind. 

A single axiom is laid down> viz. that The same 
thing cannot be affirmed and denied of the $ame thing 
at the same time; from which the whole doctrine of 
contradiction is at once inferred^ namely^ that the 
contradictory propositions cannot be both true, or 
both false together. 

But the foundation is not sufficiently extensive 
for the sup^erstracture. 

The principle laid down will> indeed^ authorize 
the conclusion that neither contradictories nor con- 
traries can be together true ; but it does not prove 
that contradictories cannot be false together* 

The following axiom might supply its place y It 
is impossible that a proposition should be at the same 
iime and in the same sense true and not true. 

If therefore it be true that JU vicious indulgences 
lay the foundation of future remorse, the same asser- 
tion cannot be untrue; it cannot be said. Not aU 
t>icvous iudulgences lat^ the Jbunddtion qf future re-- 
morse, that is^ Some vicious indulgences do not lay the 
foundation, &c. If it be true^ No virtues are ultif 
mately injurious to men, the assertion that Not-no 
virtues, (non-nulliB virtutes,) that is, some virtues, are 
ultimately injurious, must be false. On the other 
hand; if it be false that Omnisjeret otnnia tellus, it 
cannot be false that Non omnis feret omnia teUus,, 
Some countries or soils nnll not produce every thing. 
If it is false that Nemo mortalium est philosopkus, it 
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oannot be Mm thai Nm^nm^ m$rltikufh eH pkUo^ 
sophu^t Some men are phUotopherTs Thus contra- 
dictories cannot be either true or fals^ together. 

Prbm the same axiom It is justly Interred that 
if tm tmiversal be true, the coirre^fiding particular 
wUl also be true. For the universal indludes the 
particular. If all men are mortal, it Allows that any 
nme inetiy that is^ any particular dass or number of 
men, are morti^l. To deny therefore that 9omt men 
are mortal, would be to assert the former proposition 
to be at t!te samk time true and not trub. 

The sabe would be the absurdity, if, when a par- 
ticular is adinitte^ to be false, the universal is not 
admitted to be false likewise. If it is false that 
some planets are motionle^i it ihust continue false 
when involved in the universal, all planets are mo^ 
tionless. Consequently, that universal must be also 
false. 

By means of these prlminry inferences the other 
rules of opposition are deduced by a process which 
being at once obvious and unprofitable, needs no 
further illustration. 

$• 5. De Converstane Prqposiiionum* 

C ONVERTI dicitur Propositio, cujus extrema 
transponuntur* Variis id modis fieri potest, sed 
proesei^im diiobus : t • Simplicitevy quando tarn 
quantitasi quam utraque qnalitas servatur, 2* 
Per accidens^ quando servatft ^ualitate, quantitas 
mutatur. 

J'EcI Simpliciter convertitur^ EvA per Acci s 
et conversio utrobique illativa est. 

Nam 1. sit vera E, puta Nullum A est B: 

£rgo (cum utetque termlinus distribuatur) 

kS 
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qttodvis A difEsrt a quovis B. Ergo vicksiin ; 
Ergo Nuaum B est J. 2. Sit yera I: Ergo 
fiilsa est ejus contradictoria E: Ergo et o(»i» 
tradictoriae simpliciter conversa: Ergo qoie 
conversae contradicit, (i. e.>exposit» simpliciter 
conversa^} est vera. S. Sit vera E. Ergo et gas 
simpliciter conversa: Ergo et conversas subal- 
ternata: quae est exposite oonversa per acci- 
dens. 4. Sit vera A ; Ergo et ejus subaltemata : 
Ergo et subaltematas simplidter conversa: quae 
est exposit^ per Acdd^is* 

Ceterae Conversiones, cum rint partim am- 
biguas, partim falsae, partim ad praecepta Syl- 
logismorum inutiles, in LogidL nc^ligontur* 

Universal negative^ and Particular affirraatiTe 
propositions, may be simply converted; all Uni- 
versals^ whether affirmative or negative, may be 
converted per accident, 

A is converted per accidens to I. 

£ is converted simply to E. 

per accidens to O. 

I is converted simply to 1. 

O cannot be converted by either of these methods. 

Simple conversion requires that the extremes of 
the proposition should be of equal extent ; that is, 
either both distributed, as in £ 3 or neUher distri- 
buted> as in I^ In this case the single transposition 
of the extremes, without aily alteration of the sign, 
does not derange either the quantity or the acci- 
dental quality (the. truth or falsehood) of the pro- 
position. 

Thus, No true pkilosopken amU the enforcement of 
moroj d¥ty» No men are perfect, may be simply con- 
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vertefl. For> both extremes being distributed^ the 
propositions denote that every true philosopher differa 
from every person tvho omits the enforcement of moral 
duty, and that every man differs from every perfect 
being. Consequently all tvho omit the et^orcement of 
duty differ from all true philosophers ; and every per" , 
feet being from every man. That is^ None tvho omii 
the enforcement of moral duty are true philosophers. 
No perfect beings are men, - 

Again^ the particular affirmative propositions. 
Some proud men occasionally stoop to acts of the basest 
servility, Some poor persons are liberal, may also be 
simply converted -, for, the ellipsis of the sign being 
supplied, the sentences are, Some proud men are 
some 'men who occasionally stoop, &c. Some poor 
persons are some liberal persons. In the transpo- 
sition therefore, both extremes retain their original 
quantity, and the truth of the proposition is also 
preserved : Some who occasionally stoop to acts of the 
basest servility are proud men : Some liberal persons 
are poor. 

The truth of the simple converse of I is proved 
in the text by a different process. If a particular 
affirmative proposition is true* (as. Some poor men 
are liberal,) its contradictory is false; (namely, £» 
No poor men are liberal i) but the simple converse 
of this is also false, (namely £, No liberal men are 
poor;) therefore the contradictory to this is true, 
(I, Some liberal men are poor,) which is the simple 
converse of the original proposition. 

Universal negative propositions are convertible 
not only simply, but also accidentally. For if tho 
simple converse is true, the particular which is sub- 
alternate to that simple converse is also true; which, 
(by the definition,) is the accidental converse of the 
primary proposition. Thus, since it is true that No 
larks are web-footed birds, it follows by simple con- 
version that No fvebfooted bitds are larks; whence 
it is necessarily true by the laws of oppdsitiont that 
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Stf^e webijfbbted birds are nol (or ^; whi6h iS the 
cerifis^se per accidens of the original propoi»ition. 

Univlsrsul oJirmaHv^ ihay be tdnvertefl p^ ec- 
ddens. For when A i^ tr«e^ ite sttbblt^rh is dlso 
tlru6; which subaltern^ being I> is simply con- 
vertible; and its simple cdnterse will be the a^i- 
dental converge of A. Thus it is true thai Rkl^ 
men are unwersdlly exptfsed to mahy 3itairei; it is 
therefore true that Some We^ men nre eosposed to 
maf^ snares, of which the cjonverse is al^o troe^ 
Same who are exposed io inom^ snares are rich men^ 
Bilt this is the accidental converse of the origifaftl 
proiK)sition. '"'-^ ' ' * *' 

' ' A may be simply converted when its predicate is 
distributed ; as^ 'h ivitttfMvU W} ^l «(ir«v' 'H «(flT« 

iSSioly^ «{i0s &9. Et qmd decet, honestum est, et quOd 
honestum est, decet. In these and similar sentences 
tfaei subject and the predicate are co-extensive, and 
therefore reciprocal* Thus also if it is true that 
Cicero was the discoverer of Cataline*s conspiracy, it 
is equally true that the discoverer of Cdtalin€*s con- 
spiracy was Cicero, 

It must be observed, that the inferenee in the case 
of accidental conversioti is ndt so complete as in 
simple conversion. The simple converse must re- 
teiti the accidental quality of its leading proposition, 
whether true or falsi^ : but the accidental converse 
does not necessarily follow the leading proposition, 
unless when the latter is true. If therefore a pro- 
position be tqie, both its simple and its accidental 
converse must be true : if a proposition be false, its 
simple converse must be false ; but the accidental 
converse may be either true or false. For conver- 
sidn per acctdens depends on the laws of subaltern 
^position; in whieh the particular does not ne- 
cessarily retain the accidental quality of the uni- 
versal^ except when the universal is true. 

Hence if it is false that No Hottentots possess reason^ 
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and Some mortaU are infallible, the falsehood of the 
converse is inferrible; namely^ None who possett 
reason are Hottentots^ Some infallible beings are 
mortals. But it cannot be inferred from the false- 
hood of the propositions^ No HoUentote possess rea^ 
son. All who are promoting the good qf their fellow 
creatures are wealthy tnen, that the accidental con- 
verse of each is false ; namely, Some who possess 
reason are not Hottentots; Some wealthy men are pro^ 
moling the good qf their feUow creatures^ 



Examples qf Conversion. 

Every act qf fortitude is an act qf virtue: 
Some acts qf virtue are acts qf fortitude. 

All the various ranks in society tend to the common 
good: 

Some things which tend to the common good are the 
various ranks in society. 

Nothing morally wrong is politically right. 
Nothing politically right » morally wrong. 

Real piety does not promote melancholy. 

That which promotes melancholy is not real piety. 

There are mortal, responsible men, creatures who 
must give an account of their deeds to the sovereign 
Judge, impious enough to dare his vengeance. 

Some qf those beings who are impious enough to dare 
the vengeance qf the sovereign Judge, are mortal, re- 
sponsihle men, creatures who must give to him an ac^ 
count of all their deeds. 

Admitting that the meeting was an illegal meeting, 
it does not necessarily result that it was a riotous one; 
for although a riotous meeting is therefore an illegal 
one, yet it is not thence to be ir^ferred, as a matter qf 
course, that if illegal, it must be riotous. 

Aliud est jus civile, aliudjus gentium, Qjued eioite. 
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n&m idem cdnHt^uo genihim, quod auiim geiUkan, 
eivUe -esse debet. 

O 18 not ecmvertible «ittier simply o> per accideiw. 
Far jBiitee its subject is i^ot distributed^ the cotitrerse 
would require the predicate to be undistributed; 
whldi is ito{>o8^ib]e in negative propositions. 

There is anothet species of Conversion which is 
useful^ if not M the demonstration of syllogisms^ 
(which is .perha|» one of the least important uses 
of ihe two former kinds,) yet for the confirmation 
and enforcement of a proposition. This is called 
conversion by contraposition, and is applicable to 
universal affirmatives end piaktfctilar negatives. 
It consists in the transposition of the extremes, and 
the combining with both oif them the particula in- 
Jinitans, not. The proposition^ Every duty is acarni' 
pamed rnOh a eerta^ propriety and decOrtm, thus 
converted becomes^ Whatever is not accompanied toM 
a certain propriety and decortim is not a dutf. The 
compound proposition^ Whosoever t» of God dcnefh 
righteousness and loveth his brother, becomes^ Whoso- 
ever doeth not righteousness in notcf God, neither he 
that loveth Hot his brother. 

Some men are not etudtitts, cbnvertled by boi^fara- 
position beoomes. Some nek^udbnU eere riA non^^nen ; 
which, divested of the harshness of its form, is, 
tSome who are not students are men. 

The application oiP this xhode olP conversion to 
particular negatives produces the sa^e result as if 
the negative particle were disjoined from the copu* 
la and made a part of the predicate, and the pro- 
position were then converted simply, as an affirma- 
tive. Thus, Some men are non-students, therefore. 
Some non-ilttdents are men, !< e. S&ike k»ho ate not 
sttatents Are then. Sofne hi^lg Ohportartt duties can- 
fi^t be fulfilled without the ea^eise 6f ie^-dsenial: 
Some dutiee tohieh cann&t be fklfiUkd without the ex^ 
ercise of seif-4enial izre fiotwith^dnding highly tM- 
portant. » 
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CAP. III. 

DE 8YELOGI8MO CATEGORIC^ PURO. 

§.• I. Qiiifl sit Sf/llQgtsnf^. 

TERTIA pars Logicae agrt de Argumenfp ske 
Syll^^imo^ quod ^^1; sigwm tertiae operc^iqps 
intellect^ : neoipe DUcurius, vel Hatiodnkm 
Propositionibus expressum. 

Quare, ouodi Diacursus sit progressus mealia 
ab uno judicio ad aliud, perspicuum est in eo 
reqiiirl, 1. Aliquid und^ discux9U9 ovdiiifiurs 
2. Aliud quo perveniat; 3. Easic ab invicem 
pendere, ut unum ex alio, et alius vi innotescat ; 
secus eniniy uuum post aliud cognoscere, est 
tantum saepe judicare. 

The definition of Reasoning is necessarily figura- 
tive; since it is naturally impossible to assign ia 
explanation of it any notions which are in them- 
selves, more sinip)^, A^ in natural motiooj there 
must be a. place from ^hich the moving i;K>dy 3e^ 
out, a place at which it arrives, an.d a eonn^^ipiii, 
betvireen the two^ by th^ pres^ncQ. o£ the bp4y 3iw«-. 
oessively in eadi interi^ediate point: so i^ tbe.aq^ 
of reasppipg, there must be certain prippiples fr^Qi, 
which^it coi^mencea; a cppclu^iQa^ 9t wbdqh it ar. 
rives $ aq^suph a relation between the principles 
and the conclusjion, that the mind possessed of the 
former shall bp Irresistibly cairi^d on to the latter. 
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Thus when the miod is UicNtMiglily coDTiDoed 
that U is am ad 4^ idolatry to worsiup amf creaUd 
tiuag: and that the sum is aereaiedtkitg! it cannot 
refiue to aoqoiesce i n the mfeicnce that U is idoUUrff 
io worship the stau 

Bat when it is argoed, that Beeamse at the creation 
ihs sum was made to rule the day, amd the moom and 
stars to rule the mighty therefore the pope is superior 
to kmgs amd emperors; the mind cannot recognize 
any mutnal relation: the sentence expresses no 
more than two or three unconnected judgments. 

That from which an argument h^ns, and from 
whidi> as a thing previooslj known^ something else 
Is to hecosu known^ must be derived either from in- 
tnition> or consciousness, or from the external 
iCDses, or from induction^ or fiom previous syllo- 
gistic aigument 

Whatever conclusions have been previously de- 
monstrated may be employed as the foundations of 
new aiguments. 

Jam, ex quo aliud cognosoendum est^ ipsmn 
oerte praeoognosd debet; et proinde quasi sine 
diacursn notum, antecedercy poni^ prdsmitti: et 
ex eo rdiquum condudiy colligi, inferri et seqid 
didtur. 

Aiguments must commence from principles which 
are better known to oursdves than the thing to be 
pfovcd ; although they may be lesssim^de in their 
own nature. Hence an astronomer^ having pre- 
viously discovered that or such a day the earth will 
direetUf intervene between the sun and the moon, infers 
that a kmar edipse will then occur; while another 
person, having first been assured on competent 
authority of the fact of the eclipse, infers from that 
hud the relative position of the heavenly bodies. 
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•Est autem duplex consequentia : 

1 . Materialis ; quando ex Antecedcnte Con«- 
sequens infertur, solll vi Tcrminoruro, qus^ est 
Argumenti matoHa : ut, Homo est animal. Ergo 
est vivens. 

9* Formalist quando infertur propter ipsum 
colligendi modum, quae est argumenti forma ; 
ut) B est A i C est B : Ergo C est A. Mutatis 
terminis et servat^ eorum dispositione, Mate- 
rialis plerumque fallit, F<^rmalis semper obti- 
net : et proinde haec solum in Logici spectatur, 
illfl, tanquam mutaDilis et lubrica, negligitur. 



A consequent {consequens) h that which follows or 
is (leduced from some antecedent. The word con- 
sequence (consequentia) is also used most commonly 
in the same sense. But It is more consistent with 
the nnalogy of language to confine the latter to 
the dependence of the consequent on its antecedent; 
or to the mode in which that dependence is shewn. 
In the latter of these two senses it is here em- 
ployed. 

The following are instances of material conse- 
quence. 

A good education is highly valuable ; for it softens 
the manners and ameliorates the dispositions of the 
heart. 

The earth has been repeatedly circumnavigated; 
we need therefore no other evidence to authorize us to 
explode the ancient doctrine that me live on one vast in- 
terminable plane. 

It is gross idolatry to pay religious adoration to* a 
created being; now that the sun is a creature none 

t 
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can deny ; cxmsequenily the wonhippefs of the Mm art 
idolaters. 

These arguments^ reduced to form, may be thus 
expressed : 

Evef/y thit^ which toftens the manners and aime- 
liorates the dispositions of the heart is highly valu- 
able : But J a good education sqftens the manners and 
ameliorates the dsspositums qf the heart: Ther^^e, 
a good education is highly valuable. 

No vast interminable plane is circumnavigable ; 
The earth is circumnavigable : Therefore the earth is 
not a vast interminable plane. 

Or thus : Nothing which has been circumnavigated 
is an interminable plane : The earth has been circum- 
nav^ated : Therefore the earth is not an interminable 
plane. 

To worship a created thing is idolatry : To worship 
the sun is to worship a created thing: Therefore to 
worship the sun is idolatry. 

Every material argument is redu<;ible to a formal 
syllogism. The latter 'will usually appear harsh» 
because it supplies that which is more naturally left 
to the judgment of the hearer. It is^ however, an 
accurate representation of that which must pass in 
the mind before any syllogistic conclusion can ob- 
tain its acquiescence. The harshness and apparent 
tautology of the formal syllogism has been one oc- 
casion of prejudice against the syllogistic system. 
Such an objection is however as unreasonable as it 
would be to urge that grammar is futile^ ftom the 
harshness which the writings of any author would 
present if all the grammatical ellipses were sup- 
plied. The man who should publish the Spectator 
with every grammatical ellipsis filled up^ and he 
who should reduce Euclid's Elements to formal 
syllogisms, would alike display their own absurdity, 
but would not prove any futility^ either in the sci- 
ence of grammar or in syllogistic argument. 

The office of syllogism is not the discovery, but 
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the application of truth j it consists in the practical 
use of knowledge^ rather than the primary acquU 
sition of it. It employs the general principles 
which are possessed by intuition or consciousness^ 
apqnired by moral or scientific induction^ or receiyed 
from revelations and by applying them to partih 
cular and subordinate cases, brings us to those 
intermediate principles which are necessary for the 
practical improviement of all moral and scientific 
knowledge. 

It is not the province of Logic to aacertain the 
truth of the propositions in an argumentj which 
m«st be the appropriate office of other sciences; 
but, supposing the principles true> to ascertain the 
inferences deducible from them. It eflfocts this 
chiefly by guarding the mind against the fallacies 
which may arise from the language in which an 
argument is expressed. To this object the follow* 
ing rules are directed: and in the illustration^ at» 
tached to them, the premises must be hypotheticaBy 
considered as true. 

Hiace intellectis, ppinor satis coiistare quo 
sensu defioUtur Sf/Uogismus : Oraiio, in gud 
positis quibusdam atgue cancessiSf n^cesse est 
aliud evenire 'prcster et propter ea fuce posita 
sunt dUque concessa* 

Sfflb^Um is a species of sentence; ai|d is dis« 
iinguished from the collateral species by the logical 
difference, which is described in the remainder ^ 
the definition. The antecedent contains principles 
which not only the person arguing lays down as 
true, but to which he supposes that those to whom 
the argument Is addressed will yield assent Those 
principles^ if not assented to, require either ayllo- 
gistic or other proof, according to their nature. 

l2 
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The conclusion in a syllogism, while it is so closely 
related to the principles premised, as to be neces- 
sarily implied in them, is notwithstanding a new 
judgment totally distinct from them. To assert 
that because no bad men are profitable companions, 
therefore no profitable companions are bad men, is not 
to syllogize ; for the conclusion is not distinct frorn^ 
but wholly involved in^ the single proposition 
whence it is deduced. The inference that the 
company of bad men should be avoided, because it is 
pernicious, is syllogistically drawn; for the con- 
clusion, the company of bad men should be avoided, is 
both prater and propter, distinct from, and rendered 
necessary by, the previously known premises. What- 
ever is pernicious should be avoided; and, The com- 
pany of bad men is pernicious. 

§. 2. Canones SyUogisticL 

JMCULTiB sunt ejus species; seduna tantum 
praesentis instituti; nempe Categoricus simplex^ 
i. e. qui constat tribus propositionibus de inesse. 
E quibus duse priores sunt Antecedens^ tertia 
Consequens; quae extra syllogismum spectata 
(soil, quamdiu hseret in incerto) Problema, et 
Quastio dicitur; in syllogismo autem (nempe 
post fidem factam) Conclusio. 

l^ues ion I j^ emulation a principle worthy of en- 
Problem.) coHragemnl? 

. 1 Whatever promotes diligence is a principle 

, , " > worthy of encouragement ; 
ceaetl . j ^^Iq^q^ promotes diligence : Therefore^ 

Conse- \Emulatioin is a principle worthy of en- 
quent. / couragement. 
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Ante- f '''*^'*"^ P^*»«» ^'•V *»«»*« F*«^ 
jwuiAn* 1 nfortkjf tfemxmragemenij 
^^^^* ^fmiOotiofijprQdttceiMiy: Tker^^r^ 

CoD«e- fEumtoion it nof a prinapk worthy qf 
quent. \ enc^mragemeni. 

QttflMtionfa dao sunt extrema, Subjectum «t 
Ptedicatum ; quorum de Convenientift vd Dis- 
aidio iiiquiritur, ope termini alioujiis tertii^ 
idque propter Canonet eequeDtes, in quibus vis 
omnia Syllogittica fimdatur. 

1. Qtt» conveniuntin uno aliquo eodemque 
tertio, ea conreniunt inter se. 

Let the question or problem be^ Humlify ti war^ 
<% qf<!onitant cuUwation. The predicate {worthy 
iff constant cuUivaiion) agrees with a third things 
(sc. An omameni of the Chriitian character) ; but 
the sabject {humility) agrees with the same third ; 
therefore the extremes agree with each other. 
Hence the following argument is correct: 

Every ornament of the Christian character is worthy 
qf constant cuUivaiion; 

HumiHty is an ornament of the Christian charac" 
ter: 

Ther^fhre, HumUiiyU worthy of constant culttva" 
(ton. 

2. Quorum unum convenit, alterum diilert 
uni et eidem tcrtio^ ea differunt inter se. 

A suspicious habit is not a quality appropriate to a 
mm of sense. 

The subject {suspicious habit) agrees with a third 
things (sc. that which springs from a conscious want 
(/dignity) : but the predicate^ (a quality appropriate 
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k) o man of sense) diffbrs from' that third. There- 
fore the extremes disagree with each other, and the 
argument is thus expressed -, Nothing which springs 
from a conscious want of dignily- U a quality appro^ 
. priate to a man of sense : But . a suspicious habit 
springs from a conscious want of dignitif : Therefore, 
a suspicious habit is not a quality appropriate to a 
man of sense. . 

3. Quae non conveniunt in uno aliqua eo- 
demqu^ tertio» ea non conveniunt inter se. 

Sunto enim A et C, nee assignari possit 
cgusmodi tertium ; Ergo nihil babent commune; 
Ergo non conveniunt inter $e« 

No third term can he adduced which will agree 
with the terms Men and Stones. Therefore it b 
impossible to prove that those terms agree with 
each other i. i. e. that Men are Stones, 

4. Quorum neulri inest quod non sit in alio, 
ea non difierunt inter se. 

No idea is comprised in the term ratioual^ani- 
mal which is not comprised in the term man / and 
vice- vers A, there does not exist in the aggregate of 
the notions expressed by the term man any which 
is not also comprised in the word rational-animal. 
Therefore it is impossible to find a third term with 
which one of these terms may agree, and from 
which the other differs. Therefore these terms 
cannot differ from each others that is» it cannot be 
said that men are not rational animals, 

. .5. Quss non probantur convenire in uno 
aliquo eodemque tertio, ea non probantur con- 
venire inter se. Dubitari enim potest utrum 
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detur ejusmodi tertium^ et dubitatio ista ndn 
tollitur. 

6. De quibus non .probatur, con venire unum 
eidem alicui tertio ctd alterum difiert, ea non 
probantur difierre inter se. Dubitari enim 
potest, utruin detur ejusmodi tertium, h. e. 
utrum alterutri insit quod, non est in reliquo ; 
et dubitatio ista non toUitur. 

The use of a third term in a syllogistic argument 
is absolutely tiecessary. The most positive asser- 
tion^ the most accurate description^ the most strenu- 
ous appeal to the understandings the most elegant 
and forcible amplification will not supply the place 
of it. Verbiage is often, undoubtedly, mistaken 
for argument^ and thus deceives the mind : but no 
syllogistic argument exists unless there be a com- 
parison of some two terms with a third, on one or 
other of the principles contained in the first and 
second canons. 

Those two canons tn ay be considered as axioms ; 
since they challenge immediate assent as soon as 
understood, and are in practice naturally employed 
as the foundation on which the superstructure is to 
be reared, and as the final appeal in argument. 
They bear some slight analogy to the mathematical 
axioms, Things which are equal to the same are equal 
to one another; and. Things of which one is equal and 
iheothernot equal- to the same, are not equal to one 
another. Yet, the objects of the two sciences are' 
so different, that to insist too minutely on the 
supposed similitude between the mathematical and 
the loffical axioms, might be calculated to mislead 
or at least to confuse the mind. Nor again is it 
necessary, in either science, to ascertain whether 
the axioms primarily present themselves to the 
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toM in their unl^rsal eniuiciaUDo, as «elf*«vi4^t 
truths; or whether they are not, in reality, general 
deductions from individual instances. Whichever 
mi^ be the thecHstical tnrth, the practice jtiust he 
the same, in the use of ibem as a final app^. 
Ooly> if the former be the fact, we refer to them as 
necessary unalterable truths, in which all must un- 
avoidably acqjii^soe; in the ^her cuse^ Wie $^pe«il 
to them as principles the most comprehensive 
and least likely to. be controverted to which our 
powers of g^enerahzation and abstraction will en- 
able US to attain. 

§. Ss Syllogism ReguUe generales. 

£X sex hisce principiis, SyHogtsmt sUiiotara 
sic deducitur. 

• 1 • In omni Syllogisroo sunt tres^ «t trea tan* 
tuniy termini. Nam Syllogismus omnis probat 
aliquam conclusiooem : £t in ill& sunt duo 
tantum extrema : Et ilia neque convenire, ne- 
que differre probatur, sine uno^ unoque tantum* 
tertio. 

Jam, Praedicatum Quaestionis did solet mqjus 
,e9!tre7num, major terminus ,- Subjectuoi Quaesti- 
onis, minor; Terminus vero tertius, cui quiesti- 
onis extrema ccanparantur, Aristoteli Jrgumen- 
<«m, vulgo Medium : Nam pneidicatum qn8&- 
stionis plerumque amplius est medio; hoc 
xninori. 

Quod bonum est, id eerie utile ; 
Quod honestum, id bonum ; Ergo 
Quidquid honestum, id utUe, 
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The mojor extreme or term^ or predicate of the 
question J is tUile: 

The minor extreme or term^ or subject of the 
question^ is honestum : 

The medium, or third term, is honum. 

The distinguishing names^ Major, Minor, and 
Middle, are derived from the comparative extent of 
each, in most syllogisms which have an universal 
affirmative conclusion. Thus, in the following 
syllogism, Whatever betraifsf^ meanness is kateful^i 
but jlattery^ heiray&f* meanness : therefore flattery^ 
is hateful^: the major extreme (m) hateful is more 
extensive in its application than the medium (ft) 
whatever betrays meanness, which is onjiy one class 
o( ihiDgB hateful : and this medium is more exten- 
sive than the minor term (m) Jlattery, which is but 
pne class 6i things betraying meanness. 

In the following apparent syllogism there are' 
four terms : 

. True wisdom cannot be too dearly . pUrchased z 
Humility always accompanies true wisdom : Therefore 
humility cannot be too dearly purchased. 

This rule is not confined to instances of mere 
equivocation and form; but extends to every occa- 
sion in which, through the imperfection of language^ 
the same word is applied in senses analogous to each 
other, but not precisely the same. We cannot, in- 
deed, avoid, the necessity of giving various shades 
and modifications of signification^ and of admitting 
sometimes a greater and sometimes a smaller ntim- 
ber of simple notions, to almost every word we 
employ. But if we allow that variety in the use of 
the same word in th^ course of the same argument, 
we are guilty of fallacious reasoning. If, for in- 
stance, from the premiss, Charity (love) is greater 
than faith and hope, it is inferred that charity (alms- 
giving) is the highest' Christian grace; the argument 
contains four terms. Again, if we reason thus ; 
Expediency is the best rule of conduct ; for nothing 
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eon be expedient which u not consigientmth aU divine 
and human law, and calculated to promote the good qf 
mankind in general : oomraoo readers will acquiesce 
in the truth of the premiss in the purest sense ^of 
the word expediency; but will practically apply the 
conclusion in the corrupt sense of the word> namely, 
as signifying iAa< which, whether right or wrong, aji- 
pean most conducive to their prioate interests or the 
indulgence of their own desires. 

2. In omni Syllogismo sunt tres, et tres tan<^ 
tuQiy pn^position^s. Doae pnemissae, in qui- 
bus Medium cum extremis seorsim conferatur, 
(nempe Majors in qq& wm majori ; Minora ia 
qui cum mincHi ;) una ConclueiOf i& qak extrema 
invicem committantur. 

'/N« B. 1. Quod Major diei aolet siBapUciter^ 
Proposition Minor, Jssumptio. 2. Quod Me- 
dium non in^editur conclusionem, alias id^ 
per idem probaretur; adeoque non essent tres 
termini. 

Conclusion, All prid^ is injurious'^. 

Here the major term (m) is itffurUmst 
the minor term (m) is piide : 
the medium {jft\ is sin. 
The major premiss is toat in whidi this middle 
terJQd is compared with ihemqfor eactreme -, AUsvs 
is injurious: 
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The minor premias is that in which the middle 
term !• compared with the minor extreme) All pride 
iisin: 

The condttsioD is that in which the m^jor and 
the minor extreme are brought together ; All pride 
it injuriouB. 

It 18 more (convenient, but by no meana neoesaary 
to the acearacy of a syllogism^ that the major pre- 
miss should be first in order. In material argu* 
ments it often occurs that the minor premiss is 
first i and still more frequently that the conclusion 
begins the sentence i or, to speak more accurately, 
that the question having been fiist stated, it be- 
comes needless to repeat it in the form of a con- 
clusion. Thus, Habiiual cheerfulnees u the best prO" 
moter of health ,- for it chech those secret anxietiee 
and those violent ferments which derange and wear out 
the constitution ; and whatever has this excellent qua" 
Uty must have a tendency to promote health. Here 
the major extreme is, uie best promoter of health ; 
and the major premise is the last proposition in the 
order of the sentence: the minor extreme is, habi- 
tual cheerfulness; and the proposition, /or it checks, 
&C. is the minor premiss. The conclusion, which 
is not formally expressed, is the same as the question, 
by which the sentence is introduced. Habitual cheers 
ftdness is the best promoter of health. 

In the most perfect form of syllogisms, the major 
premise is usually a general principle, which is cal* 
culated to approve itself to every man's judgment, 
and is therefore not likely to be called in question ; 
on which account it is sometimes called, by way of 
eminence, the Proposition, The minor premiss is 
on the otlier hand assumed, with particular reference 
to the conclusion which is to be deduced -, (whence 
it receives the name Assumption ,*) and it is more 
liable to objection. Thus, in the preceding ex- 
ample, it is probable that none would deny that 
all sin is injurious, though some might object that 
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^kere are some kinds of pride which are not sinful, and 
thus deny the minor, or^ in other words, represent 
the assumption as unfounded. 

Id the following apparent syllogism the middle 
term enters the conclusion. 

Some of those who merit our esteem are learned : 
But those who Jtave laboured much and successfully in 
study are learned ;^ Therefore the learned are men who 
merit our esteem, 
/ 

3. Ancipiti medio nihil coiificitun Neque 

enim affertur in hoc casu unum aliquod idem- 
que tertium vel in quo extrema conveniant, vel 
cui unum conveniat^ alterum difFerat. 

The end of a good soldier's life is the safety and 
peace of his country. But death u, the end of a good 
soldiers life: Therefore his death is the safely awl 
peace of his country. Here the middle term {the end 
of a good soldier's life) is compared in one sense 
(denoting the aim, the object,) with the major ex- 
treme {the safely and peace of his country) ; and in 
a dififerent sense (denoting the close, the termination) 
with the minor extreme, {death.) The medium, 
therefore, bears two significations : in consequence 
of which, the extremes are not compared with one 
and the same third term. 

Mr. Fillet, in his description of English manners, 
affirms, that the disposition of the English to suicide 
is evident from the numher of scuUs daily found in 
the Thames. He uses a doublful medium, con- 
fusing the small boat called scull, with the human 
scull. He argues thus : 

A people whose chief river abounds in sculls 

' (craniis) is a people addicted to suicide. The English 

are a people whose chief river abounds in sculls (cym- 

buiis) ; Therefore the English are a people dddicted 

to suicide. 
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A favourite argument of Voltaire was this; 
The caute of evil is itse^evU; The Christian religion 
is the cause of evil ; it is therefore itself evil. The 
fallacy lies in the doubtful medium. The proximate 
and real cause uf evil is evil ; but Christianity is 
only the accidental cause, that is, the accamn of the 
divisions and bloodshed which have been perpe- 
trated under the shelter of its name. Tiie extremes 
therefore are not compared with one single term. 

It is obvious that this rule is only a particular 
branch of the first. 

4. Medium non distributum est anceps. 

Esto enim B terminus communis in b et /3 

divisibilis; Ergo b et /3 sunt opposita: et ta- 

men vere dicilur, Aliquod B est b, et Aliquod 

B est /3. Quare aliquod B est Medium an« 
ceps« 

If the middle term be not distributed, it is a 
common noun taken in each premiss particularly; 
that is, denoting same portion only of the things 
signified by it. Consequently it may be employed 
in each of the premises to signify a distinct part of 
its whole extent; in which case the extremes are 
not compared with one and the same third term. 

All fnetaU are dug out qfthe earth; 

Coal is dug out of the earth : therefore, 

Coal is a metal. 

Here the middle term is not distributed) the 
things dug out qfthe earth referred to in the m^or 
premiss form a class distinct from and opposed to 
that class of things dug out of the earth which is 
signified in the minor premiss. It is therefore a 
doubtful term. 

The same fundamental error occurs in the fol- 
lowing arguments : 

M 
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Some animals are not quadrupeds; Bui all ele- 
phants are animals $ consequently some elephants are 
not quadrupeds. 

Some virtuous men are men of unpolished habits; 

for all virtuous men are free from any disposition to 

flatter ; and we know that many men who are indis' 

posed to flatter run in some degree into the opposite 

extreme and allom themselves in an unpleasing . rough' 

ness of manners. That is^ 

Some who are indisposed to flatter retain un- 
polished habits; All virtuous men ate indisposed to 
flatter : Therefore some virtuous men retain unpolished 
habits. 

Some ejfectual check to the progress of seditious 
publications is absolutely essential to the safety of our 
country; The total abolition of the art of printing 
would prove an effectual check to their progress: 
Therefore the total abolition of the art of printing is 
absolutely necessary to the safety of our country. 

5. Quare Medium in prsejnissis ^md ad 
minimum distribui debet; sufficit tamen, si 
vel semel distribuatur. Nam 1. ad prob^dun^ 
A est C, conveniat C alicui B» et A oitmi; 
Ergo^idem alicui B : Ergo affertur unum ali- 
quod idemque tertium &c. 2. ad probandum 
A non est C, conveniat C alicui B^ et A difie- 
rat omni; Ergo eidem alicui B: Ergo a^er- 
tur &c. 

If one of the extremes agrees TKith smne part of 
the medium, and the other extreme agrees with 
every thing which is signified by the medium; this 
extreme must also agree with the same part of the 
4naiedium with which the former agrees: because 
the part is included in the whole. 
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Again i if one extreme agrees wilh mme part of 
the things denoted by the middle term> and the 
other extreme tvholli^ differs from the middle term 
taken in its utmost extent; then this extreme must 
also differ from the par< of the middle term with 
which the former extreme agrees. So that in each 
case> the medium is virtually the same in both the 
premises. 

All injustice^ is evU; B is A. 

Persecution is injustice : C is B. 

Persecution is evil. C is A. 

To prove that (A) evil agrees with, that is, is 
eorrectly predicated of (C) persecution $ let (C) per^ 
secution agree with some (B) injustice; and let (A) 
toil agree wilh all (B) injustice. But all injustice 
comprehends every branch of some injustice ; there- 
fore (A) eml Agrees with the same some injustice 
with which (C) persecution agrees, and they are 
duly compared with one and the same third term. 

AcqumtionsO of real value are notl-o, . . 
mUhin the reach of the idle; ' /^«notA. 

Bui literature is an acquisition o/l ^ . n 
redlvabie; f^ "* ^* 

Consequenilu U is not within the reach \ ^ - ^ a 
qftheitk. )C IS not A. 

6. Processus ab extreme non distribute in 
prsemissisi ad idem distributum in cenclusiene, 
yitiesus est* Nam ex aliquo nen sequitur omne. 
Este enim verum quod aliquod; Ergo potest 
esse varum quod aliquod non; (nam Snbcen- 
tnniSB possunt esse simul verse:) Erge de ali- 
quo potest affirmari quod non de emnir Este 
rursus verum qued aliquod nen: Erge potest 

m2 
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esse verum qaod aliquod: Ergo de aliquo 
potest negari quod non de omni. 

By the principles of opposition of propositions, 
the truth of an universal cannot be inferred from 
the truth of the particular; and subcontrary propo- 
sitions may be both true. Consequently the agree- 
ment or disagreement of the universal or distribtUed 
term cannot be inferred from the agreement or 
disagreement of the particular or undistribuied term. 
If it is true^ Some wars are just, it may also be true 
that Some wars are not just. Hence it cannot be 
inferred from either that All wars are just; or that 
No wars are just. Therefore that may be affirmed 
or denied of some, which cannot be affirmed or de- 
nied of aU, / 

No tale-hearer is worthy of confiderfce; 
All tale-bearers are greaP talkers : therefore 
No great^ talkers are roorthy of confidence. 

The process of the minor extreme is illicit. The 
predicate of the minor premiss is Some great talkers ; 
therefore the only conclusion it authorizes is^ Some 
great talkers are not worthy of confidence. 

Some good men have been burned; 
No murderers are good men : therefore 
No murderers have been burned^. 

The process of the major extreme is here illicit. 
In its premiss, as the predicate of an affirmative, it 
is not distributed ; in the conclusion^ as the predi- 
cate of a negative, it is distributed. No inference 
can be deduced from these premises. 

The study of nature is highly beneficial in ex^ 
panding the mind; but an acquaintance with ancient 
languages is a very different thing from the study of 
nature; and consequently has not the same beneficial 
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effect. Here the distribution of the major extreme 
18 inaccurate. 

We know that our sight and our touch are bodi^ 
senses; now experience teaches us how frequent^ both 
sight and touch are deceived; we infer then thai our 
bodily senses are universalli^ liable to be misled. Here 
the distribution of the minor term is Erroneous* 
The inversion of the order of the premises (the 
minor premiss being 6rst) is a deviation from the 
form^ but does not render the argument incorrect. 
The premises will admit of the particular conclusion^ 
Some of our senses may be deceived, 

7. Praemissis negantibus nihil probatur : Af- 
fertur enim tertium cui utrumque extremum 
diifert ; non autem cui vel utrumque conveiiiat, 
vel unum conveniat, alterukn differat. 

The disagreement of any two terms with a third 
term does not afford any ground for inference as to 
their mutual agreement or difference. The ab- 
surdity of the following sentences^ though they are 
placed in syllogistic form^ is obvious. 

No wicked men are happy; but some poor men are 
not'Wicked; therefore some poor men are happy: or^ 
therefore some poor men are not happy. 

No rich men are exempt from death ; nor are they 
free from error; therefore those who are free from 
error are exempt from death : or, therefore none who 
are free firom error are exempt from death, 

8. Si pnemissarum altera sit negativa, erit 

etiam Conclusio. Nam praemissarum reliqua 

eat affirmativa: Ergo extremorum unum dif- 

fert medio, alterum convenit: Ergo extrmna 

M 3 
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difFerunt inter $e: Ergo conclusio est nega- 
tiva. 

A negative premiss asserts the disagreement be- 
tween one of the extremes and the medium. The 
other premiss^ which must (by the preceding rule) 
be affirmative^ asserts the agreement of the other 
extreme with the medium. Therefore (by canon 2.) 
the extremes differ^ and the conclusion is negative. 
For example. 

No mere man is infallible; now the pope is but a 
man ; therefore the pope is not infallible. 

9. Contra, si Conclusio sit negativa, erit 
etiam altera prcemissarum. Nam extreroa dif^ 
ferunt inter se: Ergo eorum unum convenit 
medio, alterum diiFert: Ergo prsemissarum 
altera affifmat, reliqua negat. 

The pretnises necessary to prove a negative con- 
clusion are an affirmative and a negative; since 
the extremes can be shewn to differ only by means 
of a middle term which agrees with the one and 
differs from the other. 

■' If it is to be proved that Paganism is not a harm- 
less invention of unenlightened mortals, intending, 
though ignorantly, to discover the true God; it is 
necessary to adduce some medium with which pa- 
ganism shall agree, and from which a harmless in- 
vention, &c. shall differ j or vice-versd, with which 
the latter shall agree, and the former disagree. 
The term whatever origifiates in a wilful departure 
from the truth will serve for a middle term of the 
former kind } the term that nf which ignorance alone 
"is the cause will serve for a medium of the latter 
description* Hence the two following arguments 
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are correct They are given materially ; \% will be 
easy for the reader to reduce them to formal syU 
logUms. 

It is sufficiently evident that paganism m^et have 
originated in a wiljul departure Jrom the truth: indeed, 
its heinousness as invoicing the guilt of presumptuous 
opposition to the Divine will, is not to be disputed. 
It is, therefore, but a vain apology for heathenism to 
treat U as a harmless invention <ffpoor unenlightened 
mortals, labouring, with good irUentiofis but under in- 
vincible ignorance, to discover the true God, and to 
perform to him an €tcceptable service. 

That system of error, indeed, of which ignorance 
alone was the cause, might be pleaded for as a harm' 
less uivention qfpoor unenlightened mortals ; but tfiio- 
rance could not be the cause of the introduction qfjalse 
divinities by the immediate descendants of Cain and 
of Noah ; therefore heathenism cannot be vindicated 
on any plea of harmlessness. 

It has been observed (page 78^ that some pro- 
positions apparently negative are really affirmative ; 
the adverb of negation being intended to qualify^ 
not the copula^ but one of the extremes* Hence 
arguments apparently inconsistent with the three 
fundamental rules concerning negatives in a syllo- 
gism may be correct. For instance 3 

He mho loves not his neighbour is not a true Chris^ 
tian} but the slanderer loves not his neighbour; there* 
fare the slanderer is not a true Christian, 

Here the minor premiss is affirmative j for the 
particle not belongs to the predicate, as is evident 
by comparing the same term in the major premise ; 
for the medium of the syllogism is the indefinite 
noun, he who loveth not his neighbour. 

Again 3 That which is not reducible to parts is 
eternal; (he human soul is not reducible to parts; 
therefore it is eternal. This syllogism (in which an 
affirmative conclusion Is apparently deduced from 
a negative premiss) consists of three affirmative pro- 
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positions ; the middle term betog^ that wkkh if not 
reducible to parts. It might be harshly yet correctly 
expressed^ Every thing non-reducibU to parts is 
eternal; the human soul is non'redttdble to parts ; 
therefore the human soul is eternal. 

l6. Praemissia particularibus nihil probatur. 
Nam prsemissarum altera affirmat: Ergo in 
illd, medium non distribuitur : Ergo distribui 
debet in reliqu^: Ergo ilia est negativa in qu6 
medium praedicatur : Ergo conclusio negativa : 
Ergo prfiodicatum gus distribuitur, quod in 
praemissis non est distributum; Fuit enim Tel 
affirmativae terminus alter, vel subjectum nega- 
tivae; horum vero nuUus distribuitur. 

1. If both the premises in a syllogism be jMir- 
ticular affirmative propositions^ they cannot contain 
any distributed term. In this case therefore the 
medium is not distributed^ and (by rule 4,) no con- 
clusion can be deduced. Thus no inference can be 
drawn from such premises as. Some men are virtuous, 
but some are learned. Some of the planets are attended 
n>ith satellites ; but several of the heavenly bodies which 
the naked eye ciin discern are planets, 

8. If one of the premises be negative, it will con- 
tain the only distributed term in the antecedent of 
the syllogism^ which term must therefore be the 
medium. It follows, that neither of the extremes 
is distributed in the premises, and consequently 
(by rule 6,) neither may be distributed in the con- 
clusion. But the conclusion must (by ruk 8,) be 
negative ; and in negative propositions one term at 
least must be distributed. In this case therefore 
there will be an illicit process of one extreme. 
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This may be illustrated by the following schemes. 



I. Med. Maj, 
O. Min. MedP 
O. Milt. MajP 



0, MaJ. MedP 

1. 3ffft. Med* 
O. Min. MajP 



In both these cases the process from an undistri- 
buted major extreme in the, premiss to the same 
distributed in the conclusion is manifest. Accord- 
ingly the following arguments are totally incor- 
rect : 

Some qfthe older strata of the earth are not charac^ 
ierized by amrnal remains ; Several of the superior 
strata are strongly characterized by them/ therefore 
some of these are not to he classed among the older 
strata. 

Some strictly virtuous men possess qualities which 
render them unpleasant companions; Some wealthy 
persons are not strictly virtuous/ consequently some 
wealthy persons do not possess those qualities which 
render them unpleasant companions. 

11. Si praemissarum altera particularis sit, 
coDclusio quoque particularis est. Sit enim 1. 
Praemissarum altera particularis affirmativa: 
Ergo in illi nee extremum suum nee medium 
distribuitur : Ergo medium distribuitur in re* 
liqu^ quae etiam Universalis est^ sitque 1. Af- 
firmativa: Ergo in illk medium subjicituri et 
extremum medio attributum non distribuitur: 
Ergo neutrum extremorum distribuitur in prae- 
missis: Ergo neutrum in conclusione: Ergo 
concluflio particularis affirmativa est* Sit 2. 
Negativa : Ergo conclusio negativa : sed debet 
habere extremum non distributum: Ergo par- 
ticularis negativa est. 
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Sit 2. PrfemiMuram altera particularis ne- 
gativa: Ergo reliqua Universalis affirmativa: 
Ergo in praenrissis duo tantum termini distri- 
bauQtur: Ergo condusio habet extremum don 
distribatum : Ergo cnm negatiya sit, erit etiam 
particalaris. 

If one of the premises be pariicular, the other 
must be vnioersM, If the parlicDlar premise b^ 
mfirmative, the uailrersal may be either affirmative 
or negative. If the partteular be negative, the nm-^ 
versal must be affirmative. Hence arise three forms 
in whieh the premises maj occur; namely, A. L or 
hA*; £. I. or LE. ; and A. O. or Oi A. * 

1. If the premises are both affirmative > the par* 
licular docis not distribute either extreme, and the 
universal distributes only the subject ; this distri** 
buted subject must therefore be the middle term. 
Consequently aeitbef of the extremes of the question 
are distributed in the premises; therefore they must 
not be distributed in the condusion; a limitation 
which is itiComi^dtible with any other species of pro^ 
position than the ptniicular affirmaiwe. Of this 
kind therefore the conclusion must be. Thus, 

A. MedP Maj, l I, Med. Maj* 
i. Min, Med. A. MedP Mi^. 

L Mtftr Maj. I I. Min. Maf, 

All ii^ifUfiUs (k^efoesils : hut eome cfthe most usefid 
tubUandBB t» me are miner ale; therefore aeme^ihe 
most useful substances in use are fossils, 

Some recfeattons ate necessary to the preservation of 
Our health and spirits; all recreations however ors 
liable to be carried to excess ; so that some things 
tiahle to be carried to excess are necessary for thepre^* 
setvation of our health and spirits, 

2. If the antecedent consists of a parliculdr qffit'^ 
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mative aad an universal negative, the former digt^ 
tributes neither term; the latter distributes both: 
of which one is necessarily the middle term ; the 
other is one of the extremes of the question* 
Therefore only one extreme can be distributed in 
the conclusion. But the negative premiss requires 
a negative conclusion ; and a negative proposition 
distributing only one extreme must be particular. 

E. MedP MajP E. MqjP MedP 

I. Min. Med, I. Mm. MeaL 

O. Mifi. MaJ.^ O. Min. M^fP 

Upright and honest men ought never to be treated 
with contempt; Some men of very mean attainments 
and weak judgment are upright and honest ; therefore 
some men of mean attainments and weak judgment 
ought not to he treated with contempt. 

S. If the premises are O and h, they contain two 
distributed terms \ of which one being the medium, 
it remains that one only can be an extreme of the 
question 5 consequently only one distributed ex- 
treme is admissible into the conclusion. The con- 
clusion must be negative, and therefore, with that 
limited distribution, can be no other than partic}^^ 
lar. 

A. MajP Med. O. Med. MajP 

O. Mm. MedP A. MedP Min. 

O. Min. MajP O. Min. MqjP 

All real virtue is consistent with truth; but there 
are some kinds qf candour which are ndt consistent with 
truth ; therefore some candour is not real virtue* 

12. Quod si Conclusio particularis sit, non 
necesse est praemissarum alteram particularem 
esse, fieri eniu) potest, ut instituto meo 6U& 
ficiat subalternata^ quando subaltemans potuit 
inferri. £t cum illee ^int simul verae, liberum 
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est utramYis inferre. Quanquam stricte lo- 
qaendo^ argumentatio non est accurata; nam 
sabaltematfls Yeritas non immediate deducitor 
ex praemissis, sed ex sabaltemante. 

This has not so much the nature of a rule, as of 
a caution. The eighth rule indeed, namely, that a 
n^^adve premiss requires a negative conclusion, is 
reciprocal 3 for a negative conclusion also requires 
a n^ative premiss. But though, according to the 
eleventh rule, a particular premiss requires a par- 
ticular conclusion, it is not true, conversely, that a 
particular conclusion requires a particular premiss. 
For instance, 

JVkateoer wholly engrosses the soul renders us in- 
capable of Judging correctly concerning any future 
pleasure or pain : But all present experience of plea- 
mre or pain wholly engrosses the soul: Therefore 
some present experience of pleasure or pain renders us 
incapable of Judging correctly concerning those nfhich 
arefuture. 

This syllogism is not incorrect as to form ; yet 
the more immediate conclusion from the premises 
would be. Therefore every present experience ofptea* 
sure or pain renders us incapable, &c. ; whence the 
subalternate, some present experience, &c. is to be 
inferred by the laws of opposition. 

But if only the particular conclusion be required, 
it is more judicious to lay down in the premises no 
more than is necessary to authorize that conclusion. . 
To do otherwise is to afford to an opponent a need- 
less opportunity to cavil. In the above instance it 
might be objected to the minor premiss, that it is 
not true that all present experience of pleasure wholly 
engrosses the mind; and the objection, though in 
reality it does not affect the argument, might appear 
so to do to superficial readers or hearers, and 
would, at the least, divert the attention from the 
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fittji and force of the argument This inconvenience 
would be avoided by adopting the particular for 
the universal premiss; thus, // generally occurs, (or^ 
U often occurs, or it somelimes occurs,) iMt present er* 
perience of pleasure wholly engrosses the soul; and 
therefore such present experience generally (or often, or 
someiimes) renders us incapable of judging correc% 
concerning future pleasure or pain. 

Two universal propositions may however bear 
such a relation to each other as will authorize no 
more than a particular inference : as. 

All the stars are more distant from us than we are 
from the sun ; But all the stars shed some degree of 
light on the earths Therefore some things which shed 
a degree (flight on the earth are more distant from us 
than we are from the sun. 

An universal conclusion (all things which shed 
light, &C.) would offend against the sixth rule, 
by distributing the minor extreme when not dis- 
tributed in its premiss. Yet the true conclusion 
(some things which shed light, &c.) might be drawn, 
if either of the premises were expressed particu- 
larly. As the argument stands, the minor premise 
is exposed to the objection that there are probably 
many stars the light of which has not yet reached 
the earth -, which could not apply to it if thus ex- 
pressed ) 

AU the stars are more distant from us than we are 
from the sun ; hut some (or many) stars shed light on 
the earth; therefore some (or many) things which 
shed light on the earth are more distatit from us than 
we are from the sun. 

Syllogismi generales rq[ulas complectitur hoc 
tetrastich on. 

Distribnas medium; nee qoortns teraiious 
sdsit ; ^ 

K 
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Utraqne nee prasmissa Degans, sec parties* 
larU : 
• Sectetur partem eondusio deteiioreoi ; 

£t non dUtribuat, nisi cum preeinissay ne- 
getve. 

The first of these lines expresses the substaxxpe 
of the first five rules above given ; the second line 
refers to the seventh and tenth rules ; the third to 
the eighth and eleventh rules; and the last line to 
the sixth and the ninth. The expression of the 
third line is derived from a fancied superiority of 
universal propositions over particulars j and of 
affirmatives over negatives. 

All these rules of structure are nothing more 
than the application of the two primary canons to 
particular cases -, they simply amount to this, that 
when those circumstances occur which are pro- 
hibited by the rules, there is no comparison of two 
objects with a third term, with which both agree ; 
or with which one agrees and from which the other 
differs. Consequently, the arguments in support of 
these rules consist solely in an appeal to those 
canons. 

The most convenient method of applying these 
rules to the examination of syllogisms (which is 
the most natural means of familiarizing the mind 
to them) is to adopt the following order. First, 
to observe whether the terms are correct both as to 
number and sense; (rules 1. and S.) and whether 
the propositions are correct as to numiber. (rille 2.) 
Then, to compare the syllogism with the rules 
oottcermog particular and negative propositions, 
(rules 7 — 12«) snd lastly, to examine the distribution 
of the medium* (rules 4^ 5.) and of the extremes, 
(nlleU) Several syllogisms both correct mnd in- 
correct are given, for the sake of practice, at the 
close of the Appendix. 
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§• ^* De Modis Syllogismorum. 

SUPEREST p^ b«8ce regulas inquirere, quot 
modis componi possunt tres propositiones de 
ioesae, vt syllogismum confidant Qui in 
ioqiiUUione duo apectanda sunt : 

1. ModuSf siye legitima deteirminatio propo- 
sttioDum secundura quantitatem at qualitatem. 

2'. Mguruy sm legitima dispositio medii cum 
partibus quasstionis* 

• 

Thai which fenderi (he mind acquainted foHh its 
mn potoers is kighig ben^kioL Meiaphydeal siudkt 
render ike mind acquatnted with Us own powers; 
therrfore metaphysical studies are highly heneficiaU 

To deaeribiB this tfftfogism sa having the tfuMdle 
t^itii dttiploy^ al tlie subjeet to the vat^oft extreme, 
and predicated of fhe minor extreme* is to describe 
it by the figure to which it belongs. For such a 
description points out the arrangement of the me* 
dfun with the two extretties or pnrtaof tbeqveiflion 
orcMcluslon. 

To describe the stfne syllc^m as cottsisting of 
fbfee vniversal affirmadte propositions, is to staM 
ita mode; that is, the proper designation of the pro« 
portions accoiding to their quantity and essential 
<|fi«rlity. 

Modi sunt in universum 64. Nam, ut supra 
ostensum est, ad syllogism um &ciunt propo- 
sitiones tantum quatuor, A. E^ L O^ Quare 
coDcipi potest quadruplex tantum major in 
sylIog;ismo; cuilibet vero majori quadruplex 

n2 
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tantum minor adjungi; unde 16 paria prae^ 
missarum: et singulis prsemissis quadruplex 
tantum conclusio; unde 64 Modi syliogismo- 
rum. 

AAA. AAE. AAI. AAO. ♦AEA. AEE. 
AEI. AEO. ♦AIA. AIE. AIL AIO. *AOA. 
AOE. AOI. AOO. 

EAA. EAE. EAI. EAO. ♦EEA. EEE. 
EEI. EEO. •EIA. EIE. EII. EIO. •EOA. 
EOE. EOL EOO. 

lAA. lAE. lAI. lAO. •lEA. lEE. lEI. 
lEO. ♦IIA. UK III. 110. *IOA. lOE. lOI. 
lOO. 

OAA. OAE. OAI. OAO. *OEA. OEE. 
OEI. OEO. *OIA. OIE. OIL OIO. *0OA. 
OOE. OOL OOO. 

This table representa all the possible modes in 
which any three out of four kinds of propositions 
can be placed together^ supposing common sense to 
be wholly abolished from the art of reasoning ; for 
the rules of structure are nothing more than an ar- 
rangiement of the dictates of common sense. The 
slightest comparison of them with those rules will 
shew which of the combinations will produce cor- 
rect syllogisms^ and thus anticipate the following 
enumeration. 

Ex his excluduntur sedecim per regulam 
7. propter praemissas n^tgantes^ viz. EEA* 
EEE. EEL EEO. *EOA. EOE. EOL EOO. 
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*OEA. OEE. OEI. OEO. ♦OOA. OOIJ. 
OOI. OOO. Daodecim pet reg. 10. propter 
preBmtssas particulates, viz. IIA. HE. III. HO. 
♦lOA. lOE. lOI. lOO. •OIA. OIE. OH. 

010. Duodecim per reg. 8. quia prsemissa- 
tvaii altera negat, sed non conclusio, viz. 
AEA. AEI. AOA. AOL *EAA. EAI. EIA. 
EH. ♦lEA. lEI. *0AA. QAI. Octa per reg. 

11. quia praemis^ai'uin altera particularis est, 
sed non conclusio, viz. AIA. AIE. AOE. 
*EIE. *IAA. lAE. lEE. *OAE. Denique 
quatuor per reg. 9. quia conclusio negativa 
est sed neutra pradinissarum, viz. AAE. AAO. 
AIO. ♦lAO. 

Excluduntur igitur in universum modi 52 
= 16 -f 19 -f 19 -f 8 -f 4; e quibus multi 
contra plures regulas peccant, quamvis una ^ 
tantum notetur. 

Supersunt (64 — 52=) 19 modi ad syllo- 
gtsmaoi utiles, viz. AAA. AAI. AEE. AEO. 
AIL AOO. *EAE. EAO. EIO. *IAl. lEO. 
•OAO. 

§, 5. Figuns Stfllogismorum. 

Figure Syllogismorum sunt quatuor; Nam 
Medium, quod cum utroque extremo compa- 
ratur, vel 1 . subjicitur majori et tribuitur mi- 
nor!, et fit Jigura 'prima ; vel 2. tribuitulr utrl* 

N 3 
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que, et fit secunda; vel S. subjicitur ntrique^ et 
fit tertias vel 4, tribuitur majori et subjicitur 
minori, et fit quarta. Que omnia sequent! 
jBchemate declarantnr. 



Dispositio trium terminorum^ seilicef majoris 
Ai medii B^ tninoris Cy in Figurd 

1 • ^« 0» Y« 

B. A. A. B. B. A. A. B. 
C* B* C* B. B* C» B« C* 
\u» A* x^« A* \j» A* \j» ^* 



Fig. 1. 
Med. Mqj. 
Min, Med. 
Min, Maj, 



Fig. 2. 
Maj. Med. 
Min* Med. 
Min. Maj, 



Fig. S. 
Med. Maj, 
Med. Min. 



Min, Maj. Min. Maj. 



Fig. 4. 
Mq;'. Med. 
Med. Min, 



Quare queelibet figura excludit adhuc sex 
modos: nempe, 

1. Propter medium non distributum : Prima 
duos lAL OAO. Secunda qnatuor AAA. 
AAI. AIL lAI. Quarta duos AIL AOO. 

2. Propter processum majoris illicitum : Pri- 
ma quatuor AE£. AEO. AOO. lEO. Secunda 
duos lEO. OAO. Tertia quatuor AEE. AEO. 
AOO. lEO. Quarta duos lEQ. OAO. 

3. Propter processum minoris illicitum : 
Tertia duos AAA. EAE. Quarta duos AAA. 
EAE. 



IV. 



X 
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It 18 obvious that the distribution of the terms 
must be affected by their arrangement ; so that a 
mode which is correct tinder one figure will cease 
to be so under another. For example^ let the mode 
AAA. be successively applied to each of the figures. 

1» They who participate in the security ofltjfe and 
property conferred by a well-arranged system of go* 
vernmeni are hound by the strongest obligations to 
contribute to the maintenance of that government ; But 
all Englishmen participate in that security ; Therefore 
ail Englishmen aire bound to contribute to the mainte" 
nance of government. 

9. All the moral virtues are habits; But skill in 
the operations of any mechanical art is a habit ; Conte^ 
quently such skill is a moral virtue, 

3. Young persons are liable to be led astray by the 
violence of their passions; But young persons are 
happy in proportion to the subjugation qf their pas^ 
sions ; Therefore all who are happy in proportion to 
the subjugation qf their passions are liable to be led 
astray by their violence, 

4. Coal is a stratum qf the earth containing much 
vegetable matter; But whatever strata contain vege^ 
table matter are qf a later formation than granite ; 
Therefore whatever isqfa later formation than granite 
is coal. 

The syllogism in the first figure is correct. That 
in the second figure is incorrect, for the medium is 
not distributed. The syllogisms in the third and 
fourth figures are incorrect, on account of the illicit 
process of the minor extreme. And a comparison' 
of these errors with tlie particular disposition of the 
terms will evince that they belong, not merely to 
the syllogisms adduced^ but to any syllogisms in 
those figures consisting of three universal affirma- 
tive propositions ; that is^ in the mode AAA. 

The former cajtalogue of excluded modes (pag^s 
136, 137.) extends to those only which are errone- 
ous as to the quantity or the quality of the propo* 
sitions. The enumeration here given comprehends 
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those which are inaccurate as to the extent or cKs- 
tribolion of the ienns* In all these^ one only ex- 
cepted^ the faulty distribution is occasioned by the 
detenninate situation glten to the terms by the 
respective figures : so that the mode whkh^ in one 
figure^ is accurate^ in another figure becomes inac> 
curate. The exception referred to consists in the 
mode ]£0, which is essentially and necessarily in- 
correct. For the conclusion O requires the distri- 
bution of the major extreme ; which extreme the 
miyor premiss I will not allow to be distributed^ in 
whatever situation it may standi whether as subjejct 
or predicate. It should therefore have been stated 
that there are 11 (not 12) modes in which syllo- 
gisms may be formed. 

Supersunt Modi certo et necessario conclu- 
dentes 24 ; sex in qu&Iibet Figura. 

In Figura L ,^i^ 

bkr Omne B est A 

&A Omne C est B: Ergo 

rA Omne C est sA. 

^E Nullum B est A 



IK 


Omne C 


est 


B: Ergo 


rEnt 


Nullum C 


est 


A. 


dA 


Omne B 


est 


A 


rl 


Aliquod C 


est 


B: Ergo 


I 


Aliquod C 


est 


A. 


/E 


NuUum B 


est 


.A 


rl 


Aliquod C 


est 


B: Ergo 





Aliquod C i 


[ion est 


A. 
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A Omne B est A 

_ 1 

A Omne C est B: Ergo 
I Aliquod C est A. 

E Nullum B est A 

A Omne C est B; Ergo 

O Aliquod C non est A. 

1. Barbara. 

He who derives a benefit from every exertion of 
his industry is likely to be industrious $ A journey- 
man who works by the piece derives a benefit from 
every exertion of his industry : Therefore a jour- 
neyman who works by the piece is likely to be 
industrious. 

2. Celarent. 

That which necessarily becomes a hardship upon 
individuals should not be authorized by legislative 
enactment ; The impress of sailors necessarily be- 
comes a hardship upon individuals : Therefore the 
impress of sailors should not be authorized by legis- 
lative enactment. 

S. Dabii. 

Every thing which obstructs the free course of 
justice deserves the reprobation of the virtuous; 
There are modes of enforcing the strict letter of the 
law^ which obstruct the free course of justice : 
Therefore there are modes of enforcing the strict 
letter of the law, which deserve the reprobation of 
the virtuous. 

4. Febio. 

Those who endure dangers and face death merely 
for the sake of acquiring glory to themselves^ with- 
out being influenced by any desire to benefit their 
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country^ are not possessed of true Ibititude; Some 
of the heroes of antiquity endured dangers and 
faced deatli merely for the sake of acquiring glory 
to themselves, witJiout b^ing influenced by any 
desire to benefit their country : And consequently^ 
some of the heroes of antiquity we#e not possessed 
of true fortitude. 

5. AAI. 

Every thing which belongs to man is imperfect ; 
All the arts of civilization are of human invention : 
Therefore some of [pr, all] the arts of civilization 
are intperfeet. 

6. EAO. 

No change of place can satisfy the discontented 3 
All expeditions to foreign countries consist in change 
of place: Therefore some expeditions to foreign 
countries do not satisfy the discontented. 

hi Figurd IL 

c£^ Nullum A est B 
A Omne G est B: Et^Cf 
rE Nullum d est A. 

cAm Omne A est B 
£s Nullum C est B: Ergo 
trEs Nullum C e6t A. 



/E5 


Nullum 


A est B 




ti 


Aliquod 


C est . B : 


Ergo 


nO 


Aliquod 


C non est A. 




bAr 


Omne 


A est B 




Ok 


Aliquod 


C non est B : 


Ergo 





Aliquod 


C non est A. 
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£ Nullum A ^ B 

A Omn^ C est B: JErgo 

O Aliquod C non est A* 

A Omne A est B 

E Nullum C ^est B: Mrgo 

O Aliquod C non est A. 

I. CsSARBt 

Nothing which is in its own nature eligible is in 
its immediate and necessary consequences the source 
of misery to many; War undoubtedly is in its im- 
mediate and necessary consequences a source of 
misery to many : Therefore war is not in its own 
nature eligible. - 

2. Cam^tkbs. 

All those who are qualified for sea-service must 
possess some knowledge of the arts of navigation } 
Mere inland watermen do not possess any know- 
ledge of the arts of navigation : Therefore mere 
inland watermen are not qualified for sea-service. 

3. Fbstino. 

No man of sound sense can despise the study of 
the classics ; Some modem preteoden to literature 
do, however, despise the study of the classics : 
Therefore some modern pretenders to literature are 
not men of sound sense. 

4. B^ROKO. 

All the fixed stars emit light from themselves i 
Several, however, of the heavenly bodies do not 
enit light from themselves : Therefore several of 
the heavenly bodies are not fixed stars. 
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In Figurd lU. 

dAr Omne B est A 
Ap Omne * B est C: Ergo 
tl Aliquod C est A. 

/EZ Nullam B est A 
Ap Omne B est Ct Ergo 
tOn Aliquod C non est A. 

dis Aliquod ' B est A 
Am Omne B est C: Ergo 
Is Aliquod C est A. 

bOk Aliquod B non est A 
Ar Omne B est C: Ergo 
dO Aliquod C non est A. 

dAt Omne B est A 
Is Aliquod B est C: Ergo 
I Aliquod C est A. 

/Ef Nullum B est A 
Is Aliquod B est C: Ergo 
On Aliquod C non est A. 

1. Darapti* 

To be ashamed of one'9 births profession^ or rank 
in life is a symptom of a weak mind; To be 
ashamed of one's birth^ profession^ or rank in life is 
bj some esteemed modesty : Something, therefore, 
which is by some esteemed modesty is a symptom 
of a weak mind. 
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5. DiSAMIS. 

Some practices which the divine law allows are 
under particular circumstances inexpedient; All 
practices which the divine law allows are in then»- 
selves consistent with holiness: Therefore some 
things in themselves consistent with holiness are 
under particular circumstances inexpedient. 

3. Datibi. 

Every kind of pride is whoUy inconsistent with 
the spirit of true religion; Yet there are several 
kinds of pride which are highly commended by the 
world: Therefore there are feelings highly com- 
mended by the world which are wholly inconsistent 
with the spirit of true religion. 

4. Felaptok. 

No branch of useful science is attainable in its 
utmost perfection by human faculties ; Every branch 
of useful science is worthy of some exertion of 
intellect : Therefore some things which are worthy 
of some exertion of intellect are not attainable in 
their utmost perfection by human faculties, 

6. BOKARPO. 

Some compositions of an imitative nature* cal- 
culated by sublimity of idea and beauty of diction 
to expand and delight the mind and to excite every 
noble passion^ are not written in verse ; All such 
compositions however are justly called poems : 
Therefore some works justly called poems are not 
written in verse. 

6. Fbrisok. 

No animal remains are discovered in the primi- 
tive or granitic rocks; Some animal remains are 
(liscovered in rocks of a very hard texture ; There- 
fore some things which are discovered in rocks of 
a very hard texture are not discovered in primitive 
or granitic rocks. 

o 
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In Figurd IV. 

brhm Omne A est B 

An Omne B est C: Ergo 

tip Aliquod C est A. 

cKm Omne A est B 

En Nullum B est C : Ergo 

Es Nullum C est A. 



dim 


Aliquod A est 


B 




Ar 


Omne B est 


C: 


Ergo 


Is 


Aliquod C est 


A. 




/Es 


Nullum A est 


B 




Ap 


Omne B est 


C: 


Ergo 


O 


Aliquod C non est 


A. 


^•^ 


/rEs 


Nullum A est 


B 




Is 


Aliquod B est 


C: 


Ergo 


On 


Aliquod C non est 


A. 




A 


Omne A est 


B 




E 


Nullum B est 


C: 


Ergo 


O 


Aliquod C non est A. 





1. B&AMAVTIP. 

All who endeavour to deceive the more respect- 
able part of the community are careful to put on 
the semblance of a virtuous character; All who 
are careful to put on the semblance of a virtuous 
character are likely to be thought profitable com- 
panions for the young: Therefore some who are 
likely to be thought profitable companions for the 
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young, in fact endeavour to deceive the more re* 
spectable part of the commuoity. 

2. Camenrs. 

All the planets are opaque bodies ; No opaque 
bodies are capable of transmitting light in any 
other way than by reflection : Therefore no bodies 
capable of transmitting light in any other way than 
by reflectioa are planets, 

d. DiMARIS. 

Some learned men are deeply involved in pre- 
judice; All who are deeply involved in prejudice 
are suspicious advisers : Therefore some suspicious 
advisers are learned men, 

4, Fesapo. 

No vice is to be admitted as a species of relax- 
ation suited to a Christian ; Every species of relax- 
ation suited to a Christian consists of a cessation 
from ordinary occupations : Therefore some cessa** 
tion from ordinary occupations is not vice. 

5. Fresison. 

No fallacious argument is a legitimate mode of 
persuasion; Some legitimate modes of persuasion 
fail of producing acquiescence : Therefore some 
arguments which fail of producing acquiescence 
are not fallacious arguments. 

Barbara f Celarent^ Darii^ Ferioque^ prioris: 

Cesarej Camestres, Festino^ Baroko, secundse : 

Tertia, Darapth Disamis, Datisi, FelaptaUj 

BokardOf Ferison^ habet : Quarta insuper addit 

Bramantipf Camenes, Dimarisy Fesapo^ Fresison: 

o2 
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Qainque Subaliemij totidem Generalibus orti^ 
Nomen habent niillainy nee, si bene colligis, 
nsum. 

§. 6. De Modarum Demonstratione* 

ATQUE omnes qoidem 24 eatenus conclude- 
re, quod in iis convenientia vel dissidium extre- 
roorum certo atque necessario coUigatur, ex 
Principio primo et secundo abunde constat. 

Quod optime demonstrat Aristoteles ad hunc 
modum. 

Statuit primo Theorema, quod Scholastic! 
vocant i>u;/fiiii de Omni et NuUo; sciL *< Quod 
'* prsedicatar Universaliter de alio, (i. e. de ter- 
*' mino distributo,) sive affirmative, sive nega- 
*^ tive^ praedicatur similiter de omnibus sub eo 
" contentis/' 

Admisso hoc Theoremate (quod axioma 
sponte perspicuum est) constat una, modos 
quatuor priores in primft certo atque necessa- 
rio concludere. Nam eorum major osteudit 
majus extremum praedicari de medio distri- 
buto; et minor, minus extremum sub medio 
contineri. 

The first figure consists simply of an appeal, in 
relation to some subordinate case^ to a general 
judgment which we have previously derived either 
from observation or scientific induction^ or in which 
we acquiesce either from the intuitive approbation 
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of the mind, or from the influence of authority $ 
and which we conceive to be so obvious as to com- 
mand universal assent. 

Quod bonum, id certe utile ; 

Quod honeslum, id bonum ; Ergo 

Quidquid honestutn, id utile* 

Here utile is, in the major premiss, predicated 
universally affirmatively of bonum; but honestum^is 
declared in the minor premiss to be comprehended 
under bonum; therefore utile is predicated in the 
same manner, that is, affirmatively, of honestum; 
in other words, it is inferred that quidquid honestum 
est, id utile, 

Qjuod contra naturam at, id non est utile: 

Hominem hominis incommodo suum augere commo' 
dum est contra naturam : 

Ergo, hominem hominis incommodo suum augere 
commodum non est utile. 

The major extreme, utile, is, as stated in the 
mtyor premiss, predicated universally, negatively, 
of quod contra naturam est, which is the medium y 
hut the minor extreme hominem hominis incommodo 
suum augere commodum, is stated in its premiss to 
be comprised under that medium : therefore the 
major extreme is, predicated negatively concerning 
the minor extreme. 

Quare, Modi quatuor prsedicti nifailo })eni« 
tus indigent quo necessitas conclusionis appa- 
reat, praeter ea quae in praemissis posita sunt: 
et proinde quatuor illi sunt prae caeteris eviden- 
tes. Nam caeteri omnes aliquo vel aliquibus 
egent, quas, utcunque per praemissas necessa- 
ria, in Syllogismo tamen non exprimuntur. 
Quare illos Aristoteles perfectos, hos imperfect 
jtos dicit ; Scholastici directos, et indirectps vo- 

qS 
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cant : quia per illos ad conclasionem, velut ad 
scopimiy recta itnr; per reliquos eodem per- 
veiiiri potest, prias tamen alio deflectendum 
est. 

Each of the indirect figures depends on a distinct 
principle. 

The principle of the second figure is this : 1 fa qua- 
lity is universally predicable of any class of things, 
whatever does not possess that quality cannot be- 
long to that class ; and if a quality is universally 
excluded from any class, whatever does possess that 
quality is likewise excluded from that class. Thus 
if the qnality of making good use of the knowledge 
acquired is universally characteristic of wise men; 
and there are learned men who do not possess the 
quality of making good use of their acquired know- 
ledge; then those learned men destitute of that 
quality must be excluded from the whole class of 
the wise. Hence the argument. All wise men make 
good use of the knowledge they have acquired; but 
some learned men do not so; therefore some learned 
men are not wise. 

The principle of the third figure is this. If two 
qualities belong to the same class, or the same part 
of the same class, or the same individual, they may 
co-exist in the same subjects. But if, of two quali- 
ties, one belongs to, and the other is excluded 
from, the same class, or the same part of a class, or 
the same individual, they are not universal^ co- 
existent in the/ same subjects. The former case 
proves the qualities to be not always opposed to each 
other ', the latter proves them to be sometimes opposed 
to each other* Thus, if responsibUHy and mortality 
belong to the species man, (as expressed by the pre- 
mises All men are responsible; but all men are 
mortal,) then it must follow that some mortal beings 
are responsible. Again, if, of the qualities of virtue 
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and responsibUUy, the former is excluded from some 
men, and the latter belongs to the same some men, 
(which must be the case if it beloneis to all men,) 
then the quality of virtue is separable from that of 
respotuibilUtf : that is, if some men are not virtuous, 
and yet all men are respotisible, it follows that some 
responsible beings are not virtuous* 

The principles of the fourth figure are these : If 
a class of things, or a part of a class, is compre- 
hended in another class, and this in a third ; then 
the first class must comprehend some individuals 
belonging to the third. Again, if one class uni- 
versally excludes another which is wholly or par- 
tially comprehended under a third, the first is par- 
tially excluded from the third. And, vice-yers&, if 
one class is universally comprehended under an- 
other, from which a third is wholly excluded, this 
third is wholly excluded from the first. 

These principles, or at least those of the second 
and third figures, are, perhaps, not less axiomatic 
than that to which the appeal is made in the first 
figure. They certainly, however, imply the prin- 
ciple of the first figure ; and it is neither uninterest* 
ing nor unprofitable to trace how naturally the syl- 
logisms in one figure may be transferred into an- 
other, and especially into the first. For instance ; 
the syllogism. No men are exempt from death; but all 
angels are; and therefore no angels are men; is con- 
clusive, on the principle that whatever possesses any 
quality of which another class is universally desti- 
tute, must be excluded from that class. But the 
proposition. No men are exempt from death, neces- 
sarily implies that no beings exempt from death are 
men; by which change men becomes universally 
denierl of the tnedium under which, as the minor 
premiss declares, angels are comprehended. Whence 
the. same conclusion is deduced on the principle of 
the first figure. 

Perfici igitur et revocari atque reduci did- 
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mvs indirectosy cum per modum aliquem di« 
rectum illationis suce vim demonstrant^. Et 
definitur Beductto, imperfecti modi in perfeo- 
tom mutatiO) quo necessit^s illationis fiat ex. 
inevidenti evidens. Fiet autem^ quando eviden- 
ter (h. e. in primft) ostenditur conclusionem 
vi prsemissarum vel 1. talem esse; vel 2. aliam 
esse non posse. Unde Reductio est vel osten^ 
siva vel ad impossibile. 

Utriusque praxin pro modis nominatis do- 
cent ipsa modorum nomina a scbolasticis in 
hunc finem conficta. Nam in iis tres vocales 
sunt totidem propositiones syllogismi su^ 
quantitate et qualitate signatae. Consonse ini- 
tiales B. C. D. F. notant modum primse, ad 
quem fit reductio. S. P. propositionem, quam 
vocalis proxime antecedens designat, esse in 
reductione convertendam : S simpliciter; P 
per accidens. M transponendas esse prsemissas. 
K reductionem fieri per impossibile, i. e. pro 
praemissll, cujus symbolo adhaeret, sumendam 
esse conclusionis contradictoriam. Quibus ex 
prsescripto factis, colligitur in prim& conclusio 
vel expositSB eadem, vel earn inferens, vel pra?- 
missffi contradictoria, ut in exemplo. 

cEs Nullum A est B 
Ar Omne C est B: Ergo 
£ Nullum C est A. 
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ad 

cE Nullum B est A 

I A Omne C est B: Ergo 

rEnt Nullum C est A. 

dls Aliquod B est A 
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§. 7. De Reductionis wliditate. 

REDUCTIONIS ostensivsB validltas sic os- 
tenditur. Ex prcemissis reducendi, per con- 
▼ersionem imperatam, necessario colliguntur 
prsemissfle reducti: atque ex iis^ per figuram 
primam^ conclusio reducti: quae vel ipsa con- 
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clusio reducendi erit, vel per illatiyam convert 
sionem liet. 

cEs Thejhced stun do not revolve about a centre : 
Kr The planets revolve about a cerUre : Therefore, 
E The planets are not fixed stars. 

To illustrate the correctness of this method of 
reasonings the premises may be so arranged or 
changed for others equivalent to them^ as to reduce 
them into the first figure. This may be effected 
by the simple conversion of the major premiss, as 
intimated by the s annexed to its symbol. The 
new premiss, as the initial c denotes^ will be in 
Celarent: thus. 

Those heavenly bodies nfhich do not revolve about a 
centre are fixed stars ; All planets revolve about a 
centre: from which premises the conclusion must 
be. The planets are not fixed stars, 

dls Some acts <^ friendship are acts wkkh ndli" 

tat^ against justice ; 
Am All acts of friendship appear virtuous and 

splendid to the thoughtless : Therrfore, 
Is Some things which appear virtuous and splenm 
did to the thoughtless militate against Justice. 

The changes here denoted by s attached to the 
major prevCiise> >nd in, which denotes the transposi- 
tion of the premises, produce the following pre- 
mises in the first figure in Darii : 

All acts of friendship appear virtuous and splendid 
to the thoughtless; Some acts which militate against 
justice are acts of friendship : from which new pre- 
mises, the direct conclusion is. Some acts idtich 
tnjditate against jusfice appear virtuous and splendid 
to the thoughtless. Of which the original conclu- 
sion is the simple converse ; as the final s in Dis' 
4nM« i9tiipated. Thus that conclusion and the 
mode in wluch it is drawn are shewn to be cor- 
rect. 
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/E/ Pdished brass is not gold; 
Ap Polished brass glitters : 
iOn Not-all that glitters is gold. 

Here, the letters I, t, n, are not symbolic. P de- 
notes the conversion per accidens of the minor pre. 
mise, to the symbol of which it is annexed. This 
single change reduces the premises into the mode 
Ferio; viz. Polished brass is not gold; but some 
things which glitter are polished brass. And the evi- 
dent conclusion is the same; Some things which 
glitter are not gold. 

dAr Every modification of pride is sinful; 
Ap^jSsjne modifications of pride are approved and 

encouraged by the majority of mankind: 
tl Some things approved and encouraged by the 
majority of mankind are sinful. 

Thus reduced to Darii by the accidental conver- 
sion of the minor premiss : 

Every modification of pride is sit^ful; Some things 
approved by the majority of mankind are modifications 
of pride : Therefore some things approved by the ma- 
jority of mankind are sinJuL 

Again, 

cAm The passions are common to brutes; 

Es The virtues are not common to brutes ; 

frEj The virtues are not passions. 

Thus reduced to Celarent : 

No qualities common to brutes are virtues; The 
passiofis are qualities common to brutes: Therefote the 
passions are not virtues* 

Again, 

frEiS Reason is not instinct ; 

Iff Instinct is a kind of natural sagacity: 

On Some kind of natural sagacity is not reason. 

Thus reduced to Ferio : 

Instinct is not reason ; Some kind of natural saga* 
cUy is instinct : Therefore some kind of natural saga^ 
city is not reason. 
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Again, 

brAm Worldly honours are transient vanitiei ; 
Alt Transient vanities are sources qf^ certain 

disappointment : Thertfore 
tip Some sources of certain disappointment are 
worldly honours. 
The transposition of the premises produces the 
following new antecedent, in Barbara : 

Transient vanities are sources of certain disappoint^ 
ment; Worldly honours are transient vanities. The 
conclusion from which premises is 5 Worldly honours 
are sources of certain disappointment : of which the 
original conclusion is the converse per accidens; 
and is therefore inferible from it. 

tleductionis per Impossibile validitas sic 
ofitenditur. Quomam praemissae ex hypothesi 
sunt semper verae, ergo contradictoria prs- 
misses nunquam vera : ergo contradictoria con- 
dusionis nunquam vera : (nam has simul veras 
esse demonstratur in Barbara) ergo contradic« 
toria conclusionis semper falsa : ergo conclusio 
ipsa semper vera. 

bA The contented are happy ; 
rOk Some men are not happy: .^ 
O Some men are not contented. 
In the stead of the minor premiss^ to which the 
symbol k is attached^ substitute the contradictory 
of the conclusion : the new premises will then be, 
in Barbara, 

The contented are happy ; 
All men are contented : 
whence is deduced the direct conclusion^ M men 
are happy. 

The original premises are (by hypothesis) true ; 
therefore their contradictories are false : but the new 
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conclosion contradicts the origioal minor premiss : 
therefore the new conclusion is false. But that con- 
clusion is correctly inferred from the premises in 
Barbara. Therefore one of the premises is false : 
this cannot be the major premiss, for it is the same 
as the original major which has been granted to be 
true: therefore the minor premiss is false: there- 
fore its contradictory is true: but its contradictory 
is the original conclusion: therefore the original 
conclusion is true ; and it is correctly inferred. 

bOk Some legal coins postess no intrinsic value; 
Ar All legal coins have an adventitious value : 

dO Some things which have an adventitious value 
possess no intrinsic value. 

All things which have an adventitious value possess 
also an intrinsic value; 

All legal coins have an adventitious value : 

All legal coins possess an intrinsic value. 

This conclusion is false, for it contradicts the 
original premiss : therefore the new major premiss 
is false: therefore its contradictory, which is the 
original conclusion, is true. 

The reduction of Baroko and Bokardo (which are 
the only modes in which the reduction ad impossi" 
bile is directed) may be performed by a different 
process. 

Let the following be a syllogism in Baroko: 

Profitable property tcill produce an income more 
than sufficient to replace the expenses attertdant on it ; 
But some coal-mines will not produce such an income : 
Therefore some coal-mines are not profitable property. 

By converting the major premiss by contraposition, 
the minor premiss is rendered affirmative, (the ne- 
gative particle being combined with the predicate,) 
and the new syllogism is in Ferio. Thus : What- 
soever will not produce an income more than sufficient 
to replace the expenses attendant on it is not profitable 
property; But tome coaUmines will not produce such 
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an income : Therefore some coal-mines are not profit-- 
able property. 

Again, let the following syllogism in Bokardo be 
g^ven to be reduced ': 

Some systems of unjust exaction have not been fol- 
lowed by immediate punishment ; 

All systems of unjust exaction incur guilt: There^ 
fare. 

Some things which incur guilt have not been fol- 
lowed by immediate punishment. 

By converting the major premiss by contraposition, 
and transposing the premises, a syllogism is formed 
in Darn; thus. 

All systems (^unjust exaction incur guilt; 

Some things which have not been followed by tm- 
mediate punishment are systems of unjust exaction : 
Therefore, 

Some things which have not been followed by hnmc' 
diate punishment incur guiU, 

The conclusion from the original premises is the 
simple converse of the new conclusion, and conse- 
quently inferible from it. 

The latter process may be more simply described 
thus : by combining the negative with the major 
extreme the syllogism is reduced to Disamis, and 
the redaction to the first figure may be performed 
according to the directions given for that mode. 



§•8. Figurarum RegttUe spedales. 

PERSPICUUM est ex antedictis 

I. Syllogismos simplices, certo atque neces- 
sario concludentes, fieri 24 modis : 6 in qufili- 
bet figurft. 

II. £t in aliquo -istorum modorum probari 
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posse conclusionem quamlibet de inesse: nem- 
pe A uno modo, £ quatuor, I septem, O duo* 
dedm. £t rursus; in primH, conclusionem 
quamcunque : In secundiL, omnes eC solas nega- 
tivas : In tertift, omnes et solas particulares : In 
quartft, quamlibet pr»eter A. De prseniissis deni« 
que, quod in prim4 et secundiL, major semper uni- 
versalis est; in primiL et tertift, minor affirma* 
tiva: In secundft, praemissarum altera negativa: 
aliaque ejusmodi; quae ipsa modorum nomina 
satis indicant. 



An universal affirmative conclusion can be deduced 
only from two universal affirmative premises, in 
the first figure^ in the mode Barbara. 

Univereal negative conclusions may be proved by 
the first figure^ in Celarent; by the second figure, 
in Cesare and Camestres; and by the fourth figurje, 
in Camenes, 

Particular affirmative conclusions may be proved, 
by fig. 1. in Darii and AAI. — ^by fig. 3. in Darapti, 
Disamis, and Datisi;^A}y fig. 4* in Bramantip and 
Dimaris, 

Particular negative conclusions may be proved by 
each of the figures: namely, in Ferio, of the first 
figure 3 Festino, Baroko, in the second figure ; Fe» 
lapUm, Bokardo, and Ferison, of the third ; Fesapo, 
and Fremon, of the fourth figure j together with 
the subalternates of the four modes by which uni« 
versal negatives are proved. 

The f blowing table represents the propositions, 
according to their quantity and essential quality, 
which are admissible in each figure. 



f2 
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Fig. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



ilfo/of Premiss. 



Universal. 

Universal.* 

Any. 

Any but O. 



Minor Premiss. 



Affirmative. 
Any. 

Affirmative. 
Any but O. 



Conclusion, 



Any. 

Negative. 
Particular. 
Any but A. 



* In the second figure, one of the premises 
must be negative. 



These special rules flow immediately frooi the 
general principles^ on which (as has been already 
described) each of the figures depends. The first 
figure^ for instance^ consists in the application of 
a general principle to a subordinate case ; or, in 
inferring a quality to belong or not to belong to 
somethings because it belongs or does not belong 
to a class in which that thing is comprehended. 
But no such general principle is advanced unless 
the major premiss is universal ; no such application 
of it to any thing subordinate can be effected, unless 
by an affirmative minor. 

• Again, it has been observed that the second figure 
proves a disagreement between two classes, or 
between some one class and a portion of another 
class or an individual, by shewing that a quality 
possessed by the one is wholly e^ccluded by the 
other ; or that quality not possessed by the one is 
universally characteristic of the other. Hence the 
leading proposition of the antecedent must be uni- 
versal; one of the premises and the conclusion 
must be negative. 

In like manner the special rules of the other 
figures may be inferred from the principles already 
described, (page 150, 151.) But they may also be 
established by the following technical analysis of 
each figure. 
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FiBIT FXOUEB. 



hi E. 
A, I. 
A, I, £> O. 



Min Mbd. 

JIfffi MaJ. 

Rule 1. The Minor Premks muit be affirmative. 

For if otherwise^ let It be negative : then the 
major premiss must be affirmative; and th^ con- 
clusion must be negative* The affirmative m^jor 
does not distribute the predicate^ which must^ by 
the figure, be the miyor extreme. But the con- 
clusion^ being negative^ distributes that major ex- 
treme. Therefore the process of this extreme is 
illicit. Therefore the minor premiss must not be 
negative. Therefore U must be affirmative. 

Rule 9. The Major Premiss of the first figure 
moMt be universaL 

For the minor premiss must be affirmative: 
therefore the medium, which is its predicate^ is 
not distributed. Therefore it must be distributed 
in the major premiss, in which, by the figure, it is 
the subject. But universals alone distribute their 
subject Therefore the Mqfor Premiss must be «fit* 
versal. 



SbCOVO FlOUBB, 

A; E. 
B,0}A,I; 
E; O. 



Maj. .... Mbd^ 
Afiii. .... Mbd. 
JCtfi. • • * • Maj. 



Rule 1. One qf the premises in the second figure 
must be negative. 

For the figure requires that the medium be the 
predicate of both the premises. But if both are 
affirmative, the medium is not qnce distributed : 
for negatives alone distribute the predicate. Tliere- 
fore one qf the premises mstet be negative* 

Rule 2. The eondunon in the second figure must 
be negative. Because one of the premises must be 
negative. 
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Rule 3. The Major Prendts in the second Jigare 
mxai be universal, 

For» the conclusion being negative, the major 
extreme is distributed* It must therefore be dis- 
tributed in the major premiss ; in which it is the 
subject. But universals alone distribute the sub- 
ject : Therefore the major premiss must be uni- 
versaL 

. Third Figure. 



A, E, I, O. 
A, I. 
I, O. 



Med Maj. 

Med Milt. 

Min Maj, 

Rule 1. The Minor Premiss must be affirmative. 

For, if it were negative, the major premiss, being 
affirmative, would not distribute its predicate, which 
is the major extreme ; but the conclusion, being 
negative, would require the distribution of that ex- 
treme. Therefore the process would be incorrect. 
Therefore the minor premiss must be affirmative. 

Rule 2. The Condusion of the third figure must be 
particular. 
' For the minor premiss, which must be affirma- 
tive, does not distribute the predicate, which, by 
the figure, is the minor extreme. Therefore the 
minor extreme cannot be distributed in the con- 
clusion. But particulars alone have the subject un- 
distributed. Therefore the conclusion must bepar^ 
tictdar* 

FouBTH Figure. 



A, E, I. 
A, E, I. 
E, I, O. 



MaJ, Med. 

Med Min. 

Min Maj, 

Rule 1. A particular negative premiss is inadmis' 
able. 

1. If the major pren^iss be particular negative, 
the mi^or extreme, being its subject, is not distri* 
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bated. But the conclosion must be 0, in which 
that extreme must be distributed. Therefore an 
illicit process occurs. Therefore the major premiss 
may not be particular negative. 

2. If the minor premiss be 0» the middle term^ 
which is the subject, is not distributed. But the 
major premiss must be A. Therefore the medium, 
which is the predicate, is again undistributed. 
Therefore the minor premiss may not be 0* 

Rule 8. An universal qffirmative conclusion cannot 
be proved in the fourth figure. 

For such a conclusion can be deduced only from 
universal affirmative premises. But the minor ex- 
treme is, by the figure, the predicate of its premiss. 
Therefore it is not distributed. Therefore it cannot 
be distributed in the conclusion. Therefore the 
conclusion cannot be universal affirmative. 
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An acquaintance with these rules simpliRes the 
method of scrutinizing an argument. The first ob- 
ject in such a 'scrutiny is to discover the real que8« 
tion, or position to be proved* and to ascertain its 
logical subject and predicate. The next step is to 
discover the middle term. When these are accu- 
rately ascertained, it will be easy to reject all re- 
dundant expressions, to reduce the syllogism to 
form^ and to perceive the figure to which it belongs. 
The comparison of the syllogism with the rules of 
that figure will then immediately enable the mind 
to decide whether the conclusion has a real depend- 
ence on the premises, and is legitimately deduced 
from it. The occasional exercise of thus analyzing 
a good parliamentary debate, or a judicial speech, 
would produce a tact and readiness in discerning 
the force and cogency of an argument, and a per- 
spicuity (free however from the technicality of 
formal syllogism) in expressing a train of reason- 
ing. The promiscuous syllogisms given at the 
close of the Appendix will serve as a more simple 
exercise of the same nature. The subsequent ex- 
amples exhibit errors against each of these rules. 

1. 1. Self 'denying acts qf virtue are followed by 
an inward satujactum; hut the exercise of gratitude 
%$not a Hlf 'denying act of virtue ; and consequently 
is not followed by any inward satisfaction. 

2. Some of the ancient Greeks had confessedly a 
much higher relish for all the beauties of oratory than 
the moderns. But among the ancient Greeks are to be 
reckoned the Lacedamonians ; these therefore had a 
higher relish than the modems for the beauties of 
oratory, 

II. 1,2. Whatsoever is better than strength is pe* 
culiarhf characteristic of man as distinguished from 
the brute creation : reason, for instance, is peculiarly 
characteristic of man in that preeminent point of view : 
reason, therefore, is better than strength, 

S. Some implements of husbandry are qf modem tii* 
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vention; btU pUmghi are not of modem invention: 
therefore sOme ploughs are not implements of kus^ 
handry. 

III. 1. Hope quickens the animal spirits, and con- 
veys encouragement to hear Up under great difficulties; 
yet U does noi secure the accomplishment of its object : 
so that some things rvhich secure the accomplishment tf 
the object of hope neither quicken the animal spirits, 
9Mr convey encouragement to sttstain difficulties^ 

2. If it cannot be denied that every act of virtue is 
beneficial to society ; and is at the same time anjict 
advantageous to the individual who performs it: 
must a not follow that whatever act is advantageous to 
the agent is likewise beneficial to society ? 

IV. !• There have been men of great eminence who 
have not had the advantage of a libered education^ 
but those, who have enjoyed that advantage are re- 
sponsible for the good employment qf every talefit with 
which they have been endowed: therefore some ^ 
those who are thus responsible have not been men qf 
great eminence, 

2. All those objects which afford pleasure to the 
imagination are at once great, and uncommon, and 
beautiful / for, whatever combines these three qnalities 
seems to enlarge the mind, to gratify curiosity, and to 
diffuse a delightful satisfaction and interest throughout 
the soul: and it is evident that whatever produces these 
effects must afford pleasure to the imagination. 

Atqne hinc facile colligitur, inspecto sche- 
mate modorum, quali medio probanda sit qusB- 
stio omnis de inesse. IB. g. Quaestio A probatur 
in Barbara J medio, de quo prsedicatum quae- 
stionis iiniversaliter affirmatur, quodque de 
subjecto qusestionis affirtnatur itidem univer- 
saliter: et <(ic de ciet^ris. 
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Thu8» / majr be proved,^ either by a medium 
wholly comprehended under the predicate and par- 
tially comprehending the subject, as in Darii : or 
by a medium representing a class or individual of 
which both extremes are qualities, as in Darapii, 
Disamis,Bnd Datid: or by a medium comprehend- 
ing the predicate and comprehended by that class 
of which the subject represents a portion, as in 
Bramantip and Dimaris, 

Again, to prove 0, any one of the four principles 
on which the figures are respectively founded may 
be employed. 

Adverte tamen quod imperite disputantit 
est afferre modum innominem ; ponct enim in 
prsemissis plusquam opus est ad conclusionem. 
Quare et innomines hactenus sunt inceusi; 
quamvis i^gari nequeant, sicubi per inscitiam 
adhibeBtur. 

See tlie observations on the 12th rule of structurcj 
page 132, 133. 

Adverte etiam, quod figura quarta tribus 
cseteris deterior est; cum aliis de causis, turn 
ex hoc prassertim, quod medium dicat de ma* 
jori, hunc de tninori, minorem de medioj h, e« 
medium nugatorie de seipso. 

For instance : All metaphtfsical enquiries are tn- 
volved in some degree of obscurity : but all things in^ 
volved in obscurity are Uable to much error : there* 
fore some things liable to error are metaphysical en-- 
quiries. This syllogism predicates the medium in' 
volved in obscurity of the msyor term metaphysical 
etiquiries; this is predicated (in the conclusion) of 
the minor term, things liable to error: and this 
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minor term is predicated (in the minor premiss) of 
the medium involved in obscurity. That is^ the class 
of things involved in chscurity is represented to com* 
prehend all metaphysical enquiries; the term metaphy- 
sical enquiries is asserted to comprehend some things 
liable to error; and some things liable to error are re- 
presented to comprehend every thing that is involved in 
obscurity. Thus it is implied^ in a circle^ that things 
involved in obscurity comprehend things involved in 
obscurity ; which is nugatory. 

This figure is indeed useless ; and is introduced 
only for the sake of displaying all the possible 
modes of syllogistic argument. It is probable that 
it has seldom^ if ever, been employed in the course 
of real argument; and the mind seems to revolt 
from every example of it which is adduced even for 
the purpose of illustration. 

The first figure is sometimes made to assume the 
appearance of the fourth by the transposition of 
its premises: a transposition which is strongly 
urged by some as the proper order. Their chief 
argument however is derived from an inaccurate 
conception of the nature of the middle term. Over- 
, looking its connexion with the extremes^ and thus 
neglecting to advert to the meaning of the word 
medium as bearing reference to its correlates major 
and minor, (as illustrated under the first rule of 
structure, page 117«) they take the word only in a 
mechanical sense, as implying that it occupies the 
middle place. They would therefore argue thus : 

A child hearing testimony in its father^ s cause is an 
interested witness: but interested witnesses are not 
admissible in courts of justice : therefore a child bear^ 
ing testimony in its fathers cause is not admissible^ 
courts of justice. 

But such an arrangement is obviously unphilo- 
sophical. Whereas the statement in the first place 
of the broad incontrovertible principle. Interested 
mlnesse$are not admisHblein courts of justice^fr^' 
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pares the mind for an involuntary acquiescence in 
the subordinate assertion^ that a child bearing ies* 
imony in iU father*s cause {being an interested wU* 
ness) is not admissible in courts of justice. 



§• 9. De Enthymemate, 8fc. 

SYLLOGISMIS etiam adnumeranlur aliae 
argumentorum species; quae nee stricte lo- 
quendo Syllogismi sunt^ nee ita tamen peceant, 
ut propterea mereantur excludi: in quibus 
scilicet reticetur argumenti pars aliqua, sed 
quam proclive est cogitatione substituere. 

1. Enthymema; cujus antecedens constat 
propositione et judieio; nam judicium est 
proposttio in mente ; c. g. Homo est animal ; 
ergo est vioens. Dicitur etiam Aristoteli SyU 
logUmus Oratcriuss et, si int^ra ejus vis con- 
tineatur in unic& propositione^ sentenfia Enthy^ 
mematicai utrumque Quintiliano sententia cum 
ratione ; ut, Mprtalis cum sis, immortale ne ge- 
ras odium* Deest illi ad Syllogismum altera 
prcemissarum ; utrum vero major an minor, ex 
quaastione digno^eitur. 

In an enth^em, the conclusion is drawn from 
two premises of which only one is expressed. It 
18^ as to fornix a defective syllogism^ in which the 
writer or speaker relies on the common sense of his 
reader or heaiier to supply the suppressed premiss. 
Hence it is said that the aotecedent consists of a 

8 
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proposition and a judgment : that is^ of an ex- 
pressed and an implied sentence. 

Every enthymem contains the three terms of the 
syllogism which it represents. One of these terms 
(namely^ one of the extremes of the question) occurs 
twice ; the medium and the other extreme are each 
expressed but once. The suppressed premise is to 
be supplied by comparing with the medium that 
extreme which occurs only once. 

For example: Ihe human soul is immaterial; 
consequently it is immortal. Here the conclusion is^ 
The human soul is immortal The minor extreme is, 
the human soul; which term also occurs in the* ex- 
pressed premiss^ The human soul is immaterial. 
This is therefore the minor premiss. And it com- 
pares its extreme with the medium immaterial. 
The major extreme is immortal; and the suppressed 
proposition is Every thing immaterial is immortal. 
The complete syllogism therefore is in Barbara; 
namely^ Every thing immaterial is immwrtal; but 
the human soul is immaterial; therefore the human 
soul is immortal. 

Jt is most frequent^ in enthymems^ to express 
the minor premiss -, since that is usually more liable 
than the major to be called in question. The latter 
is generally a proposition of a more general nature, 
and therefore better known^ and less exposed to 
contradiction or doubt. 

If however it happens that the minor premiss is 
very obvious ; or if it is desirable to give a par- 
ticular prominence and emphasis to the major pre* 
miss, the former is suppressed. For example: 
During the late war it happened (for it is the effect 
of every war to throw capital into new channels) that 
various profitable branches of commerce mere carried 
to a great extent : that is, Every war occasions an ex- 
tensive transfer of capital into various new and profit* 
able channels ; But the late war was a war ; There- 
fore the late war occasioned an extensive transfer of 
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capital into various neu> and profitable channels. The 
minor premiss, though essential to the argunient^ 
is a mere truism, which would appear futile in a 
formal statement. 

We enjoy a greater degree qf political liberty than 
any civilized people on earth, and can therefore have 
no excuse for a seditious disposition. The major pre- 
miss is here understood ; which may be either. 
None who have any excuse for a seditious disposition en- 
joy a greater degree of political liberty than any ci-- 
vilized nation on earth; or more naturally, Tliose wlto 
enjoy a greater degree of political liberty than any 
other civilized people on earth, have no excuse for a se* 
dOious disposition^ * 

Ridicule is a dangerous weapon ; for such, in fact, 
is every talent by which a man stirs up a secret enmity 
against himself. The suppressed premiss is the mi« 
nor ; Ridicule is a talent by which a man stirs up a 
secret enmity against himself. 

The power of ridicule is a dangerous focuUy ; since 
a tempts its possessor to find fault unjustly, and to 
distress some for the gratification of others. This 
sentence comprehends two enthymems; for there 
are two middle terms. And the major premises 
respectively implied in each are. That which tempts 
Us possessor to find fault unjustly is a dangerous 
foculty ; and. That which induces its posiessor to dis- 
tress some for the gratification of others is a dangerous 
faculty. 

An enthymem in its usual form is a complex causal 
sentence. But its force is sometimes concentrated 
into one simple grammatical sentence. This is de- 
nominated an enthymematic sentence. Thus Nehe- 
miah's question. Should such a man as I flee? 
involves the following argument: They who are 
raised up by Divine Providence to accomplish a great 
and beneficial undertaking, should not be ready to flee 
from the appearance of danger : but such am I; I 
Wight not therefore to flee. 

22 
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Again, the qoery of the unbeHeving Phari'sees 
was an enthymematic sentence: How can a mm 
that is a sinner do such miraoles? The lb\lowtng 
syllogism represents the train of thonght which 
suggested that question: Sinners afe not endued 
from above with the power qf working miracles: this 
man is a sinner : therefore he is not endued wiih the 
power qf working miracles. Their minor premiss 
was false; and therefore, (the consequence, or con- 
nexion of the conclusion with the antecedent, being 
correct,) their inference was also false. 

The argument from the frailty of human nature 
is very frequently thus implied in the poets, and 
other writers. For instance ; U^Syn I* ^t^m •J)iy 
tLf^^nTFw x^9> (Soph.) that is, mf^^jtm Sfytw, or f&n^ 
«v^^«9r«( Ufiu, Again, *Zym, i M^ts, iv^^mr^g »9 ificfgrn 
fM9 v^l vfuiv rtf/tSfiitof. (Xen.) 2v •m •i2«f, MptnrH 
iifVt xSg xi^ TO fiilitu9f. (Herod.) 

The following are examples of enthymems and 
enthymematic sentences. 

Real karning is too valuable a thing to he vniJiin 
the grasp of .the idle. 

I ask your lordships, whether parliament will be in 
a state to transact public business, or be attended by a 
sufficient number of members, ^ while engaged in pre* 
paring for a public election. 

The meanest individual may apply to the law for 
his defence; for actual safety and the full aesurance 
of safety are alike the right of all : that is. All have 
a right to that safety and assurance qf safety which 
the law provides: and therefore the meanest ituUioidual 
has that righf. ()r thus, That which is the right 
of all is the right of the meanest; but the safety which 
the law provides is the r^ht of all; therefore, 4*c. 

Popular commotions, though commencing on a small 
scale, are so liable to ripen into systematic sedition, 
that they ought to be speedily and decisively checked. 

Popular commotions, however small the scale on 
which they begin, ought to be speedHy and dedsiveiy 
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checked^ on acc(mni of their great liabiUty to ripen 
into wtematic sedition. 

That which, if left toils own course, though prom 
ceed'mg from circumitances apparently unimportant^ 
has a tendency to advance to systematic sedition, (and 
this is undoubtedly tlte nature of all popular commo^ 
tions, however insign^cant in their origin,) calls for a 
speedy and decisive check. 

2. Inductio; in qua ponitur quantum opus 
est de singulis, et deinde assumitur de univer- 
sis; ul, Hie et ille et iste magnes trahit ferrum ; 
ergo omnis. Est igitur Enthymema quoddam ; 
nempe Syllogism us in Barbara, cujus minor 
reticetur. 

Induction is the derivation of general propositiunt 
from singular objects^ and from those general pro- 
positions others still more general, and so on^ till 
the mind arrives at the most general propositions, 
which^ both on account of their priority in the order 
of nature, and of their use in syllogistic reasoning, 
are called principles. 

It has been before observed, that syllogistic rea- 
soning is founded on certain general principles, 
and that its appropriate office is to reduce those 
principles to that particular application which ren- 
ders tiiem practically useful in scientific pursuits^ 
and in the direction of conduct in common life. A 
natural enquiry therefore suggests itself: whence 
are these principles derived ? Many of them may 
indeed be syllogistically traced back to principles 
more general j and these again to others of a still 
mor& general nature. But sooner or later the mind 
is checked in this career. It arrives at principles 
in which indeed it cannot but acquiesce; but the 
truth of which it cannot syllogistically deroonstrati^ 

23 
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Of these principles, some rest soleljr on teBHmotfj^ 
or avthorittf. Thus the majority of miini(iiid iiib< 
plicitly receiTe their religious and philosophical 
tenets from their immedmte ancestors^ as these also 
did from theirs ; and thus error is perpetuated. So 
also a student may soppose hhnself to he following 
the dictates of his own mind, while he' is really in- 
fluenced by esteem for the jufdgmmt of the author 
whom he studies^ or of the instructor to whose 
guidance he intrusts himself. But the only general 
principles which ought to rest on external testimony, 
are those of religious doctrine and obligation, which 
depend on the immediate authority of Him who 
cannot deceive or he deceiyed. Human testimony, 
strictly speaking, is to be received only in relation 
to individual facts: not for the establishment of 
general principles. 

The principles acquired by human powers may 
be considered as twofold. Some are intuiiivet and 
are commonly called axioms; their extreme uni« 
versality entitling them to a certain J^tmfui^ dignity, 
above all propositions of a less comprehensive na'> 
ture. Such are the mathematical axioms; The 
whole is greater than any of iis parts,' Things equal 
to the same are equal to each other. Magnitudes 
winch coincide with each other are equal to one an- 
other. 

The other class of general principles are those 
acquired by Induction; which are sometimes called 
secondary axioms or principles, sometimes laws, some- 
times (tm) forms. 

But it may be doubted whether this distraction 
is correct. It is highly probable, if not certain, 
that those primary axioms generally esteemed in* 
tuitive, are also acquired by an inductive process : 
although that process is less drscemible^ because it 
takes place long before we think of tracing the 
lEctings of our own minds. It is certain that it is 
often found necessary to facilitate the anderstand* 
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hig of those axioms, when they are first proposed tb 
the jadgment, by iUustrstions taken from individoal 
eases. But whether it is, as is generally supposed, 
the mere enuntiatkm of the principle, or the prirt' 
dple itself, which requires the iilustroliott, may 
admit of a doubt. It seems probable, however, 
that soch illustFBtioDS are nothing mere than a re*- 
cnrrence to the original method by which the know- 
ledge of those principles was acquired. Thus the 
repeated trial or obserTstion of the necessary con* 
nexioo between mathematical coincidence and 
equality first amhorises the general position or 
axiom relative to that subject. If this conjecture is 
founded in fact, it follows that both primary and 
ultimcrle principles have the same nnture, and are 
alike acquired by the exercise of the inductive fa- 
culty. 

Induction bears some analogy to aMractUm. Both 
of them commence with individuals, and proceed, by 
successive comparisons, from these to generals, 
and from those things which are less general to 
those which are more general. But there is this 
essential^ difference between them; Almiraetum is 
simply an instrument of classification, and relates 
to the formation and arrangement of notions : 
whereas Induction is an instrument adapted to the 
discovery of fads and principles previously un- 
known. In proportion, however, as our operations 
of abstraction are more correct, scientifk, and com- 
plete, they approach more nearly to the nature of 
induction. 

An induction in which erery individual case is 
enumerated is a perfect demonstration. And in 
general, the more nearly we approach to the entire 
enumeration, the higher is the degree of probability 
attained by the induction : provided, at least, that 
feets of an opposite tendency are not discoverable, 
or if they should occur, are satisfactorily shewn not 
to be rea% inconsistent with the principle deduced. 
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The great error in induction is too great baste in 
drawing a conclusion without huving premised a 
sufficient number of individual cases. Thus maoy^ 
if they have met with or heard of one or two diskoneft 
lawyers, or observed a comet in a warm summer, 
think themselves authorized to draw the sweeping 
inference, that all law^s are dishonest, or all comets 
occasion a warm seawn. So, because the earth is 
watered by rain from the clouds in England, France, 
Spain, Italy, and every other part of Europe; and 
the same is found to he the case in the various parts of^ 
Asia, Africa, atid America, concerning which we may 
have made enquiry, it might be erroneously inferred 
that every part (f the earth is so watered, Tbas also, 
the medicine of an empiric is supported by a pub- 
lished induction of the many ci^res effected by it ; 
which succeeds in deluding those who forget to con- 
sider how many cases are not published : the ma- 
jority of which» it may be not unreasonable to sus- 
pect^ were failures. Correct induction requires much 
patience, caution, and diligent investigation. 

Moral Induction, or observation of the motives and 
effects of human conduct, the influence of education^ 
association, and other circumstances, is the founda- 
tion of the moral and political axioms (with the 
exception of those exclusively derived from divine 
authority) to which we habitually appeal for the 
regulation of our conduct in reganl to ourselves or 
society in every new train of circumstances. The 
man of observation acquires from his historical 
knowledge, and from the facts which have succes- 
sively presented themselves to his notice, when ju- 
diciously examined and compared with each other, 
a fund of axioms which he learns to apply syllogis- 
tically to any particular case, in relation either to 
the government of a state, the direction and in- 
struction of others, or the regulation of his own 
conduct Such a man is called prudent, and is said 
to possess a knowledge of human nature. . 
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Moral proverbs are, or profess to be, the results 
of tbiB kind of induction. The Proverbs of Solo- 
mt>n, though they also rest on the higher and in» 
dubitable foundation of inspiration, are general 
auoms, the result of the observations and compa^ 
risons of the wisest of men. 

Aristotle adopts the inductive form, when he enu- 
merates all the virtues ; (viz. fortitude, temperance, 
liberality, magnificence, magnanimity, lenity, friend- 
lin^s, veracity, politeness, modesty, and justice;) and 
after having shewn that each of them consists in a 
medium, infers, Mnritwrmt inu riti i^wkfs wtnvo'Mtftu 
Av, fsri ^dwttv •Srtti ix,*9 ovfUtrm. (£th. Nic. iv» 7*) 

The inductive form is ironically employed by 
Socrates to expose the absurdity of his accuser: 

(MflAiT*; ) OvT6i, Z X&K^amt ^ ittcttVM, 
(X«»^,) Xlirt^of eiirttrnt; 

(MfA.) "A9r«rTf(. 

(Mix.) Kal tSrot. 

(S«x^.) T/ ^6 01 fiwXtvreu; 

(MfA.) KiBi ci fitvMvTM, 

(ZtiK^,) 'AAA* tf^«, S MfA<T», fill ci fr r^ hcxXmrU 

n KUKUfct /SiAt/ov; ^cfZrtf ei^ecmt ; 
(MiA.) K«i htunt. 

(2«X^.) HtCtTif MM, tltf utxtf, *Ai^r«7M X»X6Vt 

Plato ApoL Socr. %, 12. 

The following extract affords another instance of 
inductive reasoning of the moral kind. 

It is evident that paganism must have originated in 
a mlful departure from the truth. For when we con^ 
sider, thai man was not from the beginning left to him" 
self to discover the true Author of nature, or the worship 
that was due to him ; but was instructed by immediate 
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tommunlcaUonfrom hii Creator in everff thing relative 
to his spiritual concerns : how can we regard the intro- 
duction offidse divinities in any other light than that 
of wilful apostacy from the true God? Ignorance 
could not be the cause of Cain's departure from the 
faith ; nor of the infidelity of his immediate descend- 
ants; neiiker could it be pleaded in excuse for the 
children of Seih, (emphatically called " the sons of 
God,**) when they forfeited their claim to that title, by 
entering into alliance wUh the wicked posterity of 
Cain. The same is to be observed respecting the km" 
mediate descendants of Noah, whom we cannot suppose 
to have been ignorant of the true religion founded on 
the expectation of the promised Redeemer, notwith- 
standing their readiness, so soon after the flood, to re- 
nounce that expectation, and to follow their own 
corrupt imaginations. 

This is a perfect induction ; for it enumerates all 
the individuals in whom idolatry could possibly 
have originated: since by others it has been adopted 
from imitation only. 

A beautiful specimen of moral induction occurs 
2 Peter iL 4 — 9* The conclusion is twofold ; and 
the sacred writer accordingly adduces a double train 
of individual instances^ strikingly contrasted with 
each other. The substance of the arguments is this: 
The offending angels, — the antediluvian world, — the 
inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah, ^-^were divinely 
punished ; therefore^ all the unjust shall be divinely 
punished. Again^ The holy angels mho did not of- 
fend, — Noah, the preacher of righteousness, — and 
just Lot, — mere delivered from trial; therefore all the 
godUi shall be delivered from triaL 

The three introductory chapters of the Epistle to 
the Romans contain an inductive argument; in 
which the proposition^ All have sinned, is inferred 
from the same being distinctly proved^ concern^ 
ing both Jews and Gentiles. 

Again, the general conclusion in Psalm xxxvii. 
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^S, as deduced from the train of observation men* 
tinned in the subsequent verse ) — and that in the 
38th verse^ as deduced from verses 85, 86, are spe- 
cimens of moral induction. 

In Metaphysical Induction u great degree of ob- 
scurity necessarily prevails. In that branch of 
metaphysics, for instance, >vhich relates to the 
powers and operations of the mind, the student 
has, primarily^ but one subject on which he is able 
to make his observations; namely, his own mind. 
By habitual reflection, however, he may watch and 
scrutinize its operations under the influence of a 
variety of different circumstances. And he may 
infer, with a high degree of probability, that the 
process which he discovers to take place in his own 
mind, bears a great similarity to that which occurs 
in the minds of men in general. Yet he is con- 
tinually liable to be misled in consequence of an 
inability to distinguish between those operations 
which are purely natural and common to all who 
are possessed of mind, and those which are adven- 
titious, the result of early habits and associations 
formed long before he had entered on his philoso- 
phical speculations. 

Next to his own experience, the metaphysician is 
enabled to improve his acquaintance with the human 
mind by tracing its operations in those about him. 
Here he has a wide scope. He learns something 
from the old and young, the rich and poor, the 
learned and unlearned, the poet and the philosopher. 
Yet here also he lies under a great disadvantage; 
he can only conjecture what passes in the mind of 
others, by the means of the expressions, the con- 
duct, the countenance, and other external circum- 
stances, which are but imperfect and often inac- 
curate indices of the real operations of the mind. 

The recorded sentiments of other metaphysical 
students afford a third, and perhaps the most ex- 
ceptionable help to this species of induction. Tliese 
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should be received with suspicioo ; for every writer 
of talent is able so to trace out his opinions on this 
subject^ that the mind of the student is involontarily 
borne along; and is made to feel as if its own pre- 
vious and natural mode of operation were described 
by the writer, while in fact it does no more than 
follow the line which is, as it were, arbitrarily 
marked out for it. 

These circumstances retard the progress of this 
branch of metaphysical science, so that it still con- 
tinues and probably will long continue to be in a 
state of much imperfection. 

Physical Induction- eonswts in the right use of 
observation and experiment in regard to external 
objects; and the deduction of correct inferences 
from them. The most simple process of physical 
induction is to watch the unbiassed operations of 
nature. But the results derived from such obser- 
vation most frequently require to be confirmed by 
experiments; by which nature is (if we may so 
speak) compelled to perform her operations under 
those circumstances and limitations which man 
sees fit to prescribe. This is usually a long and 
laborious process; but it is necessary for the inves- 
tigation of truth. The operations of nature are 
sometimes too magnificent and extensive for the 
grasp of our contracted senses; but experiments 
reduce these operations, as it were, to a miniature 
form, so as to enable the philosopher to trace at 
one view their nature, causes, and consequences. 
They are at other times too subtle, too rapid, or 
too secret to be observed : they require therefore to 
be educed by particular experiments, and thus sub- 
jected to the scrutiny of the senses. 

Thus the geologist follows nature by a protracted 
and laborious research, wherever he may have op- 
portunities of witnessing the interior formation of 
the earth, or of receiving facts concerning it from 
others. On the other hand the philosophical cba* 
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mist makes nature display itself in his laboratory 
by repeated experiments. 

By means of observation and experiment the na* 
tural philosopher at first does no more than make 
an historical record (either mentally or actually) of 
the facts or phcenomena which have come to his 
knowledge: he then endeavours to classify those 
facts ; to contrast them with all such facts as appear 
to be of an opposite nature ; and by dividing and 
separating essentials from non-essentials, things 
necessary from things contingent, he determines 
and distinguishes in every object the nature from 
its properties and accidents : he traces phcenomena 
to their physical causes or antecedents; divests 
them of those similarities or differences which are 
merjely apparent ; classifies them according to their 
real relations to each other; and thus discovers 
those general principles or laws according to which 
all things are regulated, and the knowledge of which 
constitutes true science. 

For example ; the practical miner, on the disco- 
very of & pebbly red sand-^tone, will probably assert 
without hesitation that coal may be found within a 
moderate depth from the-surface. His induction is 
however' incomplete; he is biassed by localities, 
and judges without any scientific acquaintance with 
the structure of the earth, The attempt may be 
made, and the expectations of the proprietor dis* 
appointed. This fact presents an apparent oppo- 
sition to the general principle that red sand^one on 
the iurfaoB indicates coal beneath. But the philoso- 
pher, by more extensive examination, discovers that 
th^re is also another stratum otpebbfy red sand^tontt 
subjacent to the coal strata, bearing a very great 
similarity to the former. By repeated examinations 
however he discovers certain nniforni marks of dis- 
tinction between the superincumbeni and the suh* 
jaceni stratum. This discovery at once produces 
an important step in the advancement of the sciencej 

R 
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and may rescue many from the toil, expense, and 
disappointment of seeking coal beneath a stratum 
to which it must necessarily be superior. 

It is thus, also, that the utility of vaccination has 
been established. It was not sufficient that a vast 
mass of individual instances of successful y^ccinntion 
should be adduced ; every search and enquiry has 
been made to discover failures. These have been 
accurately recorded, and diligently examined. Many 
were found to be merely idle reports. Others proved 
to be instances of real failure. The circumstances 
attending these cases have, as far as was practicable, 
been scrutinized. The proportion of failures to the 
successful cases has been ascertained to an astonish- 
ing degree of precision; and the beneficial effects 
of the practice have by this process been far more 
undeniably and satisfactorily established, than they 
would have been by any vague assertions of its 
universal and unerring efficacy. 

To attempt, however, a full illustration of the 
process of physical induction would be to explain 
the science, or at least the branch of science, from 
which the illustration should be borrowed. The 
history of the discovery of the circulation of tlie 
blood ; of gravitation ; of the laws of light and 
motion ; of the modern improvements in chemical, 
geological, and agricultural science, which may be 
found in particular treatises, or in a good £nc3-clo- 
psedia, will best serve to illustrate its nature. 

Those who acquiesce in the preceding observa- 
tions will feel a regret to find Induction classed 
among defective or informal syllogisms. It is in 
fact prior in its order to syllogism : nor can syllo- 
gistic reasoning be carried on to any extent without 
previous induction. 

Yet this acknowledged dignity and value of in- 
duction has no tendency to degrade the syllogistic 
system. It affords no sufficient reason either for 
the omission of this branch of logic, or for the uoi- 
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▼ersol study of the inductive system. F )r thoughi 
theoreticallyi as before observed, no human te6ti- 
mony will authorize our admission of general prin- 
ciples; yet in fact the greater part of mankind 
must rely on testimony. We are compelled to act 
on the principle^ (however incorrect it is in theory,) 
cuique in iud arte credendum. Few are competent 
to repeat the inductive process of a Harvey, a Ga- 
lileo, or a Newton; or to follow a modern geologist 
in his researches over almost every part of the 
globe. Few are able even to peruse the history of 
the phoenomena and experiments they have recorded, 
and thus, taking their facts only for granted, to 
make the conclusions their own. The mojority, 
even of literary and scientific mon, must be con- 
tented, on most subjects, with a superficial know- 
ledge; that is, with taking upon trust the general 
results, without any acquaintance with the train of 
observation and discovery on which they were ori- 
ginally founded. And the case is similar in respect 
^to moral induction. Our own opportunities of ob- 
servation are limited ; we must continually rely, in 
practice, on the counsels and opinions of others on 
subjects of moral and political expediency. 

And this necessity appears to be the true reason 
why the syllogistic system should be first and most 
generally understood. For while few have oppor- 
tunities or powers to carry on an inductive process 
beyond the simple observation of those things 
which present themselves unsought to their notice, 
all have daily occasion to use that kind of reasoning 
which depends on syllogistic principles. No steps 
in common life can be taken without it. It is con- 
venient indeed, if practicable, to obtain an acquaint- 
ance with the process by which general principles 
are acquired ; as it is an advantage to the manu- 
facturer to understand the nature and construction 
of his machinery. Yet if his machinerv should be 
beyond his comprehension, he still finds by expe- 

r2 
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rience its utility, and carries on his work. To 
abolish or to lay aside the pse of syllogism, for the 
sake of devoting every power to the advancement 
of inductive knowledge, would be not less absurd 
than if our manufacturers should cease from their 
beneficial occupations until they should succeed 
in bringing mechanism to the highest pitch of per* 
fection. 

S. Exemplum; (Aristoteli Inductio Oraioriaj) 
ubi quod ponitur de singulari note, assumitur 
de simili ignoto : ut, Si/lla et Marius laceravere 
rempublicam; ergo Casaret Pompeiuslacerabunt. 
Hujus etiam minor reticetur; quapropter (ut 
in caeteris) quffistionem assumi dico; neque 
enim coUigitur msi ex posito et siibintellecto. 

Example differs from Induction chiefly in these 
two respects : 

1. As to the antecedent; which in Induction must 
consist of the enumeration of manif singular facts -, 
whereas Example does not require more than one, 

S. As to the conclusion; which in Induction is, 
either strictly or morally^ universal; but in Example 
is singular, 

Hannibali imperaiori parem confulem nominare 
decet. Hoc anno ad Capuam Jubellio TauretB Cam* 
pano summo equOi provocanti summus Romanus eques 
Asellus Claudius est oppositus, Adversus Galium, 
quondam provocantem in ponte Anienis, T» ManUum, 
Jfdenlem et animo et virilms, mis4re majores nostri, 
Ob eandem causam haud multis annis post fuisse non 
negaverim, cur M. Valerio non diffideretur, adversus 
similiter provocantem arma capienti Galium ad certa- 
men. Quemadmodum pedites equitesque optamus, ui 
validiores, si minus, ut pares hoiti haheamus ; ita dud 
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hosiium parem imperatorem quaramus. {Liv, ex Fabii 
oratione : xxiv. 8.) 

In minore te experti, Otacili, re sumus, Haud 
tane, cur ad major a iibijidamus, documenti quidquam 

dedisli Site classem obtinente, etiam, velut pacato 

mari, quaglibet Hannibali tuta atque Integra ab domo 
venerunt ; si ora Italia: infestior hoc anno, quam 
AfricaStfuit; quid dicer e potes, cur te potissimum du-- 
cem Hannibali hosti opponat? (Liv. t6.) 

Artabanus employs thi^ kind of argument to dis- 
suade Xerxes from his intended invasion of Greece. 

rtUr^m voAAoy In i^uHtaq § XKv^tif, (Herod, vii. 10.) 
Two or three other instances of this kind occur 
in the same speech. So likewise on the same sub* 
ject he thus appeals to Example; C§. 18) ^Emrdfu^t 
if tutxlv A r« wcX?iSif f7n6vftiu9* fttfiim^ttf fMf ,T«y M 

hr AUU'xui rtv JUtifJivffW, ovr^ttttviuuof 21 luci Att^u'm iiri 

A correct and forcible instance of this mode of 
argument by analogy occurs in 1 Samuel xvii. 
34 — 37. Another in Acts v. 36—39. The speech 
of Rabshakeh, recorded in Isaiah xxxvi. 18^ 19> ^0. 
presents a fallacious instance of the same. The 
conclusion in this case is not drawn de simili; there 
was no comparison between the omnipotent God of 
Israel and the idol-gods of the heathen. 

This species of argument produces only a low 
degree of moral probability. It comprehends also 
similes, and even fables. Thus the latter part of 
the first illustration from Livy (Quemadmodum pe- 
diies, Sfc.) is an Example; though of an inferior 
order to those contained in the preceding portion of 
that sentence. 
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4. Sorites; in cujus Antecedente, ex ordi- 
iiat& serie terminoruin, praecedens quisquc sub- 
jicitur sequent!, donee a sabjecto quaestionis 
pervenitur ad prsedicatum, v. g. Homo eftt ani- 
mal: animal est vivens: vivens est substantia ^ 
ergo Homo est substantia. In Sorite igitur 
subaudiuntur Syllogism! quot sunt interroediae 
propositiones ; (vel si mavis, quot in antece- 
dente termini intermedii;} unde et a cumulo 
nomen habet. 

In the following Epicurean Sorites^ though some 
of the premises^ and consequently the conclusion 
also, are false^ the argument is formally correct. 
Quoniam deos heatisdmos esse constat; heaius au- 
tern esse sine viHute nemo potest; nee virlta sine ra^ 
tione constare; nee ratio usquam inesse nisi in hominis 
Jigurd; hominis esse specie deos confitendum est. {Ctc. 
de Nat. Deor. i. §.18.) 

The intermediate terms of the antecedent^ and 
the intermediate propositions of the whole argu- 
ment, are three. Consequently this Sorites is no 
more than a condensed expression of three catego- 
rical syllogisms : which might be thus displayed at 
length. 

1. Whatever is endued with reason bears the human 
firm ; Every virtiunis being is endued nnth reason ; 

Therefore, every virtuous being bears the human 
form. 

2. Every virtuous being bears the human firm ; 
Whatever is happy is virtuous; Therefore, whatever is 
happy bears the human firm, 

3. Whatever is happy bears the human firm ; The 
gods are happy ; Therefire, the gods bear the human 

firm. 
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The proposition last in order in the antecedent 
of the Sorites is the miuor premiss of the first syl- 
logism ; and the proposition immediately preceding 
the last, is its minor premiss. The conclusion of 
the first syllogism constitutes a second migor pre- 
mbs, to which the last proposition but two> of the 
Sorites, affords a minor premiss : — and so on, till all 
the propositions of the sorites are exiiausted. The 
first proposition becomes the minpr premiss of the 
last syllogism, the conclusion of which is the gene* 
ral inference of the Sorites. 

The inspired author of the Epistle to the Romans 
employs this mode of argument more than once. 
The Sorites in chap. viii. 29, 80, when reduced to 
form, and expressed in the most concise manner, 
will appear thus. 

All the foreknown ate predestinated : All the pre^ 
desiinated are caUed : AR the called are justified : All 
the justified are glorified : Therefore, All the fore^ 
known are glofified. 

riff fA •vtmf At ivirfii, fin wtik rtp^/r^MK. {Arist. 
Eth. Nic. V. 5.) That is j 

The preservation of society requires exchange ; What- 
ever requires exchange requires equitable valuation of 
property; Whatever requires equitable valuation of 
property requires the adoption qf commofi measure: 
Therefore, the preservation of society requires the 
adoption of a common measure. 

The third and second propositions of this Soritea 
afford premises in Barbara, which prove the con- 
clusion. Whatever requires exchange, requires the 
adoption of a common measure. And this conclusion 
with the first proposition in the Sorites constitutes 
another antecedent in Barbara, whence is deduced 
the conclusion above drawn, viz. The preservation of 
society requires the adoption ^a common measure. 

Syllogismus ex propositionibus constat, propositiones 
ex verbis, verba notionum tesserae sunt, Itaque si 
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notiones ipsa (id quod basis ret sunt) confuses sint et 
iemere a rebus abstradas, nihil in iis qua superslruuntur 
est firmitudinis. {Bac. Org. 14.) That is; SyllO' 
gisms are composed of propositions ; whatever is com' 
posed of propositions is composed of the constituent 
parts of propositions, namely, words; that which is 
composed of words is composed of the symbols of no^ 
tions; that which is composed of the syrnJbols of notions 
is composed qf the symbols of things confused, and 
rashly abstracted ; whatsoever things are composed of 
such symbols must themselves be weak and unsound/ 
therefore syllogisms are weak and unsound. This 
argument is therefore a natural compression of four 
syllogisms in Barbara, 

The two following rules are rendered obvious by 
the preceding analysis of the nature of a Sorites. 

1. Its antecedent admits of no negative proposi- 
tion except the last. For all the other propositions 
become successively minor premises in the first 
figure* and must therefore be affirmative. ^ 

2. Its antecedent admits of no particular propo- 
sition except the first. For the last premiss is the 
major of a syllogism in the first figure; and the in- 
termediate propositions are premises to universal 
conclusions ; since each of their conclusions must 
be such as will likewise serve for a major premiss 
in the first figure. /, ,^ 

5. Soriti affinis est Syllogism us, cujus prae- 
missarum altera est sententia £nthymematiea ; 
ut, Nullus injustus est amandtis: Omnis Tyran-- 
nus {crudelis cum sit) est injuslus ; ergo Ntdlus 
Tyrannus est amandus. Qui quidem Syllogis- 
mus peculiare nomen non habet; prasmissae 
autem Enthymematicee antecedens, Aristoteli 
Prosyllogismus est. 
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The ProsyllogUm is on appended proposition 
which 18 incidentally introduced to oonfirin one of 
the premises of the main argument. It forms the 
premiss of a distinct enthymem, of which the pro- 
position to which it is adjoined is the condasion. 
The syllogism thus combined with its prosyllogism 
is called an Epichirema. 

The plan of Cicero's oration in defence of Milo 
is frequently addabed as a good instance of this 
mode of reasoning. It is to this effect : He who at^ 
tempts to assamnate another, may he justly kitted hy 
the object of his murderous intentions; {for the laws 
of nature and of nations, and the conduct of good men, 
prove it lawful:) But Clodius attempted to assassinate 
another ; (for he formed an ambuscade against him, 
and provided himself with armed soldiers:) There* 
fore Clodius was justly k'dled by the object qf his mur^ 
derous intentions. 

h' el^wn* yinrcu' h' m}S yi^, xml iUi lutXw ^^tjitf, (rtftSf 
yt^y) nmi ^yyiv hnS^tu$, uiv^wi <(ir»f. {Arist. Eth. 
Nic. ill. 8.) This sentence contains a complex 
epichirema^ comprehending three leading prosyllo^ 
gisms, together with two others^ subordinate to the 
former. The main argument consists of the enthy- 
mem, Politicat fortitude is' produced by virtue, atid 
therejfore bears most similarity io the genuine fortitude. 
To the expressed premiss^ which is the minor, these 
prosyliogisms or enthymematic proofs are adjoined; 
}/ adii y^(, 2ut iu»A«v i^v^if, ^m^ fvyiif inihuf. To the 
second of these is added a subordinate proof or pro* 
syllogism, rifuit yti^ : and to the third, another sub- 
ordinate prosyllogism, mh^t^ <irrt. 

The following is an epichirema, or an enthymem 
confirmed by & prosyllogism. Syllogismusadprincipia 
scientiarum non adhibetur, ad media axiomata frustra 
adhibetur, (cum sit subtilitati naturof Umge impttt:) 
assensum itaque constringit, non res. (Bacon, Org. 
i. 13.) 
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It is not unusual to substitute the prosyllogism 
for the premiss of which it is the proof. For io* 
stance ; Whoever toor ships any created thing is guilty 
of idolatry ; the consecrated wafer is a created thing ; 
whoever therefore worships the consecrated wafer 
is guilty of idolatry, in this syllogism, that which 
occupies the place of the minor premiss is a 
prosyllogism ; and the true minor> to which it 
should be appended^ is suppressed. The complete 
argument would present the following epichirema : 
Whoever worships a created thing is guilty of idolatry : 
But whoever worships the consecrated wafer worships 
a created thing, (for that wafer is a created thing;) 
Therrfore whoever worships it is guilty of idolatry, 

A similar abridgment takes place in the Sorites 
above given ; in which three prosyllogisms supply 
the place of their respective premises. When these 
are expressed the argument will appear thus : Syl- 
hgismus ex propositionibus constat ; Quod ex proposi- 
tionibus constat ex verbis constat, {nam proposUiones 
ex verbis constat ;) quod e verbis constat e notionum 
tesseris constat ; {verba enim notionum tessera sunt ;) 
quod e notionum tesseris constat e rebus confusis con^ 
Stat, {notiones enim corifusce sunt;) quod e rebus con- 
fusis constat nihil habet firmitudinis ; ergo Sylhgismus 
nihil habet Jirmitudinis. 

There is also another mode of condensing a 
train of reasonings which is nearly allied to the 
Sorites: when^ in cases in which the inference is 
extremely obvious, two or more syllogisms are re- 
duced to the form of one. For instance ; 

The stars are creatures ; therefore the worshippers 
of the stars worship creatures, 

A proposition is a combination qf words ; therrfore 
whatever is composed of propositions is composed qf 
combinations of words. 

Heretics are men ; whoever therefore kills a heretic 
is a murderer. 

Such arguments consist simply in an appeal to 
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the general principle^ That which is relaiive to an in- 
dividual or species, bears the same relation to a part of 
any class or predicable which comprehends that indv- 
vidual or species. And they might be fornially de- 
duced from this principle by a series of syllogisms. 
The process^ however, would be as needless and as 
harsh as it would be for a public reader to enume- 
rate all the syllables and letters over which his eye 
passes. And in both cases the mind becomes from 
habit almost unconscious of its own operations, 

6. Hue denique revocandnm est compen- 
dium illud disputandi opponentibus usitatissi- 
mum, reticendi scilicet conclusionem ; cum 
sit ipsa qusestio, quam respondens non suppo- 
nitur ignorare. 

This practice of not making a precise statement 
of the conclusion at the close of every argument, is 
not confined to opponents in formal disputations; 
but is the natural habit of all who are discussing a 
subject in private conversation, in public delibe- 
rations, or in argumentative compositions. To act 
otherwise would be idle and tautologous. 

A few examples (correct and incorrect) of all 
these modes of reasoning will be found at the close 
of the Appendix. 
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CAP. VI. 

DE SYLLOGISMIS HYPOTHETICIS. 

§. I. De Syllogismis Conditumalibus. 

S ^JjLOGISMUS Hypothetictis est in quo una, 
duse, vel tres propositiones hypotheticae. v. g. 
Si sapity est beaius: Sapit ; ergo est beatus, 
Vel, Gbii sapit est beaius : Si est Pkihsopkus, 
sapit : ergo Si est Philosophus, est beatus. Vel, 
Si sapit f est beatus : Si est PhilosophtiSj sapit ,• 
ergo Si est Philosophus^ est beatus, Nos de eo 
tantum loqui instituimus qui est caeteris usita- 
tior, in quo nempe Major Hypothetica. 

Propositio Hypothetica late sumta definitur, 
Plures Categoricse per conjunctionem aliquam 
unitse; et conjunctio vocatur Copula; estque 
Conditionalis^ Disjunctiva, Causalis &c. ut apad 
Grammaticos; unde totidem Hypotheticarum 
species, suis copulis cognomines. Sed ad Syl« 
logismum non faciunt, praster Conditionalem^ 
et Disjunctivam ; quarum exeropla. Si sapit 
est beatus. Vel dies est vel nox. 

Man appears mean and worthless wm^ [fttil] anclbUr 
state is in reserve far him. 

The understanding sometimes rests on testimony, 
when testimont^ of right has nothing to do, ^because'] 
it it easier to believe than to be scientifically instructed* 
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The iking under proof is not capable qf demonstra- 
UoH, [and therefore] mutt be submitted to the trial of 
probabUities* 

[If] a man has for haste skipped over what he 
should have examinm, he must begin and go over all 
again, [or else"] he will never come to knowkdge. 

The light of knowledge is pure and bright^ [unlessJi 
it be perverted and polluted ^ wickedness or imperfect 
mstruciion. 

These sentences are all, in the more vague appli- 
cation of the word« hypothetical propositions; namely, 
either conditional^ disjanctive, causal^ or illative. 
Other kinds might be added^ according to the re- 
lation denoted by the connecting particle, or copula. 
The omission of the copula will reduce them to a 
mere succession of categorical propositions. The 
definition of an hypothetical proposition given in 
the second chapter, (page 74,) QfUB sub condiHone 
enundat, is more precisely applicable to the con« 
ditional and disjunctive forms. 

Conditionalis habet vim illativam. Undo 
Conditio ipsa, sive pars prior, quae est instar 
ibferentis, Jntecedens dici solet; Assertion sive 
pars posterior, quae rationem habet illatae, 
Contequens; partiumque inter se connexio, Con^ 
sequentia. 

^ni&^\enl}^f^^^ Auwan soul is immaterial . . . 

Condition or \If words have no natural meanmg 
Antecedent* J of their own, • • • • 

s 
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Conditionalis cujiusque sententia est, quod^. 
datft Conditione, datur Assertio; quod foifa- 
riam explicari potest. 1. Si detur Conditioj 
danda est Assertio ; unde Begula prima : Fo- 
sitll Antecedentej recte ponitur Consequens. 
2. Si daretur Conditio, danda esset Assertio; 
unde Regula secunda: Sublat& consequente^ 
recte tollitur Antecedens. 

Porro hoc unum statuit, Antecedente verfty 
veram esse Consequentem ; ^ non autem ambas 
esse simul veras, aut aimul falsas, aut una vera, 
fidsam alteram : per illam igitur, sublata Ante- 
cedente, poni vel tolli potest consequens; aut 
positi Consequent!, poni vel tolli Antecedent* 
Unde Megula tertia : Sublat& Antecedente, yA 
Positi Consequente, nihil certo colligitur. 

Conditionalis igitur Syllogismi duse sunt* 
nee plures, formulae. 

L Quae vocatur Constructiva. 
Si CD. turn K. A. 
Sed C. D. ergo K. A. 
II. Quae dicitur Ikftructiva. 
Si CD. turn K. A. 

Sed iton K. A. ergo non CD. 
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1. The vei^ form of t Icondiiional proposition im- 
plies that if the condition or antecedent be granted, 
the assertion or conaequ^t must be udmftted. Hence 
the first rule; The antecedent being laid down as 
true, the truth of the consequent is Ugitimately in- 
ferrexi. 

The conditional syllogism founded on this prin* 
cipleis sa^d to be of the constructive form. 

If the practice excites discontent, it should be at 
once suppressed : But it does excite discontent ; There* 
fore it should be suppressed. 

If the moon is this day in Us first quarter, it cannot 
be eclipsed ; But it is this day in its first quarter ; 
Th^rtfore it cannot be eclipsed, 

2. From the necessary connexion or consequence 
between the condition and the assertion in a cor- 
rect conditional proposition, it is evident, that, 
supposing tlie condition to be true, the assertion 
wnl then be necessarily trUe. If therefore it is dis- 
covered (ab extra) that the assertion is nnt true, it 
must follow that the condition is not true. This 
principle gives occasion to the second rule: The 
eonse^ent bMg removed as false, the antecedent is 
aiso rightly removed. The syllogism formed on this 
principle is said to be of the destructive form. Thus, 

If fiords were not ambiguous, they would never 
have been the occasion of useless controversy: But 
they have repeatedly been the occasion of useless con* 
troversy : Therefore they are ambiguous. 

If each man ought to have more mves than one, 
more than one would have been given to Adam : But 
not more than one was given to Adam: Therefore each 
man ought not to have more than one. 

S« The assertion of the consequent, or the denial 
of the antecedent, cannot authorize any conclusion. 
For the conditional proposition affirms only that the 
given antecedent must be attended by the given con^ 
sequent* But it does not denote any limitation to 

s 2 
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the oonseqnent j which fnoy attend the gwm mtiect' 
dent;; hot may also follow from some oiher cmiecedaU. 
For instance : 

IfthemUlhas too copious a stream, it aumot nfork; 
but it has not too copious a stream; therefore 

If the nnU has too copunu a stream, it cannot mork^ 
but the fact is that it cannot work ; therefoire 

It cannot be inferred in the former instance that 
the mt2Z can work ; or in the hitter instance, that it 
has too copious a stream / because the same conse- 
quent might follow from a deficiemy of water, a 
want qf repair, and many other causes. 

The distinction between the constructive and the 
destructive form bears no relation to the quality of 
the conclusion. Affirmatives and negatives may 
be inferred by either method, as is shewn by the 
examples above given. 

It is very frequent to express the conditional pro- 
position alone; the sense, the connexion, or even 
the tone of the speaker, enables the reader or hearer 
to judge whether the constructive or the destructive 
argument be intended. For example : 

Neque enim bonitas, nee liberaliias, nee comitas esse 
potest, nan plus quam amidiia^ si hasc non per se ex^ 
petantur, sed ad voluptatem u^Jxtatemte referantur^ 
that is, destructively ; si bomias, ^c, non sunt per se 
expetenda, esse non possunt : sed sunt bonitas, libera* 
Utas, S^c; ergo, per se sunt expetenda. 

Si utilitas firmd corporis constitutione ef usque con^ 
stitutionis spe exploratd conttnetur; certe hacutiUtas 
cum honestate pugnabit. The argument implied is, 
Sed hoc fieri nequit, ergo nee illud* 

When the argument is expressed, it is usually 
for the purpose of appending a prosyllogism to the 
categorical premiss : As, 

If there be no resurrection of the dead, then is Christ 
not risen; but that our blessed Lord is risen is a fact 
established by the testimony of the most pure and credim 
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hie mitnesies; therefore there is a resurrection Jrom 
the dead. 

If the earth be a plane, some edge or boundary 
must be discoverable; but no such edge or boundary is 
discoverable ; for all who have persevered in sailing 
contimialkf in the same direction have returned to the 
hmeiiude from winch they set out without mahng any 
suck dtscoven^ ; Therefore the earth cannot be a plane. 

Co&ditiobal syllogisms are sometimes accumulated 
in the form of the Sorites, Tfaus^ 

If the dead rise not, then is not Christ raised; and 
if Christ be not raised, your faith is vain. If our 
faith is vain, our hope is confined to this life; but if 
in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are qf all 
men most nkiserable. The immediate inference is. 
If the dead rise not, believers in Christ are qfall men 
most ntiserable ; add the implied argument is ; But 
they are not of all men most miserabfe, (being alone 
possessed of true peace and happiness,) therefore the 
dead will rise. 

Again; Si hoc natura prascribit, ut homo homini, 
quicunque sit, ob earn ipsam causam quodis homo sit, 
consultum velit, necesse est secundum eandem naiurdm 
omnium utilitateM esse cofnmunem. Quod si ita est, 
und continemur omnes et eddem lege natura: idque 
ipsum si ita est, certe violare alterum naturce lege prO' 
htbenmr. Verum autem primum, verum igitur extre^ 
mum. {Cic. Off. iii. 6.) 

The mathematical argument ad impossibile is a 
destructive hypothetical syllogism, usually founded oh 
a premise deduced from a conditiortal Sorites. For 
instance ; 

If a straight line drardn at right angles to the di~ 
ameter of a circle at its extremity does not fall with- 
out the circle, it falls within it; if it falls within it, 
it may be produced tiU it meets the circumference ; if 
so, a straight line from the centre to the point qfmeet" 
ing is equal to the semidiameter between the centre and 

88 
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the extremiiy frfnn which the Ime was dranm at righi 
angles; if mo, the two lines from the centre, with the 
line at the extremitp of the diameter, form an isosceles 
triangle; if they form an isosceles triangle, the angles 
subtended by the equal sides are equal; y^ equal they 
are both right angles: if this be the case, two angles 
of a triangle are equal to two right angles : TherC" 
fore, if a straight line drawn at right angles to the 
diameter of a circle at its extremity does not fall with- 
out the circle, it occasions the existence of a triangle 
containing two angles equal to two right angles; but 
nothing can occasion this; therefore such a line must 
fall without the circle. (Euc EL iii. l6.) 

Every conditional syllogism is reduced to an 
entbymem by tbe removal of tbe hypothetical pre- 
miss ; and is thus easily brought into the form of 
a categorical syllogism. Thus; If the knowledge of 
truth is desiraWe, it should be sought with much dili'^ 
gence. The argument to be founded on this pro- 
position^ when separated from it^ is a simple en- 
tbymem; viz. The knowledge of truth is desirable^ 
therefore it should be sought with diligence. By sap- 
plying the suppressed premiss. Whatsoever is de- 
sirable should be sought with diMgence, a pure cate* 
gorical syllogism is produced. 

A conditional syllogism is^ consequently, incorrect^ 
unless its terms may be strictly reduced to three. 
For instance; If Livy is a faithful historian, we may 
rely on the facts which he relates; but he is a faithful 
historian, (for so he was esteemed by his ootemporaries, 
who were best able to detect misrepresentations, and no 
doubt would have so done, had he afforded them an op- 
portunity,) therefore we may rely on the facts which 
he records. That is. If the facts recorded by Livy 
are recorded by a faithful historian, they demand to be 
believed, &c. 

ff Livy is to be beUeved, the Romans experienced a 
signal d^eat at Canna; but he is to be bdieved; there^ 
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fwt the^ Hd txpmience thai defeat That is. If that 
which dependi on the teitimony of Lwy he <rtce« it U 
true that the Romans were drfeaied ai Canna, &c. 
Id which there are three terms only. 

§. 2. De Syllogismis Di^ncHvis. 

QU^ de ConditUmaU dicta sunt Di^functiva 
satis cavent. Ejus enim in Syllogismo positas 
sententia conditionaliter efferri semper potest. 

v. g. Si, positft vel C vel D| subsumatur 

1. Sed C, ergo non D : 

2. D) non C : 

3. non C, ergo D: 

4. non D, C : 

Pro exposit& Disjunctive die conditionaliter, 

1. Si C, turn non D: 

2. D, non C: 

3. non C, tum D : 

4. non D, C : 

Disfunctioe eyllogiims are reducible to conditional 
syllogisms, by altering the form of the hypothetical 
premiss, as directed in the text ; and to categorical 
syllogisms, by removing the disjunctive premiss 
and completing the remaining enthymem. 

Disjunctive syllogisms generally have the cate- 
gorical premiss confirmed by a prosyllogism. 

Virtues are either facul^, passions, or habits: 
But thy are not faculties or possums : {for brutes, 
which cannot be virtuous, possess both :) Therefore they 
are habits. 
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The same ai^nmtot may be expressed condUion^ 
alfy, by substituting for the disjunctiTe premiss 
either of the following j If virtues are not faculties 
or possums^ thef are hMts; or> If virtues are not 
habits, they must be either faculties or passUms.- 

It may also be expressed categoricalfy by sub- 
stituting the following in the place of the hypo-> 
thetical premiss : Those qualities qf the soul which 
are neither faculties nor passions must be habits. 

Jll regal governments must be either hereditary or 
elective : and as I believe there is no instance wherein 
the crown qf England has ever been asserted to be 
dectioef except by the regicides at the infamous and 
unparalleled trial qf King Charles the First, it must of 
consequence be hereditary. (Blackst. Comm. v. 1. b. i. 
ch. 3.) 

Here the introductory proposition is the major 
premiss of a syllogism in Barbara, of which the 
conclusion is. The EngUsh government is either elec^ 
tive or hereditary; on which conclusion is founded 
the subsequent disjunctive syllogism. 

§. S. De Dtlemmate. 

SUPEREST Syllogismus quidam Hypothec 
ticiis redundans, alio nomine Dilemma, quia 
plerumque duo (etsi interdum plura) proponit 
adversario capienda; quorum ' utrom vis acce- 
perit^ causH cadet Tale est illud Biantis, Si 
uxorem ducas formosam^ habebis xoiv^y, commur 
nem ,- si deformem^ w-oiv^V, paenam : ergo Nulla est 
ducenda. 

Hoc non valet, nisi ita compafetur, ut par- 
tem alteram accipi sit necesse ; utraque autem 
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feriat; nee possit retorqueri. Quie si vidisset 
Bias^ suo sibi DOemmate minus placuisset; 
neque enim vel fermosa uxor vel defbrmis ne- 
cessario fiitura est: sed est media qusedam 
pulchritudoy quam Ennius statam appellavit; 
Favorinus eleganter uxariam. Porro, nee for- 
mosa omnis est communis, nee deformis, poena. 
Denique Dilemma facile retorqueri potest. 
Puta, Siformosam duxero^ nan habebo pcenam: 
si defbrmem^ non habebo communem. 

Dilemma nihil aliud est, quam Inductio Ne^ 
gativa; in qui syllogismi Major conditional 
lis est cum consequente distribntivft : puta, Si 
amnitio, turn siCf vel sic, vel sic s quam afferre 
categorice adeo est proclive ut non indigeat 
praecepto. 



A DUemma is a redundant hypothetical syllo- 
gism 3 in which the hypothetical premise consists 
of an antecedent or condition dependent on the 
several members of a distributive or disjunctive 
consequent. 

Its hypothetical premiss is therefore at once con- 
ditional and disjunctive. Thus the proposition. If 
perfect virtue exists, it is to be discovered among men, 
is conditional 5 the proposition. Perfect virtue is to 
be discovered amongst either the civilized or the uncivil 
Uzedf is disjunctive ; but the proposition, If perfect 
virtue exists, it is to be discovered either in the chtiUzed 
or the savage state, is compounded of the conditional 
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and the di^onctire, and alibrds the basis of the 
dilemma^ But U is not to be discooered in either cf 
these states ; therefore it does not exist. 

But the dilemma farther requires that the denial 
of each branch of the consequent be separately con- 
firmed by a prosyllogism. Thus ; If perfect virtue 
txists, it ejnsts either among civilized or among uncivil 
Uzed communities. But among the latter it is not dis- 
coverable ; for all the actions of savages are regulated 
by that narrow self-love which induces each to gain his 
own ends by cruelty and injustice. Nor is there a 
much nearer approach to it among civilized communis 
ties; for the improvements of civilization produce only 
a spurious kind of virtue, which owns no better motive 
than mere expediency. Therefore perfect virtue is a 
thing which does not exist. 

The name implies that the members of the dis- 
janctive consequent should be only two. 'It ii 
however applied without limitation to any nmnbei: 
of alternatives. 

1. A dileuMna musi he so fram^ that one alter* 
native must be admitted. This is its ^r^^^ funda- 
mental rule. Thus it is insufficient to say^ Jill 
companions are either profitable or pernicious. It 
is also Jns^ccurate to reason thus ^ ff you change 
your course of life, you must either be influenced bu 
your own judgment, which is in such cases pecuUarhf 
liable to be biassed by passion or prejudice j or you 
must be bhndly led by some indifferent or interested 
person, who either consults his own advantage while 
professing to seek yours, or who to save himself the 
trouble of thinking gives his advice at random. In 
both these instances a third alternative may be ad- 
duced. Companions may be simply not injurious 
though not profitable. A change may be recom- 
mended by thoughtful and experienced advisers, 
deeply interested ifi your welfare. 

2. The second rule of a dilemma is^ that each al- 
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Urmitwe must exactly apply. The following is there- 
fore inaccurate. If you study metaphysics, you must 
either follow implicitly the sentiments ojsome writer on 
the subject; and then you merely take things upon 
trust: or else you must trace the workings of your 
own mind ; and then you will involve yourself in inex" 
tricable confusion. The second alternative does not 
strike honie> or compel assent. A man may trace 
for fdmsetfthe workings qf his own mind without tn- 
volving himself in inextricable confusion, 

3. A dilemma ought to be incapable qf being rC" 
totted*, This is its third fundamental rule. Thus 
Aristotle represents an Athenian mother as en- 
deavouring to dissuade her son from taking a part 
in public business by this dilemma^ Mi 9ivm«v»(%' 
\kf fdf Y^ 'f^ iiimm Xfyi|f« •* iit^^mni n fuvivurtr n^v 
% T«^ tiiuut, •/ Bui. To which the young man might 
answer by the following retort i Au ftb «v infMtyfttr 
Uv fdf yi^ Tt^ iixmm Xsyu, ti Bui fts ft)^rurr Uv )f tit 
SUmm, m §tfB^0ir$t, 

The nature of these rules prqvea that it requires 
a considerable degree of ingenuity to frame a di- 
lemma which shall be altogether unexceptionable. 

The following are instances of the Dilemma, 

Si gravis sit dolor, brevis erit; si longus, levis; 
ergofortiterferendus, (Epicurean argument in Ctc. 
Fin. i. 12. and ii. ?•) 

ri 2u mMf mivu9, «AA' v AiiCiiV Ixiimt; li M mivmt 
fiuXrrm }uXuh Aiytr«» ri irm T9ti r^mfrmrmt, Uf murS 
rmvrm ;^/0wyriM.. (Xen. Anab, ii. 1^ 8.) 

fiactTM fiX^vt UfMh WXU09H i^ Hm uuu (fiXt, f^wrif rti 
•TFXa n mt^imt «>Aff* ii % Xm wX»fiU9, iifMf$f if ^- 
Ai^iTy ix^^nt rm 4irXM, $ iiXXfl m^Mm^, {Anab, ii. 
1, 14.) 

Did they believe what they tfim asserted ? If they 
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did not, the}f had impoted on the public; and if they 
did, the public ought never again to listen to euck 
tnen* 

Legatos decemitis ? siut deprecentur, ccnUemnet : H 
ut imperetis, non audiet, (Cic, in Anton,) 

Whoever contends that public discussion is noi the 
best instructor in political transactions is either foolish, 
or else biassed by some private interest. He is foolish, 
if he thinks it pouible by any other method to form a 
judgment of that which is still future and involved in 
obscurity : and he is under the influence of interested 
motives, if, while he wishes to persuade to some disho^ 
nourable measure, he feels mmself incompetent to 
speak persuasively in support qf thai measure, but 
hopes by bold accusation to strike alarm both into his 
opponents and into his audience, {Thucyd, iii. 42.) 

An unholy minister is the greatest (tf all sinners; 
for either he is a person qf more than ordinary knom^ 
ledge, or he is not. If not, he sinned greatly in under-> 
taking that office, for which so great knowledge is re- 
quisite : If he be, his knowledge doubtless increasetk 
hisguUt. (Bp.Bull,) 
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CAP. V. 

BE 8VLLOGI8MO QUOAD MATB&IAM* 

§. I. et 2. De Opinione. 

$. 1. HiEC de Syllogismo quoad Farmam 
spectato. Jam de eodem quoad Materiam^ 
\i* e. Certitudinem et Evidentiam propositioiram 
ex quibus coiiqx)nUur. 

Certa autem propositio est, cui nihil occurrit 
in contrariam, vel quod occurrit instar tiihili 
est; ut, Omnis homo est rUibilis: Evidens, 
qu0s simul ac percipitur assensum imperat; ut, 
Totum est majus sud parte : Dubia, in qui hie- 
remusy cum illius pars utraque valde se probet 
intellectui; ut, Astra regunt homines $ nam et 
regere et son regere videntur. 

Dubitanti siquid aliud occurrat, quo pendens 
animus in altfrutram partem propendeatf quod 
erat Dubium fit Probabile. Et potest, quod 
probatur, Verum esse, sed probantl tantum 
Verisimile est. Multis nihilominus assentirour 
isto modo, et assensui nomen est Opinio. 

Est igitur Opinio propositionis tantum proba^ 
biliss eique nulla competit certitudo; sed in 
ipsi sui ratione includit formidinem oppositi. 
Sunt Opinion! tamen Gradus quidam ad certi" 
iudinentf pro diverso pondere ratiomum quas 
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assensum movent, diveni. Est quod omnibiiSy 
quod plerisque, quod sapientibus videtur; et 
quod horum singulis, quod plerisque, quod 
celeberrimis : quorum omnium dlspar est pro- 
babilitas ; quorumdam vero tanta, ut ad certi- 
tudinem quam proxime accedat. 

§. 2. Qui Opimonem (b. e« assensum quern- 
libet sdentii minorem) parit, Syllogismm ap- 
pellatur DialecHcu8j ArdeXexrixo;, i. e. probabili- 
ter disserens: quaeque proprie didtur Dialec^ 
ticoj est pars Logic® qute de hoc agit Syllo- 
gismo. Multiplex autem est materia circa quam 
▼ersatur opinio, et peir onmes sparsa discipii- 
Has: cujus infinitam penevarietatem ad pauca 
capita revocavit Aristotel^s, et sub ik 'Efiata 
Dialectica suis quasi in sedibus locavit. Hcec 
itaque capita T^ou^, i. e. Locos (ippellat; unde 
Syllogismas Dialecticus alio nomine Topidits 
dioitur. 

De Locis Bialecticis et ad ea pertinentibtts 
Efihtis, siTe (nt Scholastict Tocant) Maxirais, 
plura non Ibquor. Pro exempio tamen fade 
accipe: Ittt^r Maximas Lod primi, qui est 
TesUmonium^ rieiperitur hsec; ^Peritu credendum 
est in tud'orte: ex quH elicitur hujusmodi Syl- 
lo^mns Topicus. Quod (Fjrthagoras) Ipse 
diiiU condedeHdum est: Mtgrarc ammas'Tpse 
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JSadt; erga Migrare cmimas ooncedendum. esL 
Probatur Major; quia Periiis credendum est 
m 9U& artCm 



Opinion, or BeUtfis foanded on ProMility, That 
b probable which is veri simile, which bears a 

freater resemblance to truth than its contrary does, 
'hat is apparently or reUUively probable, in which 
there appears or is supposed to exist a resemblance 
to truth. Actual or objedhe probability exists in 
those things in which there is no uniform or neces- 
sary cause or antecedent, but which occur it W} rl 
w^Xv, having (to speak metaphorically) a certain 
bias more or less strong to one of two or more dif- 
ferent results* Thus^ if a die has on each face a 
different number, the throwing any certain number 
is neither probable nor improbable^ but indifferent. 
But if it be marked on three sides with one, on two 
sides with two, and on the remaining side with 
three, there is an actual probability that the trois 
will be least freq,uent1y, and the ace most frequently 
thrown. On the other hand, the sanguine pur* 
ehaser of a lottery ticket bearing a favourite number 
ihinks there is a great probability of obtaining a large 
prize y whereas the actual probability is exactly the 
reverse.. And if he has formerly obtained a large 
prize by a ticket of the same number, the relative 
probability^ that is* his fancy as to the chance of the 
same result a second time» may perhaps be in- 
creased in the same ratio in which its actual or ab- 
solute probability is diminished. 

There are an infinite nuo^ber of degrees both in 
real and in apparent probability. And a similar va- 
riety exists in the strength of the opinion or belitf prO'^ 
iduced by them. The lowest degree is suspicion,, 
doubt, hesitation, uncertainty. The highest degree 
amounts to moral certainty. For every thing, phi- 
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losophicallj speaking, is classed among probabilUies 
which is not strictly demonstrable. 

It is a slight degree of probability which indacea 
a person to hope for a fine day to-morrow^ becanse 
it is fine to-day 3 or which regulates the compilers 
of almanacks in their weekly conjectures concern- 
ing the weather. It is a higher degree of proba- 
bility which would lead a man to infer from the 
character of popery that the public worship of 
English protestants at Rome would not be long; 
allowed. A further advance in the scale of pro- 
bability is made if public report represents the Eng- 
lish Church there as actually closed. But the pro* 
hahility is received as a certaintt/, when a credible 
friend upon the spot communicates by letter the 
fact of its suppression. 

The proofs on which opinion or belief is founded 
may be either direct or indirect, 

1. The direct foundations of assent to any thing 
as probable^ are personal observation and experience^ 
The rustic acts on this kind of probability when he 
applies a herb to stanch the blood from a wound 
or to reduce a swellings because, having found it 
beneficial on former occasions^ he expects it to be 
again attended with the same result. On the same 
principle is founded the general expectation that 
the sun will rise to-morrow ; that summer mil succeed 
the spring; that April mill be showery and August 
hot ; that the parent will be angry when his child runs 
heedlessly into danger or mischief. Under the influ- 
ence of this species of probability, alfhou^h of a 
degree approaching much more nearly to demon- 
stration^ the philosopher without hesitation de- 
duces an universal conclusion from an accumulation 
of particular observations and experiments' which 
have uniformly brought him to the same point. 
All inductions (except those which enumerate 
overy individual) depend on analogy, which is a 
species of probable or presumptive evidence. 
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8. Th^ niad is influenocd by indtred proof to 
ttoquiesce in the probability of »ny things ^hen it 
infers that probability by the help of some princi- 
ples already received as probable. 

The most Sequent and almost universal indirect 
proof of probabAUty is ieitimony. This is the only 
mode by which it is possible to ascertain the pro- 
bability or truth of ybdi which have not fallen 
under our o.wn oiiservation. And us to prindplet 
and .general conclusions, although testimony is not 
the legitimate method of attaining them, yet in 
consequence of the shortness of life, the imperfeic- 
tion of our faculties, the want of opportunity, and 
the paramount importance of other pursuits, it is 
necessary, in most cases, to be satisfied with this 
evidence, and to rely on the fallacious maxim, Cui' 
^ue in sad arte credendum. Even the philosopher must 
often, in bis own science,- rely on the testimony 
of others ; or else he will occupy his time in retracing 
the steps which they have trod, instead of pro- 
ceeding from the points to.which they had attained, 
and thus advancing science. The student will also 
in many cases find it expedient to adopt some ge- 
neral principles in a hypothetical manner, as proba- 
bilities resting on the simple testimony of his in- 
structorj with the purpose of subsequently submit- 
ting them to the strictest test of proof or demon- 
stration which the subject will admit.^ 

Tiiose gpeneral principles,. indeed, which are thus 
received horn the evidence of others, ought not to 
be so admitted as if they depended on the authority, 
.the ipse dijfU of those from whom they were re- 
ceived s that is, as if the fact, that such was their 
opinion, were sufficient evidence of the correctness 
of the principle ; but simply as a matter of teati' 
many, that a moral or demonstrative certainty has 
been philosophically acquired by them. Thus we 
do not believe the laws of- gravitation because phi- 
loaqphers have asserted or held them; butbecaiUae 
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we have strong probable evidence of the historical 
fact, that they have proved them by an attentive 
and laborious induction. 

The probability of facts depends on the credibility 
of the testimony on which they rest. The chief 
qualifications which render a witness credible are 
these : 

1. That he have been an eye-witness, or have had 
other satisfactory means of decidedly knowing the 
facts. 

2. That he possess good sense c^nd sound judg- 
ment ', that he be free from a fanciful imagination^ 
superstitious feelings, &c.; and that he have that 
kind of knowledge which will enable him to conv- 
prehend the nature of the fact. 

3. That he be a person of habitual veracity; 
which we may judge to have been the case if he 
obtained credit among his cotemporaries, his own 
country and neighbourhood, his immediate suc- 
cessors, &c. 

4. That he be free from any bias of interest or 
prejudice. If the testimony be opposed to bis pre- 
vious opinions or habits of thinking, and inconsist- 
ent with personal interest, the probability of the 
fact is confirmed ; and still more so if the same 
testimony be persevered in, although dishonour, 
loss^ pain, or death be the manifest consequence. 

5. That he maintain a consistency in all the parts 
of his testimony; for real inconsistencies afford 
positive proof that some part of the testimony is 
inaccurate, and a suspicion that the whole may be 
so. Yet apparent inconsistencies should be well 
examined ; for circumstances may separately appear 
opposite which in connexion with a series of events 
are not really so. A coincidence in the subordinate 
parts and minutiae of a narrative helps much to 
establish the probability of it. An apparent vari- 
ance between circumstances which on close exa- 
mination appear compatible^ affords a very strong 
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confirmation to the credibility of the witness : such 
particulars being out of the probable reach of col- 
lusion. 

If a witness in whom these qualifications exist 
be confirmed in his declarations by the concurrent 
testimony of other unbiassed and independent wit- 
nesses; if his personal enemies, or those un- 
friendly to the disclosure of the facts or interested 
in the suppression of them corroborate his testi- 
mony i if his testimony be made public and yet not 
disproved or denied ; all these and similar circum- 
stances, added to the former, raise the probability to 
the highest degree, and entitle it to the denomi- 
nation of certainty. 



$. S. De Certitudine et Emdentid. 

CERTITUDO eadem videtur, quae improprie 
vulgo dicitur Evidentia MoraJis s quaeque iis 
convenit effatis, de quibus nemo prudens dubi- 
taverit: qualia praesertim sunt Principia ad 
vitam moresquc pertinentia^ cum conclusionibus 
quas ab his legitime deducuntur. Nam hujus* 
modi propositiones videntur esse plusquam pro- 
babiles, nondum tamen evidentes : neque enlm 
eas quisque amplectitur quamprimum appre- 
hendit; sed iis prudens sine ullft formidine 
assentitur. 

Certitudo duplex est; alia Objecti^ quae est 
rei percipiendae ; alia Subjecti^ quae est Intel- 
lect^is percipientis. Et utrique sui sunt gra- 
dw. Est enim Certias certitudine Object!^ id 
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QUI minus obest; eertitodine Sdogectif ^eui quod: 
obsit minus peroipitur. 



CertaifUy, as here described^ is comprehended in 
probabilUy taken in the extended sense in which it 
has been used in the preceding observations ; and 
is the medium between that which is commonly 
called by the name of probability on the one hand, 
and intuition and demonstration on the other. It 
is that highest deme of probability (in the philo- 
sophic sense) which none can doubt without folly 
or obstinacy : and therefore has the same practical 
influence as demonstration. 

Physical and inductive conclusions are cet'tain, 
not evident: deduced by analogy, not by demon- 
stration. Yet men act with as much confidence on 
the principle that the harvest taoan wiU occur at suoh 
a season, as on the demonstrable fact that the oppo- 
site angles formed by the mtenection of two straight 
lines are equal, or the self^-evident principle that 
the whole is equal to the sum of its parts. 

The probability educed from satisfactory testi- 
mo^ny also produces certainty. We are certain of 
the main facts related by Livy, abating only the 
casual frailties and errors to which the most accu- 
rate and judicious are liable, and the relation of 
prodigies in which the superstition of his age led 
him to place credit. Nor do a few circumstantial 
discrepancies between him and Polybius authorize 
us to mistrust either, as to the main facts which 
they relate. The authenticity and inspiration of 
each book of thelioly Scripture depend on a train 
of probable proofs, which when combined amount 
to absolute certainty. The great and fundamental 
fact of Christianity, the resurrection of our blessed 
Lord, is not strictly speaking demonstrated, (for to 
demonstrate a past event is a contradiction in terms j)»^ 
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but it is established by such an accumulation of 
testimony as amounts to the strpngest possible cer- 
tainty. 

The term certainty is employed both objectively 
and subjectively. (^ecUve certainty relates to the 
thing which is presented to the understanding and 
judgment. Subjective certainty denotes the im- 
pression made on the mind : namely^ that state of 
mind in which it feels free from doubt on any sub- 
ject. And when thus applied it expresses the effect 
of intuitive or demonstrative as well as of probable 
evidence. 

The mind often Jeels certain of that which actu- 
ally is not certain. The influence of early associa- 
tions^ the authority of eminent men^ the opinions 
of our ancestors^ general consent, the lively manner 
in which a subject has been first brought before the 
judgment, too great haste and too little cautious 
examination in coming to a decision, as well as 
other causes, occasion this error of judgment. 

Besides the mode of producing certainty already 
mentioned, (namely, by shewing the highest degree 
of probability,) it may be occasioned by conscious- 
ness; as a man is certain that he thinks, hopes, 
loves, &c. and lastly, by immediate revelation from 
God, as the facts and doctrines of holy Scripture. 



Evidentia similiter duplex est; Objedi nem- 
pe, et Subjecti; et utrique sui sunt gradu&. 
Dispar enim evidentia est, prout id quod per-^ 
cipitur vel est sponte perspicuum ; vel a sponte 
perspicuo prbpius abest; vel utrumvis horum 
videtur. 

Atque bine, rursus, Evidentia multifariam 
dividitur. Sed nostro suiBcit institute, quod 
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kfleci de qui loquimur, PropositioBis Evident 
tia, vel est 1. Axiomatis sponte penpicui; cui 
proinde sine uUft probadone assendmur: vel 2.. 
Conclusionis ab ejusmodi axiomatibns {mmedi'- 
ate an mediate parum rdert, modo) rite deduc- 
tae. Nam cum una sit Veritas, sibi constanSf. 
apteque cohaerens; quodque verum, vel per se 
certum atque evidens sit, vel cam e&tis qui-- 
busdam certis et evidentibus necessario con- 
nexum; fit, ut quamprimum apprebenditur base 
connexio, eidem omnia quasi luce perfusa,. 
parem (specie) consequantur assensum.. 



Objective evidence in the primary degree is a 
relation between any two things, so necessary and 
obvious, that their agreement or disagreement can- 
not but be allowed as soon as perceived : such are 
axioms 3 which neither require nor admit syllogistic 
proof: as. Things which are double of the same are 
equal to one another. In the secondary degree, it 
denotes the certainty of those relations which may 
be immediately deduced from axioms deemed self- 
evident: as, the square on the hypathenuw t^a right* 
angle-triangle is shewn to be equal to the sum or the 
squares on the sides, because each of these is double of 
certain triangles which are equal to one another. 

Subjective evidence is the full and accurate dis- 
cernment of these relations. 

Many things are supposed to be objectively evi- 
dent which are not so. Thus the principle Fox po* 
puli vox Dei, though wholly erroneous, has been 
often taken as a foundation of argument supposed. 
lo be demonstratiye^ 
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§. 4« De Scientid. 

Qui postremae huic evidentiss competit as- 
^ensus apud Log^cos vocatur Scientia. Est 
igitur Scientia conclusianis cert4B et etddmtiSf 
a priBinissis certis et evideotibus l^itime de- 
ductae. Certitudioem vero utramque intelljgo ; 
et utramqae (tain Objecti scilicet quam Sub- 
jecti) evidentianu Nam per Objecti certitu- 
dinem Scientia distingoitur ab Errore $ per 
Subjecti certitudin6m ab Opinione. Si desit 
evidentia sulgecti, nulla est Scientia; ubi sol^ 
adest, persuasa tantum, non realis evid^tia est. 
Qui Scientiam parit Syllogismus appellatur 
Scientifiousi 4ilio nomine^ 'AsroStixriMo^ Demon* 
strativus^ et interdum Demonstratio. Conclu- 
siones enim certas et evidentes apud Mathe- 
maticos reperiri multas in confesso est: cum- 
que nil, quae decent, soleant adjuncto Dtw 
grammate ostendere ; seque propterea non rem 
probare, sed (quod majorem inniiit Eviden- 
tiam) Demomtrare dicant; arcessito igitur ab 
illis vocabulo, S^Uogismus sdre faciens apod 
Logicos Yocfttur Demonstration Cumque in 
Scifintift (fiiqua Ibrte poaubilitas, tamen) nul- 
lu8 iBit erroris metns; quod hujusmodi Syl- 
logismisy give lino, sive pluribus probatur, 
id Ubenter agnosdnms aicut perhibetur ita 
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esse; et aliter (saltern naturaliter) se habere 
non posse. 

Demonstration consists of a syllogistic argument. 
Or series of arguments, in which a conclusion is ne- 
cessarily and evidently inferred^ either immediately, 
or by the intervention of intermediate truths, from 
axiomatic and self-evident principles. 

It produces knowledge, that is, a clear perception 
of and fiill acquiescence in the thing demonstrated. 
This perception and acquiescence may continue 
when the demonstrative process is forgotten. 

Demonstrative knowledge is not so clear or evident 
as that which proceeds from intuition. It is theo^ 
reticallg superior to that acquiescence which is called 
certainty, and which proceeds from the highest class 
of prol>able proofs. In practice however it is often 
found, that as strong a conviction is produced by 
these, in the subjects to which they are appropriate, 
as by demonstration. We may practically be as 
fully and as justly convinced of the authenticity 
of the holy Scriptures, as of the equality of the 
angles of an equilateral triangle. 



§. 5. Demonstrationis species. 

DU^ sunt Demonstrationis species. Prima, 
quae demonstrat ^^Ori, sive Qjuod res sit; pro- 
bando, vel simpliciter et directe rem ita essej 
et' tum vocatur Ostensiva^ seu potius Directa; 
vel si non sit^ absurdi aliquid necessario 
secttturum. Haec est quae Greece didtur *A9r«- 
yisoyij, Latine, ducens ad absurdum^ impossibilCf 
incommodum^ uno verbo recte dixeris Obliquatn. 
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Ekinnplum e)ut dat reductio' Sylloginni a Bu" 
roko vel Bokardo ad Barbara. 

Osienstva Directa fit duobus modis. 

1. Quando aliquid demonstrator per Ej^io- 
turns ut ti diceres, Luna Soli qppoiita nigra 
cemiturs ergo patitur Eckpsin* 2. Quando 
per Causam remoiams ut si idem coUigeres 
quia Sol et Luna diameiraliter opponuntur. 
Quod si illud demonstrares per Causam proxi*- 
mamf quia nempe Terra inter SoUm et Lunam 
interpomtur^ turn fieret 

Secunda Demonstrationis species Ai^rii i. e. 
quae docet Quarcj vel Propter quid res sit; 
causam ejus assignando^ non quamcnnque» sed 
prosimam seu itntnediatam. Sio enim statuunt 
Logici quod Sdentia omnis est Cognitio ret 
per causam, sed proprie dicta per propriam^ h. e. 
proximam : nam per remotam Cur sit aUqua- 
tenus ostenditur : nihil ampllus quam Qfiod sit 
demonstratur. 

Utriusque Speciei membra gradu differunt. 
Nam obliqua ^rt est deterior directft» quia 
non demonstrat rem ita esse^ nisi qu&tenus 
docet earn aliter se habere non posse; quod 
tametsi eodem redeat^ tamen aoimo minus 
satirfacit ; nam si par sit utrobique Certitudo^ 
hujus tamen minor Evidentia est. 

Mabet^jet Aiin suoa^gradus^; quia potest esse 

u 
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causa proxima quae non est pritna^ h* e. per se 
nota et indemonstrabilis : cujus ideo priefertur 
Evidentia, quia (contra quam caeteree) suft luce 
est conspicua, et nihil indigent aiienft. Quare, 
qusB banc adhibet causam demonstration et ba^ 
betur, et nominatur PoHssima. 

Sunt igitur ex mente Logicorum Demon- 
strandi quatuor modi; quorum alter alteri 
evidently, adeoque dignitate^ pr«stat» Valel 
Demonstratio obliqua; Poiens est quaelibet 
Directa; Potior quae per causam proximam, 
Potisrima quas per primam demonstrat. Hujus 
est vulgata ilia Definitioi Syllogisnius constans 
veriSf primisj immediatiSf noiiorAuSf prioribm^ et 
caush Conckmonis. Exemplum, nisi forte apud 
Mathematicos, an uspiam oocurrat nescio. 

1. Of the first general class of demonstratioos 
(so. which prove %v$, thai the thing is,) the least evi- 
dent is the A^Mynyh or argument ab impossibili. It 
should never be employed^ except when no direct 
mode of proof is practicable. Several of the pro- 
perties of circles are thus demonstrated by Quclid ; 
see book iii. prop. 1^ 2, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10^ 11, 12, IS, l6, 
18> 2S, 27; and the last propositions comprehended 
in prop. 7 and 8« Such arguments are indeed in- 
controvertible ; but the subjective evidence produced 
by them is not so great as that which proceieds from 
direct demonstration, and consequently they do not 
afiect the mind with equal satisfaction. 

2. Demonstration of the fact (dri) when direct, may 
be either a priori, or a posteriori. The latter> bow- 
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ever« ongbt not to be introduced nnder the head of 
demoMtration, in the sense in which the word is here 
used, namely^ as consisting in a deduction of truths 
from premises either self-evident or demonstrated. 
It is most adapted to physical or moral proof; thus, 
when a phoenomenon or a fact is admitted or proved 
by sufficient testimony, the cause, or necessary an- 
tecedent to that fact or phoenomenon, is manifestly 
inferred. 

3. Demonstration a priori is twofold: it^infers 
the conclusion either by means of some remote 
cause; and then it is considered as proving no more 
than the fact, and thus belongs to the former ge- 
neral class of demonstration, sc. the m; or by 
means of the immediale cause i and then it is con- 
sidered as more evident, and as constituting^ the 
second class of demonstration ; namely, the li«ri. If 
this immediate cause be an axiomatic principle, the 
evidence is conceived to be brought to the highest 
possible degree. 

The term cause is here employed, not in its com- 
mon signification, as denoting that which produces 
or effects any ihing; but simply, for that which we 
coneeive to be prior to another thing in the order of 
nature, and ivithout the existence of which that other 
thing could not exist. The two senses are often co- 
incident ; but the latter comprehends the former as 
the genus of the species. Thus the intervention of 
the earth between the sun and the moon is, in both 
these senses, the cause of an eclipse ; but the paral- 
lelism of the opposite sides of parallelogram is^ in 
the latter sense only, a cause of the equality of the 
opposite sides and angles. 

The terms demonstration, knowledge, evidence, &c. 
are raguely employed, not only in common usage, 
but even by philosophical writers. They are often 
applied to the proofs and the belief of things prO' 
bahle. And where the probability is of the higher 
order, no inconvenience arises from such application 

u 2 
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of the words. It is only of importance in the study 
of each author^ to ascertain as nearly as possible in 
what sense he is in the habit of using them. Thia 
is necessary to avoid ambiguity and misappre- 
hension. 
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CAP. VI. 

DE MJSTHODO. 

$• 1. Methodi Species et Eeguke, 

METHODUS est talis dispositio partium 
alicujus disciplinee^ ut Integra facilius discatur. 
Estque duplex. I. InfoenHonis^ quad AkciplvMs 
praecepta invenit; 2. Doctrinte, quae tradit. 
Prior procedit a sensibilibus, et singularibus, 
qnae sunt nobis notiora^ ad intelligibilia, et 
universalia) quaD sunt notiora naturae : posterior, 
contra. 

Method fs by some writers considered to form a 
fourth branch of Logic. Of those who object to 
this arrangement some comprehend it under the 
head of remaning ; others conceive it to be a species 
oi judgment; while others* with a greater d^ree 
of accuracy, suppose it to belong to the operation 
of opprehenBton, Bacon suggests that it should be 
esteemed a distinct and independent science. 

The chief objects of method are, the investigation 
and discovery of truth; and the communication ofdis- 
eovered iruth. There are .accordingly two species 
of methodj respectively adapted to these two 
objects. The former is called the method of in- 
t)entum ; the latter, the method of instruciion. The 
former proceeds from things relatively best known; 
the latter often, but not necessarily, the reverse. In 
physical and metaphysical subjects the things rela- 
tively best known are individual things, the know- 
ledge of which is conveyed to the mind by means 
ef the external senses, or excited by acts of con- 
sciousness. 

u 3 
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Methodos Doctrinae duplex est* Perfecta, 
dxgocLfieertx^ ; et Imperfecta^ Ij^oBTE^ixq. Perfecta 
rursus, vel UnxoersaUs est^ quft int^;ra disci- 
plina, vel Pafiiadaris^ qoA tdiqua discipline 
pars docetor. 

It is expedient to adapt the method of commuoi- 
eating troth to the state of the recifnents. Thoae 
whose minds are piepaied by previous study and 
acquaintance with similar topics, will admit of a 
more scientific and recondite arrangement than the 
illiterate. To the former, the perfect, e$oteric, or 
acroamaiic method may be more adapted; the 
latter require the use of a popular, exoteric method, 
even though it be scientifically less perfect. The 
ancient philosophers appear to have frequently 
adopted the esoteric form for the sake of exdudhig 
from knowledge all besides their own favoured fol- 
lowers. 

Utraque duplex est : 

1. CampasiUma sive Synihetica^ quas inser- 
tit disdplinis Theoreticis; et a notione Sulh- 
jecti incipiens, principia gus et species inves- 
t%at, donee a summo goiere in istft disdpliiift 
perveniatad infimam.speciem. 2. Besobetoria 
sive AsialyticOi quae inservit disciplinis Prac- 
ticb; et a notione Finis indpiens, sutgeotnm, 
et tandem media investigat. 

The anelytk method, which is first in the osder 
of nature, is usually the method of discovery $ and 
may be the method of instruction. It begins with 
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those objects which are most known; examines 
their properties and relations 3 compares them io« 
gether ; traces back effects to causes ; and thus 
proceeds by a path opposite to the course of nature^ 
QtttU it arrives at general principles and laws. This 
is the process of induction. Thus it is observed 
that ?ieat exists in the rays of the sun, in cuHnaty 
and subterraneous Jire, in ealids or liquids exposed to 
the influence of fire« in animal bodies, &c. By re- 
peated exaiKliiiations and comparisons, the accidents 
of heat, (which are discovered by their existence in 
some things which contain that quality and their 
absence from others,) are separated from those 
tilings which^ being discovered to be unifoemly 
present with it, are supposed to be essential to it. 
Hence is ultimately derived the ctefinition of Iteat 
The definition is necessarify the last step, since it 
expresses the nature 'oF ibe /thing, the discovery of 
which was -the (Object of the analysis. 

The eynHheSic meshod, which is often found most 
convenient for the communicsition of truth, is dM 
reveise of the analytic, as «t pvooeeds from general 
to subordinate truths, from uniiversals totparticulars, 
from causes to effects. 

To acquire, for 'instance, spti acquaintance wdth 
mineralogy, we may enter on a personal esamiaa- 
tioo of A\ the earths, and stones, and metals, <&c. 
which we can discover; scmtini^ng distinctly tlieir 
various properties and characteristics; classifying 
them by phicing together those in -^wbich ^these 
exists a striking simuaitity : reviewing Ibe classes, 
and <re-arranging them 'according to >more oompne- 
hensive similarities ; and so on repeate^y, until we 
arrive at certain classes of 4he most general nature. 
Or we may commence' by learning the most generic 
classes, with their divisions and subdivisk)ns, and 
the distinguishing properties of each, till we descend 
to the lowest spedes, 4ind thence ito lodividuids \ 
which are adduced^ 'Uot as the sources of infonn- 
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ation> but as iUustntions of the doctrines pre- 
viously laid down on the subject. This is the 
iynih^, the fofmer is the analytic process. The 
original discoverer of the Bci»iee> or the philosophc^r 
who desires to improve it by fresh discoveries, Qpuat 
adopt the analytic method. But in commuaieafting 
ihe acience to others^ either method may -be adoptied. 
The anaiy^ic has scnne advantages* ^inasmuch as it 
makes the student ^a partaker* as it were, in all the 
interest of the discovery. But the sffniketic mode is 
more universaUy adapted for this puqtose, as it dis- 
plays the whole science at one view, and produces 
ooBviction in a manner less laborious, and conse- 
quently better suited to the generality of those who 
wish to acquire the science. 

^Geometrical analysis and synthesis are in their ap- 
plication in some degree different from physical or 
metaphysical analysis and synthesis. The analytical 
mode, in geometry, consists in supposing a ppo- 
position true, and discovering what prioiciples can 
he appealed to in its proof; tracing one step after 
another until the mind arrives at someiknown prin- 
ciple, the truth rof which proves the correictness of 
the hypothesis. Thus if, without ftrevious inform- 
ation, anyone shouldperoeive that in several pra<!tical 
instances the three ;angles of a triangle liave ap- 
peared to be equal to two triangles, and should be 
desirous to ascertain whether that equation may be 
subsequently reliedon aauniformly coraec^he would 
perhaps observe that the production of one side of 
the triangle forms with the adjacent side angles 
equal to two right angles, one of which is one .of 
the angles of the triangle. He would infer ihat Jf 
the outer angle could be proved. equal to the two 
others, his hypothesis would beeatablisbed. If pre* 
viously acquainted with the properties rof parallel 
lines, he would soon discover a meiihod of so- di- 
viding the outer angle> that one portion should be 
equal to oneof the remaining angles of the^risngle. 
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and the other to the other. Or if instead of pro- 
duciDg a side, it shoald occur to him to draw a 
straight line through one angular point parallel 
to the subtending side, he would discover three 
angles which are together manifestly equal to two 
right angles, of which one is an angle of the tri- 
angle, and the other two evidently shewn, by the 
previously known properties of angles formed by 
parallel lines, to be equal to the other angles of the 
triangle. In communicating this proof, he might 
retain the same analytical method, retracing the 
process of his mind in the discovery, or he might 
reverse the order, and state the demonstration syn- 
thetically; which (except in the occasional aigu- 
ments ab impossibili) is the method adopted by 
Euclid in his Elements. Many conceive that ge- 
ometry would he more easily acquired by the ana- 
lytic methwi. 

Arts, as reading, logic, manufactures, &c. must 
be taught analytically. 

It is sometimes convenient to adopt the opposite 
methods even in different parts of a treatise on the 
same science. 

It occasionally occurs that the same method may 
in different points of view be considered either syn- 
thetic or analytic. The terms themselves are also 
used by some writers in so vague a manner, as to 
convey a sense almost opposite to their real signi- 
fieation. 



Regulse Method! generales hse sunt. In tra- 
dendft. disciplinft 1. Nihil desit aut redundet. 
2. Singulae partes inter se consenfiant 3. Ni- 
hil tractetur quod non sit subjecto aut fini 
homogeneum. 4. Singulss partes aptis transi- 
tionibus coonectantur. 5. Prsecedat in docendo, 
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sine quo alterum intelligi non potest, ipsum 
vero sine altero potest. 

1. Cicero complains of deficiency in the method 
adopted by Panaetius^ (Off, ). 3. see p. 6l.) and re- 
cords a similar charge brought against him by An- 
tipater Tyrius^ for the omission of health and pro- 
perty among things usrful. {Off. ii. 24.) Aristotle in 
the introduction of his Rhetoric comments on the 
omission, by former writers on the subject, of that 
in which the essence of the art consists, namely, 
proofs. Needless repetitions, and enlarged discus- 
sions on those parts of a science which are obvious, 
incur the charge of redundancy. Too great a 
number of divisions and subdivisions, though they 
give an appearance of acuteness^ are seldom free 
from redundancy: as, on the other hand, the old 
custom of reducing every thing to dichotomies 
must often have been the occasion of great imper- 
fection and deficiency. 

2. The divisions should be collateral^ or imme- 
diately belonging to the same genus. Thus it 
would be absurd to adopt the following method for 
a treatise on Logic: 1. Of Simple Terms; 2. Of 
Judgment; 3. Of Categorical Syllogimis; 4. Of 
Hypothetical Syllogisms, &c* The last two classes 
are of a subordinate rank to the two former. The 
third head should be of Syllogisms ; of which those 
two should form subdivisions. See Cicero's com- 
ment on Epicurus's division of desires, page 61. anc^ 
the observations on the same page in relation to the 
arrangement of his treatise de Officii^. 

3. Digressions, even though they may be in* 
teresting in themselves, are injurious to the unity 
of a treatise. Even illustrations should be employed 
with caulion, lest they draw off the thoughts from 
the main subject. 

4. There should be a mutual dependence or natu- 
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ral sequence of the parts ; each bearing a closer con- 
nexion ivith that immediately preceding it than 
with any other. The form of transition^ as to the 
mere expression^ is a matter of Caste and expediency. 
It is more elegant when one part appears to glide 
naturally into another. But an abrupt transition 
is often better adapted to secure perspicQity. 

5. To this fifth rule every other must yield, as in 
the instance of pure mathematics. A slight ex- 
planation of the constituent parts of propositions 
and syllogisms is introduced in this treatise by 
anticipation, (page 13.) in conformity with this 
rule. 



§. 2. De Methodo Mathematicd. 

In tradendis diseiplinis auis Mathematici 
Yikc utantur methodo, K Vocum significati- 
onem constituunt: h. e. Focabula artis sue 
quodque loco sic definiunt, ut legem sibi sta^ 
tuant lis nusquam uti, prseterquam in eo sensu 
quem explicat definitio. 2. Definitionibus sub- 
jungunt Axiomatai quas et xoivets mola$ vocant; 
h. e, efFata sponte perspicua, quibus in decursu 
operis utendam vident. 3. Posthaec adjiciunt 
Postulata^ quae ad praxin spectant; suntque 
per se certa et evidentia; quas proinde sine pro- 
batione concedi sue jure postulant.. 4. Hisce 
positis, propositiones demonstrant; ordine, et, 
quoad fieri potest, affirmate : un& lege contenti, 
ut, quicquid demonstratum eunt, ex ante datis 
vel probatis manifestum faciant. Ctetera, in 
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quibus method! prsceptores multi sunt et 
odiosi, noD morantur. 

Mathematicoram method um in cieteris ar- 
tibus et scientiis, si tenere non liceat, asmulari 
certe licet. Quo ad hanc quieque proprius 
accedit, eo ceteris perfectior, et ad docendum 
aptior videtur. Sed ad ea quae docentur reti- 
nenda, nihil est utilius absoluti operis con- 
spectu; in quo, ea quae sunt ante (extra brdi- 
nem fortasse) demonstrata^ suis quseque in locis, 
h. e, servatft Logicorum methodo, reponantur. 

Mathematicians lay the foundation of their sub- 
sequent den^onstrations, in d^nitions, which^ while 
their primary object is simply to fix the signification 
of the terms employed, serve at the same time 
as artificial principles ; and in certain natural prin- 
ciples both practical and theoretical: the latter 
being called axioms j the former postulates. 

The order of propositions (as for instance in 
Euclid) is partly natural, partly arbitrary. It is 
probable that any one who should independently 
discover the same truths, would arrange them very 
differently, and yet perhaps not less scientifically. 

A synoptic arrangement of mathematical oonchi- 
sions according to their subjects and relations is a 
profitable exercise. The theorems of the first book 
of Euclid, for example, might be thus arranged : 

1. Of Lines and Angles, .... } JJ.SclCot./l 

2. Of Parallel lines, }ll'^^' ^^' ^^ 

3. Of Triangles: general pro-") 20. 18. 39. 17. 

perties, J 16.32. 

speeial pTO<-') 5. 6* 6 Cor. 6 

perties, / Cor. 47. 48. 
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4. Of Triangles in relation: sc. 

equal and similar^ . . 8. 4. 26. 34. 

equals 37. 88. 39. 40. 

unequal or dissimilar^ 7* 21. 24. 25. 

5. Of Parallelograms in general, 34. 46 Cor. 
in relation : viz. 

. . . mutually, . 35.36.43.47.48. 
. . . to triangles, . . 41. 

6. Of Rectilineal figures in ge- *) 32 Cor. 1 . and 

neral, /2. 

The attempts which have been made to apply the 
mathematical method to other sciences have not 
generally proved successful. 



Of tke following Appendix^ the substance of the 
first section has been anticipated; (see page 165.) 
The fallacies of diction may be illustrated by the ob- 
servations on analogous and equivocal nouns, (page 
23 — 27») on nouns of secondary intention, (page 
30 — ^32,) and on the first and third rules of the struc- 
ture of syllogisms, (page 117, 118, and 120, 121.) 
The pretended inexplicable arguments or sophisms 
of the ancient logicians, §. 5 — 11, are far too child- 
ish to deserve notice. The fourth section com- 
prehending the Fallacia extra dictionem constitutes 
the most useful part of the Appendix. Though the 
enumeration be in some respects perhaps defective, 
and in others redundant, yet it supplies a conve- 
nient classification of most of the chief fallacies 
which occur in argumentative and especially con- 
troversial writings. 
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Solutio Sopkismaium, 

§. 1. CUJUSCUNQUE Syllogismi difficultas 
ad duas Species revocari poterit ; alteram, quae 
in Argumenii Materidj alteram, qua? in Forma 
consistit: nam qui has duas expedire noverit, 
is in terti^) qua? ex ambarum complexione ori- 
tur^ non hserebit. 

Si incident Materia difficilis^ unicum huic 
malo remedium est, disciplinam unde desu- 
mitur argumentum, fideliter didicisse: quod 
ut &cias, InstrumerUi operam tibi Logica 
priestabit; sed ulterins nihil cbnfert. Pro- 
prium illi munus est Syllogismi Formam ex- 
plorare ; h. e. Utrum Conclnsio ex* Prsemissis 
consequatur propter ipsum coUigendi mo- 
dam : Sed an ponendee sint Praemissae (nisi 
Ibrte sint pure Logicse) aliunde discendum 
est. Sicnbi antem Syllogismus qui legitimus 
iion est, videatur tamen; aut contra; (quo- 
rum utrumque saspissime, et de causis penc 
infinitis accidit) formalem ejus consequentiam 
excutere est Artis Logical. 

xS 
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Qui hoc opus aggreditur, id sibi negotii da- 
tum sciat, ut difficilem suum syllogismum^ 
primo in categoricum pnrum, vel in plures^ si 
opus sit, convertat ; turn ad Canonem accurate 
exigat; cujus operis ratio pra&cedente Libre 
p. 116. et seqq. abunde declarata est. Sum- 
nia rei hue redit. Consideranda est primo 
Conclusio; ej usque Termini solerter distin- 
guendi: Prasdicatum enim est Major Termi- 
nus Syllogismi; qui proinde Praemissam qua* 
que Majorem indicabit; Subjectum pariter 
Minorem; et in utr^que sese o£Peret Argu- 
mentunl sive Terminus Medius: Unde et si 
desit Praemissarum alterutra, facile suppleri 
poterit. Hiscc cognitis, nee Figura Syllo- 
gismi, nee Modus latebit ; qui si legitime, nee 
tamen vere concludere videatur, quserendum 
annon anceps sit aliquis trium Terminorum? 
nam si in iis nulla lateat ambiguitas, necessario 
falsa erit altera Praemissarum. 

Hunc in modum licebit Syllogismum quem- 
vis Categoricum purum explorare: qualis si 
non sit qui proponitur, quam facillime fiet, 
per ea quae priore Libro, extremo Capite ter- 
tio, et toto quarto sunt pstensa. Siquid ani- 
plius restet, id exemplis melius quam praecep- 
tis docebitur. 

$. 2. ORDIEMUR autem a facillitnis ; nem- 
pe veterum Sophistarum FaUaciiss quarum 
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15 species enamerat Aristoteles: sex, qusB 
ffmUiplicitate dictionis ; septem, quae aliquo eX' 
tra dictionem vitio laborarent. Et erat aliqua 
fortasse difBcultas in earum aliquibus, juxta 
veterem disputandi (h. e. interrogandi) morem 
propositis; sed profecto nemo tarn obtusus 
est, qui non easdem Syllogistice propositas 
agnoscat statim, et derideat V. g. Erit for- 
tasse qni rogatus Qjiod non amiserit utrum ha- 
beat necne? non intelligat se captum iri, sive 
simplidter habere se, sive non habere respon- 
dent: at proposito hujusmodi Syllogismo, 
Qiuod non amisisti habes ; Comua non amisisti ; 
Ergo habes : Vel Qjwd non amisisti non habes ; 
Oculos non amisisti; Ergo non habes; quid re- 
ponat nemo non videt. 

Fallaciae dictionis^ sive in dictione^ sex sunt. 

§. S« 1. FALLACIA aquivocationiSf sivenata 
ex voce aequivocft : ut, Canis est animal ; Sirim 
est cams ; Ergo, Sirius est animal In hoc qua- 
tuor sunt termini; quorum duo^ vox Canis 
sequivoce sumpta. 

2. Fallacia amphibolue ; sive nata ex senten- 
tift amphiboldj h. e. ancipitis structure; ut 
Quod tangitur a Socrate iUud sentit ; Columna 
tangitur a Socrate ; Ergo Columna sentit. Vox 
sentit^ non sponte, sed in hftc structurft est am- 

xS 
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bigua; cujus vi, in Majori signiticat Setitit 
Socrates; in Conclusione, SentitSocratem: Quare 
Syllogismus habet. quatuor terminos. 

3. et 4. Fallacia CompositianiSf ubi datum 
in sensu diviso sumitur in sensu composito : ut. 
Duo et Tria sunt Par et Impar : Qjdnque sunt 
Duo et Tria; Ergo Qjdnque sunt Par et Ini', 
par. Fallacia Dvcisionis, quando datum in 
sensu composito sumitur in divisio; ut, P&z- 
netce sunt septem: Sol et Luna sunt Planetce s. 
Ergo Sol et Luna sunt septem. Utroque modo 
quatuor sunt termini si aperte loquaris. V. g. 
Prioris Syllogismi mens est^ Duo et Tria seor- 
sim accepta sunt Par et Impar; Quinque sunt 
Duo et Tria in unum composita^ &c. Posterio- 
ris vero, Planetse collective sumpti sunt sep- 
tem; Sol et Luna sunt Planetse distributive 
sumpti &c. Unde duplex utrobique Medius. 

<^ Hue referri solent hujusmodi Orationes; 
<* Possiiile est album esse nigrum ; PossibUe est 
^^ sede?item stare: dubito an satis recte; quia 
^^ tanto acumine non est opus. Potest quidem 
" album jKeri nigrum; et Possibile est sedenti 
*^ stare; at si haec velles, incongrue locutus es. 
« Utraque igitur Oratio est simpliciter ne- 
<< ganda; vel ut aperte falsa si sit congrua, Tel 
" si non sit congrua, quia non est Propositio/' 

5. Fallacia Accentus sen Prosodice potius^ 
quando pro eodem sumuntur quse vel Litera, 
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vel Spiritu, vel Tempore, vel Accentu sunt di- 
versa: ut, Est servuSf Ergo est cervus; Est arOf 
Ergo est hara. Ust malum (an apple), Ergo, 
malum (an evil). Venatur liporest Ergo et 
Lep6re8; quibus qui falli potest, debet. 

6. Fallacia Mgurte dictionis, quando propter 
dictiones similes, quod de uno datur de altero 
arripitur : idque vel Grammaticei ut Musa est 
Foeminini generis, Ergo et Poeta : vel Logiccj 
ut Docere est agere^ Ergo et Videre, Heec Ma-. 
teri& potius quam Form& peccat: et operose 
solvi non postulat : ponit aliquid aperte falsum; 
quo negato evertitur. 

Fallaciae extra dictionem sunt septem. 

$.4. 1. Fallacia AcddentU; quuido ac" 
cideniarium aliquod confunditur cum eo quod 
est essentiale sen principaliter intentum: ut, 
Qjuod emisti comedisti^ Crudum emisti; Ergo 
Crtidum comedisti: in quo Gb^d emisti^ et 
Qjiole emisti^ confuhduntur; unde quatuor 
termini. 

2. Fallacia a Dicto secundum Quid ad Dic» 
turn Simpliciter; quando proceditur a voce 
determinate sumptft, ad eandem absolute po- 
sitam: ut, .^kiops est albus dentes; Ergo aU 
bus : unde quatuor esse Terminos necesse est. 

3. Fallacia Igmrationis ElenchL Elenchtts 
proprie Syllogismus est adversarium redargu- 
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ens; confirmando scil. qaod illius sententiae 
oontradicit Quare in hanc incidit Fallaciam 
qui fie putat adversarium redargoere, non ser- 
yatis Omtradicendi LegibuSf (de qoibus vide 
pag. 92.) Qui in his peocat, docendus est se 
nesdre Quid sit Contradicere. 

4. Fallacia a nofircausd pro causd ; sive sit a 
non verd pro verd i sive a nonrtali pro tcdi : ut 
Cometa fidsit ; Ergo Bettum erit ; NuIIo niodo ; 
nam si fuerit, aliis de Causis foturum est. 
Quod inebriat prokibendum est ; Vmum inebriai ; 
Nequaquam vero^ sed Abusus vini. Hsec Fal- 
lacia bene solvitur negando Causam falsam; 
melius, adducendo germanam. 

<< Hue refertur ab aliquibus (quft de caus& 
<< non video) hoc Sophisma ; QtH magis esurit^ 
**plus comedU; Qui minus comeditj tnagis esu^ 
*^ rit : Ergo Qui minus comeditj plus comedii. 
^ Sed qui hoc^ vel hujus simile attulerit (ut in- 
<< numera afferri solent) docendus est congnie 
<< loqui : Hoc si fecerit dicet in hoc casUf Qfn 
" magis esurit plus comedet ; Qjii minus come^ 
'* ditj magis esurit / Ergo Q^i minus comeditj 
^^plus comedet.'* 

5. Fallacia QmsequentiSf quando infertur 
quod non sequitur : ut, Animal est ; Ergo, Est 
Homo. Hie memineris, quod si recte ratione 
uti volumus, Consequoitia aut directa, imme- 
diata^ formalid^ aut plane nulla est; peccat 
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enim contra aliquam Dialectic® regulam; ad 
quam si provoces, refelletur. 

6. Fallacia Petitionis Principiij cum ut da- 
tum assumitur, quod probatum oporiuit. V. g. 
Cum probatur aliquid yel per seipsum, (qusa 
vocatur Petitio statinij) ut| Homo est. Ergo, 
est Homo : Vel per Synonymum ; ut Ensis est 
acutus i Ergo, Gladius : Vel per seque ignotum ; 
ut Hie est Pater Melckisedek ; Ergo, Hac Ma- 
ter: Vel per ignotius; ut. Hoc Quadratum est 
htyus Triangtdi duphim. Quia huic Circtdo 
{tquale : Vel per Circulum ; resumendo scilicet 
quod relictum est; ut si diceres. Ignis est ca- 
lidus^ Ergo writ s et post pauca, Ignis urit^ Ergp 
est calidus. 

7. Fallacia plurium interrogationum^ quando 
plures quffistiones velut una proponuntur; v. g, 
Suntne Mel et Fel dulda? Estne homo ant- 
mal et lapis? Evertitur, ad singulas qusestior 
nes distincte respondendo; sicut fecit Mene- 
demus Eretriensis qui roganti eum Alexino,^ 
Numquid Patrem verberare desiisset ? Nee t?«r* 
^avii inquit, nee desii. 

Atque hae sunt tredecim Sophismatum for- 
mulae Veteribus usitatiores, quas Tironibus 
Logicis in exemplum proponi solent Pote- 
rant esse pauciores; nam videntur aliquae co- 
incidere; et praeterea tres, Non-eausa pro Caur 
sa, Petitio Principiif et Plures iaterrogationesy 
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non sant Fallaciae proprie dictss, h. e. Syllo- 
gismi Formft peccantes; sed Vltia male Op- 
ponentis. Poterant et plures; sed cam hie 
Humerus Aristoteli satisfecisset, idem omnibus 
post ilium Logicis salisfecit. 

J. 5. SOPHISMATIBUS ex sententift vele- 
rum accensendae sunt Inexplicabiles (ut to- 
cantur) RationeSj quas Megarici, Stoici, alii- 
que Eristicam professi, propriis nominibus in- 
signivere, Crocodilus, MenttenSj Obvelatus, &c. 
quas plerasque collegit Gassendus, et retulit 
in Libro de Origine et Varietate Logica : Nos 
eodem fere ordine explorabimus quo ab illo 
sunt propositss. 

1. Achilles vocatur Argumentum quo 
usns est Zeno Eleates, non ut Motum toUere^ 
quod vulgo sed falso dicitur; sed ut ostende- 
ret Continuum non esse infinite divisibile, 
quia hoc dato Motus tolleretur. Argumentum 
sic se habet. Sit Achilles quantum voles toSo^ 
olxu^, puta decuplo velocior Testudine. Qui- 
escente illo, confecerit Testudo partem ali- 
quam (puta decimam) spatii percurrendi. Turn 
procedat Achilles, idemqne spatium percur* 
rat : progredietur interim Testudo per partem 
ejus decimam, h. e. totius spatii centesimam; 
banc conficiat Achilles, et percurret interim 
Testudo hujus centesimse decimam ; et sic de- 
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inceps in infinitum; quo fiet ut Achilles nun- 
quatn assequatur Testudinem. 

Ineptum est hoc Sophisma. 1. Quia solvi- 
tur ambulando ; quod fecit Diogenes. 2. Quo* 
niam ex ips& Hypothesis dum Testudo quse 
prscessit spatio A, conficit y^ A, Achilles con* 
ficiet 2 A; adeoque statim assequetur earn, et 
antecedet. Sed hoc (inquies) in casu propo- 
site nunquam fiet; Recte; Ne enim fiat, in 
ipso proponendi modo clam inseritur nova 
conditio. Nam 3. Argumentum aliis verbis 
hoc dicit; Si Achillem decuplo velociorem 
praecesserit Testudo ; et uterque meo pergat ar-- 
bUratu; Ego perficiam ne Achilles assequatur 
Testudinem: Quare prorsus nunquam asse- 
quetur. Quae est Fallada a dido secundum 
quidi ad dictum simpliciter. 

2. Diodorus Cronus, quod Sophismata Stil- 
ponis non solvisset, exinde m^$ appellatus est; 
id cognominis aliunde promeritus, quod ad 
hunc modum contra Motum disputaret. Mo- 
bile movetur vel in quo est loco^ vel in quo non 
est s ^i neutrum horum; Ergo Non omnino. 
Unde facete ilium lusit Herophilus, qui ut 
luxatum illi humerum restitueret rogatus, 
Tuu8 (inquit) humerus vel in quo erat loco ex^ 
istens cxciditj vel in quo non erat. Sed neutrum 
horum ; Ergo non omnino. Diodori argumento 
breyiter et perspicue respondet Gassendus, 
Quod movetur moveri a loco in quo erat, per 
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locum in quo est (sive quern pertransit), ad 
locum in quo nondum est, sed futurum est. 

S. Reciprocum vocat Argumentum Gel^ 
liuSj quod Greece dicitur ^Ayrir^t^ov : cui illus- 
trando conficta est Fabula que Grsecorum va^ 
nitatem olet. Narrant enim inter Protagoram 
et Euathlum, vel (ut facetiss locus sit) inter 
Coracem et Tisiam convenisse, ut faunc ille 
Dialecticam doceret; idque hftc lege, ut dimi- 
dium mercedis statim acciperet; reliquum^ 
cum discipulus causam vicisset. Primam ex* 
inde litem cum Discipulo contestatus est Ma- 
gister, cum mercedis reliquum lege peteret, 
apud Judices vero sic agebat: Ego si vicero, 
Tisia^ Til solves £x senteniid^ sin minus, ex pacto ; 
utroque igitur modo solvendum est. Respondit 
Tisias, Ego nihil salvo ; Tu si viceris, ex pacto; 
tin minuSf ex sententid. Tanto utrinque acu- 
mine perculsi boni judices, exclamarunt Kaxw 
Kiigaxos xouiiv cSov, causamque in longissimum 
diem distulerunt« 

Ineptum erat Coracis Dilemma quia potuit 
tarn bene retorqueri. Nihilominus callide age- 
bat, si id Judices vidissent. Nam cum merce- 
dem inique peteret, caus& cadere debebat; 
Quamprimum autem cecidisset, ei merces ex 
pacto debebatur. 

§•6. 4. MENTI£NS qui est Greece «0t>&f/M)«^i 
Chrysippi Syllogismus ne ab ipso quidem 
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lutuS) praeter caeteros insolubilis habetur, Eum 
Cicero sic enuntiat : Si duds te mentirij et ve^ 
rum diets, mentiris / Sed diets te mentirij et ve^ 
rum dicis ; mentiris igitur. 

Congrue loqucre^ Chrysippc, ct intelliges 
te vel nihil pronus, vel nihil dicere difficile. 
Qui se dicit mentitum^ et verum dicit, menti- 
tus est; Qui mentiturum, mentietur. Hornm 
utrumque verum est, et nemini obscurum ; Sed 
qui ut verum simul dicat et mentlatur dicit 
unum aliquid, cujus partes sibi invicem con- 
tradicunt, is nee verum, nee falsum, sed omnino 
nihil dicit: quando enim senteniias pars una 
evertit alteram, tota nihil prorsus significat, sed 
ifianiter strepit 

Subtilius disputare videbantur qui sic age« 
bant: Cretenses essemendaces dieit Epimemdes 
Cretensis: Mentitur igitur; "Ergo lUi sunt ve- 
raees; Ergo et lUe verum dieit; Ergo lUi 
rursus sunt mendaees &c. Sed profecto nihil 
stultius est hoc argumento, nisi vox Cretenses 
eo8 ad unum omnes significet, et omnis men- 
dax quicquid dicit roentiatur. 

Videtur hie Mentiens peperisse subtilem ii- 
1am Scholasticorum de Insolubilibus doctrinam. 
** Nam talia argumenta (inquit Occam) non 
** possunt fieri nisi quando actus humanus re- 
'< spicit istum lerminum Falsum, vel aliquem 
** consimilem affirmative ; vel hunc terminum 
'< Verum, vel aliquem consimilem negative." 

Y 
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Eue hsec ScpAismata ante dixerat; nee to* 
can InsobdnliOf quia nullo modo solvi pos* 
sonty ted qoia cumdifiicultate sotvmitiir. 

Insolubilis exemplum sic pn^xHUtur. Inci* 
piat Socrates sic loqiu, ' Socrates dicit Jabum / 
et mho anqiMns loqaatar : turn interroget ali- 
qais^ utram ¥era an fidsa sit lisec proposido. 
Bespondeoy nee veram nee fiiham ess^ sed 
nihil Mgnificare, nisi aHqidd aUiid respidat^ 
quod a Socrale ante dictum s^pponitur. Qui 
enim profert hsDC verba» Socrates didtfalsum^ 
fert judicium de dicto Socratis; quique fert 
judiciuffly neoessario prsesuppcmit aliqnid de 
quo judicet: Unde cum sententia pneaup- 
ponat objectum suum, clarum est eandem 
numero propoaitioQem, et soitentiam et ^s 
objectum esse non posse. Quare et Scholarmn 
sobtHitas bic nihil profidt; nihilque opus est 
plura dicere de Insolubilibus. 

5. Faujins ^AdkoLvi&ifWj vel ut alii Aiflc;^iAj|- 
bfiij de Juramento ludit sicut Mentiem de nudi 
affirmaiione. E. g. QjU jurat se falsum jmrare 
etfalsum jurats vere jurat. Quare eodem fere 
modo quo Mentiens explicatur. 

§. 7. 6. et 7. OBVELATUS, alio nomine 
ELECTRAy est FaUada a dicto secundum Qmd, ad 
dictum Simpliciter. Nam coUigere pertendit^ 
quod et Patrem Filius et Soror Fratrem^ h, e« 
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Electra Orestem prorsus nesciatt si eundem telo 
obductum se nescire &teatur. 

8. et 9. AcEHVAUS et Calvus, sunt ejusdem 
Sophismatis duo tantum eKeinpIa. V. g. Si 
rogattts a sophist^ neges te Cdhmm fieri 
amisso crine uno^ duobusi tribus, et sic dein* 
ceps ad 99* sed amissis centum concedas; vel 
eodem modo neges 99 grana Acervum esse, 
centnm antem esse fatearis; condudet iUe 
gtano unico adjecto Acervum fieri; crine 
unico amissoy Calyttiem« Facile autem r^ 
iqxmdetar, Unum cerUemnum non esse Unieum : 
nam est Unum cum nonaginta novem. Vel 
d mavis sic; Fit AcervuSf grano unO| sed 
adjecto ; adeoque non unico» sed cum plaribus 
idiis. Fit Galvities crine uno» sed post multai 
alios, amisso. 

10. CoRHUTUs et Ceratinus^ Cerattanei Ce^ 
roHSf et Ceras dicttur Sqphisma illud ante me- 
moratum, Q^iod nan amisisii habes &c. Quae 
«st Petiiio Prindpii / nam soppomt te conma 
liabuisse. 

Ineptissima hasc Fallacia {dus acuminis 
praefert juxta veterem disputandi modum ro* 
gando proposita. Erit enim fortasse, qui ro- 
gatuS) Quod non amtserit, utrum habeat necne ? 
non intelligat se captum iri, si simplicitsr 
respondeat; sive habere se, sive non habere 
dtcat Nam eum adiget sophista* ut vd se 
habere Comua^ vd non habere Oculos fateatur. 

y2 
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11. Acutus sibi videbatur Menedemus (E 
triensis scil. quern s^ifnuoraroy appellat Laer- 
tias) quum ad hunc modum nugaretur. iX- 
Xfersum, a Diverso Diversum est ,• Prodesse e^ a 
Bono Diversum ; Prodesse igitur rum est Bonunu 
Quae est crassa et putida Mquivocatio ; et nihil 
amplius. 

§. 8. 12. CROCODILUS a Cbrysippo in- 
ventus, qui ad Fallaciam Consequentis revoeari 
poterit, sic proponitur. Surripuerat infaniem 
Crocodilus; redditwrum se^ hdc lege poUicitus^ 
id divinet mater, utmm apudse reddere an turn 
reddere constituerit. Si dicat mater, Non red^ 
dere; mentietur si infantem receperit: Si di- 
cat reddere: non reddet quia hoc est falsiiili. 
Quamobrem Chrysippus nihil esse putat di£B- 
cilius quam responsum matri suggerere. Nee 
injuria, si lubricum putet divinare; sed imme* 
rito, si in hoc (ut videtur) haereat, Quod si 
puerum Crocodilus non reddere constituerit^ 
quamvis id Mater divinaverit non reddet: 
quasi consilium quod primum intenderat Cro- 
codilus, postquam indicatum est^ repudiare non 
possit, et ex pacto non debeat: nam si Mater 
recte divinaverit, recepto puero, non mentitur 
ilia, sed consilium mutat Crocodilus. 

13. Metens 0e§»^a)y qui vocatur, ita placuit 
2ienoni Stoico, ut Sophistae a quo eum didice- 
rat duplum pactae mercedis numeraret Propo- 
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nente Ammonio sic ae habet: Si messurus es^ 

nan Jiniasse metes, /artaese nan meteSf sed metes 

amninaf Pariter, si non messurus es, nan/ar' 

tasse metes^ JbrUuse nan metesf sed prarsus non 

metes : Atqui vel metere te, vel non metere^ ne* 

cessarktm est; perit igitur Fortasse, quod in 

netUra hypoiken locum habet. Fortunatum So- 

phistaml qui mercede dupl& hune fumum 

rendidit; Vel hoCf ifel ilbtd €venire est necesse; 

Quare hoc et non iUud necessario eveninrum est. 

Nihil amplius didt qai sic dixerit, Ut vel me- 

tas t?el non metai est necessc: Ergo Vel necessa* 

rio metes nel necessario non metes. Breviters haec 

Fallacia Dvrisionis est ; nam in Antecedente, 

Modus NeeessariOf non tribuitur nisi toti Dis- 

junctivse; sed in Consequente dicitur de ejus* 

dem membris seorsim acceptis. 

14. loKAVA Ratio vel 'A^; kiyog appella- 

tur, qui si valeat nihil est omnino quod agamns 

in vita. V. g. Si Fatum est agroto convalescerej 

sine medicum adkihuerit sive non adktbuerii, 

^onvalescet : Pariter, si UK Fatum est nan conr 

valescere Ave medicum adhibueritf sive non ad- 

hUmeritj non convalescet : et aUerutrum Fatum 

ee^i medicum ergo adUbere nihil attinet. Le- 

pide respondit Chrysippus posse esse Confu'- 

talia adhibere medicum et oonvalescere : 

Quemadmodum et 2^no, quando servum fii- 

rem verberabat^ Furaii sUn Fatum esse dicenti^ 

et Vapulare respondit Sed commodius did 

y3 
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videtur. Si sit Fatum, hoc valere argumen- 
turn; idque vel solum sufficere ne Fatum esse 
concedamus. Argumentum hocce et quae prsB- 
cedunt pp. 239, 240. N^ 2. et S. ex DilemmatiB 
Icgibus facile solvuntur. 

§. 9. PLURA sunt apud Autores Inexplica* 
bilium Rationum nomina; quorum exempla 
Gassendus quia nusquam invenisset, ipse re- 
perit. Verum ea relinquimus studiosis; qui- 
bus etiam consulto est relictum, ut quae sunt 
hactenus explicata, illi explicent in Syllogis- 
mos conversa. Exempla Gassendi ne deside- 
rent qui libro carent, non pigebit exscribere. 

Dominans Kugisuow. Theroistoclis filius nee 
Grascis imperat, nee de imperando cogitat; 
Verum iroperat Matri, quae imperat Thenii- 
stocli, qui Grscis imperat; Dominatur itaque 
Graecis, et nou'dominatur. 

Conficiens Tlegahoov. . Multum itineris canficiif 
et non canfidt Canis, qui in rotiL gradiens totum 
diem, ex eodcm tamen loco non recedit 

Superpositus vel Superlatious 'IVej^ixo;, So- 
riti forte affinis; Ut si roges quota sit palea, 
quae si mulo super^'imponatur ille oneri suc- 
cumbat ? 

'NvUus OSris. Homo in coromuni nee est 
hie, nee ille, nee alius homo singularis, Ergo 
Nullus. Vel ut tritum Sophisma: Quod Ego 
sum^ Tu non es ; Ego sum homo ; Ergo T\i non 
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e$. Vel denique ut Chrysippus : Qjii est Me^ 
garisj non est Jthenis; Homo est Megaris ; Ergo 
Homo non est Athenis. 

Subjicit Gassendus ex Laertio has Chry- 
sippi Rogatiunculas. 1. Qui non initiatis indi- 
cat mysteria, impie agit. Sed hoc facit Hiero- 
phantes; Ergo Impie agit. 2. Est quoddam 
caput; Id tu non habes; Ergo Caput non 
habes. 3. Id quod loqueris ex ore tuo egredi- 
tur : Currum loqueris ; Ergo Currus ex ore tuo 
egreditur. 

(. 10. Non temperaturos sibi juvenes satis 
scio quin dissiliant risu, ubi hasc tarn futilia 
intellexerint a gravissimis phiiosophis serio 
fuisse proposita; et veteribus adeo difficilia 
haberi, ut Philetas Cous prseceptor Ptolemsei 
Philadelphi soiius Mentientis explicandi stu- 
dio confectus interierit. Quamvis autem Ari- 
stotelis beneficio, videantur ista ut sunt levitf, 
in iis tamen prompte atque artificiose solven- 
dis non inutiliter sese juyenes exercebunt: 
nam in gravissimis disputationibusi haec eadem 
recocta Novas prsesertim Pbilosophiae cultores 
ssepissime reponunt. 

y. g. Gassendus Vacuum quod appellat dis- 
seminatum eodem fere Sophismate demonstrare 
pertendit, quo olim Zeno contra motum ute- 
batur : Suamque Hobbius de Necessitate sen- 
tentiam iisdem propugnat Fallaciis quibus Fa- 
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turn Stoici : aliaque plurima hujus generis, quce 
sunt nobis pr8etereand% studiosis inter iegen- 
dum occqrrent. 

Fefellit Vinim satis alias perspicacem base 
sequela, qu«B in ambiguis distinguendis rersa^ 
turn minime (opinor) fefellisset; Pogodtn data 
peripheric trientem exKbere; Possum igUur 
datam peripheriam trisecare; cujos falsitatem 
ipsa praxis redargoit; neque enim trientem 
exbibuit, sed alterius circnli peripheriam tri- 
enti parem : h. e. non trientem ipsonii sed /n- 
entis valorem : Paria fecisset qui, oblatum sibi 
solidum trisecturas, ne attrectato quidem solido 
porrexisset drachmam. 

« 

§. U. VOLENTEMhicdesinerepungitscru- 
pulus, qui nonnuUos hociie Matbematicos male 
habet. Nam in demoqstrationibus quibus- 
dam^ eonclusionem ex sui contradictoriA^ per 
legitimas necessariasque consequentias directe 
inferri volunt. Quod si ita sit, miror a Ve- 
teribus, prssertim Scepticis non fuisse anim* 
adversum; quippe hoc dato tota mat Logica 
necesse est 

Dicunt tamen Theodosium demonstrasse 

quod si Maris superficies non est Spkierica, est 

Sphcerica. Verum ille nihil tale demonstravit ; 

sed tantum Maris superficiem a nondum essei, 

fore Spfuericam : siqoid enim emineat (inquit) 
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iHud 8tiitiin, ex naturfc humidii subsidet : Und* 
•i Maris superficies sit (ut non est) insequalis, 
Jiet perfecte Sphfierica. 

Videamus aliud Exemplum. Sunto numeri 
duo insequales, et inter se primi; Dico quod 
eorum differentia ad roinorem prima est. Esto 
enim numerus aliquis qtd metitur minoremi 
idemque metiatur differentiam : Ergo metitur 
eorum summam; Ergo metitur majorem, huic 
summaeparem; Ergo non tneHtur tninorem. 

Possum hoc loco dicere quod mendose col- 
ligitur: siquis enim numerus minorem metia- 
tur ex supposito, et majorem ex demonstrato; 
colligendum erat datos esse inter se compost^ 
tosj quod est contra Hypothesin. Verum ne 
pluribus exemplis sim molestus, malo generate 
responsum. Dico igitur, quod nulla hujus- 
modi demonstratio supponit solftm suie con- 
dusionis Contradictoriam ; sed quselibet cum 
Contradictorift ponit aliqnid quod earn ever* 
tit; et evertere, demonstrando ostendit Qua- 
re condusionem non infert ex ejus Contra- 
dictorift; sed ex Contradictorift cum Con- 
tradictoriae eversivft: quod si taciat nihil mi- 
nim. Nam Si Socrates v. g. est homo^ et 
irration(UiSy turn Si est homo^ non est homo: 
£t Si Socrates est mortuus^ et sett se esse mor^ 
tuuniy turn Si est mortuus non est mortuus: 
Et Universaliter, Si et hac est vera et qute hane 
evertU : turn Si hcec est vera^ non est vera : qui- 
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bus omoibus inest una quse est prorsus nulla 
diflScultas. Ubi enioi Hypothesis evertit sup- 
positionem, quidni ex Hypothesi sequatur, 
quod suppositioni contradicit? 



PROMISCUOUS SYLLOGISMS 

FOR MXSRCISB. 



FIRST SER1E& 

Categorical SyllagUms, 

1. 

Satire is a legitimate mode of exposing the fail- 
ings of others; the calling others by ill names is 
not satire : consequently it is not a legitimate mode 
of exposing their failings. 

A tyranny is inconsistent with the liberty of the 
subject; but the English government is not incon- 
sistent with the liberty of the subject: and this 
undeniable fact affords a sufficient evidence that the 
English government is not a tyranny. 

8. 

True poets are formed by nature* and not by art ; 
but paltry rhymesters compose according to art, and 
not by the impulse of nature : consequently paltry 
rhymesters are not true poets. 

4. 

Every amiable man merits the esteem and respect 
of his neighbours j now it is also certain^ that all 
whose pure aim is to do good to their fellow-crea- 
tures merit the esteem and respect of their neigh- 
bours : whence we must necessarily infer^ that all 
whose pure aim is to do good to their feUow-crea- 
tuY«s are amiable men. 
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5. 

Liberality is the means of making many happy ; 
it 18 not, however, the way to l>ecome.rich : so that 
that which is the way to become rich is not the 
means of making many happy. 

6. 

An art is a collection of rules tending to a certain 
end ; rhetoric is a collection of rules tending to a 
certain end : therefore rhetoric is an art. 

7. 
The saying is no less true than common, that 
murderers never escape punishment 9 yet even mur- 
derers hope to elude the laws of their country : of 
those therefore who hope to elude the laws of their 
country, some do not escape punishment. 

8. 

No amiable man should be despised ; every man 
in whom are united virtue and politeness is amia^ 
ble: some therefore of those happy persons in 
whom these two excellent qualities are united 
ought not to be despised. 

Every man of solid understanding lives virtu- 
ously ; every true Christian lives virtuously : there- 
fore every true Christian is a man of solid under- 
standing, fy^ 

''*' 10. 

No diligent student should be deprived of just 
commendation; every diligent student abstains from 
idleness and trifling amusements : therefore no one 
who abstains from these should be deprived of just 
commendation. ^ 

11. J 

A wise and affectionate parent governs his family 
uprighdyj he is worthy of love and honour who go- 
verns his family uprightly : therefore a wise and 
affectionate parent is worthy of love and honour. 
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12. 

Those things which cannot be enumerated do 
not exist; innate ideas cannot be enumerated; 
therefore innate ideas do not exist. 

13. 

The cook is always about the fire; the fire is the 
highest of all the elements ; therefore of all sciences 
the cook's occupation is the highest. 

He who seeks the best end in the use of the most 
suitable means .j| wise;^he likewise is wise who 
applies his learning to the purposes of life and the 
welfare of society : therefore he who applies his 
learning to the purposes of life and the welfare of 
society seeks the best end in the use of the most 
suitable means. 

15. 

The testimony extorted from a reluctant witness 
is likely to be true j the testimony of an enemy is 
thus extorted, and is consequently likely to be true. 

16. 

Hatred is an odious vice $ but alas ! there are 
many odious vices which are not abhorred as they 
deserve; which circumstance evinces the fact that 
hatred is not abhorred as it deserves. 

17. 

Some works of an are useful -, all works of hu- 
man invention are works of art $ therefore some 
works of human invention are useful. 

18. 

All books of literature are, it must be acknow- 
ledged, subject to error; now the fact is, that they 
are all of man's invention : consequently we are 
compelled to draw the painful Inference, that all 
things of human invention are subject to error. 

z 
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19. 
All who are endued with prudence are worthy of 
credit and confidence ; no madmen or enthusiasts are 
endued with prudence: it is manifest then that no 
madmen or enthusiasts are worthy of credit and con- 
fidence. 

20. 

None of the hrute creation are immortal heings ; 
hut all immortal beings have the power of motion : 
therefore some things which have the power of mo- 
tion are not of the brute creation. 

A decorous conduct is the part of true wisdom ; 
it is also the part of true wisdom to discountenance 
foolish innovations: therefore to discountenance 
foolish innovations is a decorous conduct. 

22. 

A furious bull is a dangerous animal ; Luther 
was attacked by a furious bull : therefore Luther 
was attacked by a dangerous animaU 

23. 

Love is a passion ; my brother Joseph is in love : 
therefore he is in a passion. 

24. 

All the helots were slaves ; all Athenians were 
free : therefore it follows that no Athenians were 
helots. 

25. 

A natural property cannot be altered by habit; 
to fall downwards is the natural property of a 
heavy body: therefore a heavy body cannot be ha- 
bituated to fall upwards. 

26. 

Every prudent man is anxious to support the au- 
thority of government ; no seditious subject is an- 
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xious to support it: therefore it is demonstrated 
(hat no seditious subject is a prudent man. 

27. 

A language which is composed of several other 
languages possesses more copiousness than ele- 
gance ', but such is the English language as now 
spoken : the English language therefore as now 
spoken possesses more copiousness than elegance. 

28. 

To kill a man is a sin ; a murderer is a man ; to 
kill a murderer is consequently a sin. 

29. 

He who is assiduous in surmounting difficulties 
is deserving of respect; now Demosthenes displayed 
unwearied assiduity in correcting the natural de 
fects of his speech, and in fact became the greatest 
orator of Greece ; on these accounts .therefore he 
#08 A mjrti dfeservitfg of a hi^ degree oT respect! "" 

30. 

That which excites a passion precedes it -, insult 
excites anger ; insult therefore precedes anger. 

31. 

Every mean artifice should be exploded from the 
dealings of men of honour; now equivocation is 
undoubtedly a mean and ungenerous artifice,; as 
such therefore it ought by no means to be admitted 
among persons of probity. 

32. 

There are things which though confessedly lia- 
ble to change^ and therefore imperfect, are yet use- 
ful; some parts of the Mosaic law were liable to 
change, and therefore imperfect; therefore some 
parts of the Mosaic law were useful. 

z 2 
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'It is noticed bj Aristotle, that all animals which 
possess fortitude have the extremities of their limbs 
large; but animals possessed of fortitude disr^ard 
the instdts of inferior creatures ; therefore all ani- 
mals characterized bj large extremities disregard 
the insults of Infierior creatures. 

34. 

Self-murder must be condemned as a most hei- 
nous offence } yet there are species of voluntary 
death which cannot be justly denominated by that 
opprobrious name of self-mnrder: it is to be in« 
ferred then, that there are species of voluntary death 
which are not necessarily to be condemned as hei- 
nous offences. 

Suicide is not defensible on any principle of mo- 
rality j some species of voluntary death are not 
suicide ; therefore some species of voluntary death 
may be defended on the principles of morality. 

86/ . 

Some of the primary planets are distinguished by 
the name asteroids ; but the Sun, the Moon, the 
Earth, and Saturn, ai^ not called asteroids: con- 
sequently they are not primary planets. 

87. 
Some virtuous men have made gross mistakes ; 
all who live uprightly are virtuous men : some con- 
sequently who live uprightly have made gross mis* 
takes. 

SB. 

Every real Christian walks circumspectly } some 
who profess to be Christians do not so walk : there- 
fore some who profess to be Christians are not 
really such. 
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Some virtuous persons enjoy mach hilarity of 
disposition; all virtuous persons are temperate: 
therefore all temperate persons enjoy much hilarity 
of disposition. 



40. 

That which incurs the hatred of the many is not 
therefore proved to he necessarily bad ; the softer 
virtues^ as justice^ temperance^ and liberality^ do not 
incur the hatred of the many : these virtues there- 
fore cannot be proved to be bad. 

41. 

Those things which depend on accident do not 
admit of demonstration ; mathematical conclusions 
admit of demonstration : therefore mathematical 
conclusions are not accidental. 

42. 

Some there are who refuse to indulge themselves 
in unlawful pleasures; all men are naturally in- 
clined to unlawful pleasures ; therefore some who 
are naturally so inclined refiise to indulge them- 
selves in them. 

43. 

The acquisition of every science which is of any 
real benefit among men requires attention and dili- 
gence; but every science has many difficulties^ 
which cannot be overcome except by perseverance : 
therefore some things which have difficulties such 
as cannot be overcome but by perseverance^ and 
which require diligence and attention, are useful 
sciences, and of real benefit to men. 

The attainment of the utmost extent of learning 
is an object of universal desire ; yet such an acqui- 

z3 
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sitioQ will not render a man happy or virtoous : it 
appears then that that which will not render a man 
happy or virtuout is an object of uni? ersal desire. 

45. 

It is prudent to employ our thoughts about fun- 
damental truths j for our life is short; and such 
ought surely to be the aim of those who have no 
long time in which to acquire an acquaintance with 
any truths* 

46. 

Every wise and prudent man abstains from un- 
lawful pleasures ; all who obey the divine law ab- 
stain from unlawful pleasures; all who obey the 
divine law are wise and prudent men. 

47. 

All Englishmen are lovers of liberty ; no Dutch- 
man is an Englishman : therefore no Dutchman is 
a lover of liberty. 

48. 

Some heathen authors deserve credit; some hea- 
then authors relate prodigies: therefore some pro- 
digies deserve credit 

Nothing shameful or disgraceful should be al- 
lowed to taint the practice of a man of honour ; no 
fraud of any kind should be allowed to taint such a 
man's practice: therefore every fraud is shamdiil 
and disgraceful. 

50. 

Some good men maintain erroneous sentiments 5 
all heretics maintain erroneous sentiments : there- 
fore some heretics are good men. 
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51. 

All acts of parliament require the concurrence of 
the king, loids, and commons; orders in council 
are not acts of parliament : therefore orders in 
council do not require the concurrence of the king, 
lords, and commons. 

59. 

There are cheap books, the object of which is to 
sap the foundations of government j the new edi- 
tions of the classics are cheap books : those edi- 
tions therefore have for their object to sap the 
foundations of government. 

53. 

All the public buildings in Oxford lose some por- 
tion of their splendor and dignity by the appearance 
of decay; in foct, those buildings are all bailt of a 
kind of inferior oolite : therefore all buildings con- 
structed of that inferior oolite lose some portion of 
their splendor and dignity by the appearance of 
decay. 

54. 

Some of the basest of men do not discover to the 
world their true character ; all who do not discover 
to the world their true character^ are hypocrites : 
therefore some hypocrites are the basest of men. 

5fi. 

It cannot be denied by any reasonable person, 
that some even of those who are justly denominated 
wise men have in the course of their life commUted 
great errors; nor is it less universally admitted, that 
tkeif who unite learning wUh experience are truly de- 
serving of the character of wise men : the necessary 
inference then is most evident, namely, that how- 
ever decisive and almost infallible we are apt to 
suppose their testimony to be in any matter of 
prudence and judgment, there yet have been, and 
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Still doubtless arcp penoni uniiing learning wlih ex- 
perience, who have nolwithitandi/^ committed great 
errors. 

56. 

They who are not to be trusted are always liable 
t6 suspicion ; liars are not to be trusted ; liars are 
always liable to suspicion. 

57. 

No traitors ought to be suffered to escape con- 
dign punishment; nor should those men be suf- 
fered to escape' condign punishment who excite 
their fellow-subjects to rebellious actions i there- 
fore they who excite their fellow-subjects to rebel- 
lious acts are traitors.- :> . 

58. 

No science is to be acquired without some degree 
of serious application ; some things essential to the 
welfare of society. are sciences 5 some things there- 
fore essential to the welfare of human society are 
not to be acquired without some degree of serious 
application. 

59. 

Subjects are under obligation to obey their king j 
George the Fourth is the king of England -, there- 
fore Englishmen are boutid to obey George the 
Fourth. 

60. 

"^^atever is in its nature quite immaterial .de- 
serves no particular concern ; the soul of man is 
immaterial ; therefore the soul of man demands no 
particular concern. 

61. 

There are hopes entertained by many which must 
terminate in disappointment 3 some hppes in fact 
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evidently rest on an insufficient foundation ; some 
things therefore which rest on an insufficient foun- 
dation must terminate in disappointment. 

62. 

All stars are suns of other systems ; but all suns 
of other systems (as well as our own) are stationary 
globes of fire; consequently all stationary globes of 
nre are stars. 

Some heavenly bodies which are not stationary 
are planets j comets are of that description 3 it fol- 
lows then that comets are planets. 

64r. 

Whatsoever merits- any degree of commendation 
must proceed from some other cause than mere 
weakness ^ some instances of good nature however 
do not proceed from any principle besides weak- 
ness ; therefore there are instances of good nature 
which do not merit any degree of commendation. 

65. 

Every man who knows the value of time will 
be unwilling to waste it in the pursuit of trifles ; 
all those are guilty of this folly who employ their 
days in light reading to the neglect of such works 
as may tend to instruct and form the mind ^ such 
persons therefore must be acknowledged to be ig- 
norant of the value of time. 

G6. 

A government which supports the traffic in 
slaves persists in an offence against religion and 
virtue ; our own government has put an end to that 
traffic ; it does not therefore persist in any offence 
against religion and virtue. 
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67. 

Some of the most splendid virtues are often tar- 
nished by their union with baser principles 3 forti- 
tude is one of the most splendid virtues ; fortitude 
therefore is often tarnished^ by its union with baser 
principles. 

68. 

No metals have a vegetative power; yet some 
things which have a vegetative power are discovered 
beneath the earth 5 therefore some things disco- 
vered beneath the earth are not metala. 

69. 

Every real Christian is happy ; some real Chris- 
tians are neither learned nor valiant ; hence some 
who are neither learned nor valiant are happy. 

70. 

Some innovations are productive of general bene- 
fit; no change in the- structure. of tb^ British con- 
stitution would be productive of general benefit; 
so that no change in the structure of the British 
constitution would be an innovation; 

71. 

No departure from the dictates of true wisdom 
can promote the public good ; some innovations 
can promote the public good ; some innovations are 
not departures from the dictates of true wisdom. 

72. 

Most of those who are much occupied in subter- 
raneous occupations are unhealthy ; all miners are 
much occupied in subterraneous occupations 3 there- 
fore all miners are unhealthy. 

73. 

Nothing inconsistent with virtue can be ultimately 
beneficial either to states or to individuals ; lotteries 
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are iDConsistent with virtue; therefore lotteries 
cannot be ultimately beneficial either to states or to 
individuals. 

74. 

Some well-meant endeavours are not consistent 
with judgment and prudence ; yet all well-meant 
endeavours merit some degree of approbation; 
therefore some things which merit a degree of ap- 
probation are not consistent with judgment and 
prudence. 

"' 75. 

All Christians believe the soul to be immortal ; 
no Christians are Hindoos ; therefore no Hindoos 
believe the soul to be immortal. 

76. 

AH minerals are subterraneous productions ; no 
subterraneous productions are animate beings; 
therefore no animate beings are minerals. 

77. 

All responsible beings lie under an obligation to 
a virtuous life ; but the brute creation are not re- 
sponsible beings 5 they consequently do not lie 
under that obligation. 

78. 

That style is best adapted to didactic writings ( 
which is most easily remembered; a concise style*^' 
answers best to that description ; and is in conse- 
quence best adapted to such writings. 

79. 

There are many vices which excite universal in- 
dignation ; emulation however does not produce 
such an effect: whence it is evident that emulation 
is not a vice. 
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80. 

No trae philosopher can indulge in impatience 
and ill-will; Socrates^ for instance^ never gave 
way to these vices 3 therefore Socrates was a true 
philosopher. 

81. 

The specimens of the Doric order display an ex- 
tremely simple style of architecture ; the ruins of 
Stonehenge display an extremely simple style of 
architecture 5 therefore^ the ruins of Stonehenge 
are specimens of the Doric order. 

82. 

All the fixed stars emit light from themselves; 
several of the heavenly bodies are not fixed stars ; 
therefore several of the heavenly bodies do not 
emit light from themselves. 

83. 

£very thing liable -to abuse should be carefully 
checked ; some of our most useful and necessary 
appetites are liable to abuse; therefore some of 
our most useful and necessary appetites should be 
carefully checked. 

84. 

No human virtue is free from imperfection; 
some human virtues have efiected great benefits for 
mankind; therefore some things which have ef- 
fected great benefits for mankind are not free from 
imperfection. 

85. 

No affluence of fortune or elevation of rank ex- 
empts the possessor from the duties of application 
and industry ; for industry is the law of our being; 
from which those accidents are insufficient to ex« 
empt any man. 



PROMISCUOUS SYLLOGISMS 

JFOR EXERCISE. 



SECOND SERIES. 
Redundant or Dtfectwe SyUogisms, 

1. 

Familiarity is productive of contempt^ inas- 
much as it occasiotis a needless elposure of pri* 
vate failings. 

2. 

The cause of evil (according to the French phi^ 
losophers) is itself evil; Ireligion (they likewise 
affirm) is the cause of evilj because it gives occa-i 
slon to much violence, injustice, and bloodshed j 
therefore (they infer) re%ion is an evil. 

3. 

Correct writers avoid concluding their sentences 
with a particle \ (for a clause so constructed falls 
weakly on the ears 5) but reviewers (since they are 
compelled to write with great rapidity) are fre- 
quently guilty of this fault ; consequently they are 
often not correct writers. 

4. 

Discord is a greater vice than intemperance ; for 
intemperance implicates but one person 3 but dis- 
cord implicates more than one; and that vice which 
implicates the greater number of individuals is the 
greater vice» 

Discord is not a greater evil than intemperance ; 
for that generally arises from the impulse of anger 3 

A a 
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while the latter almost invariably proceeds from 
forechoice. 

6. 

They who are not coasoiottivofguat are not sub- 
ject to fear i hence thieves are timid 5 while pure 
spirits are exempt from aoy-such sensation. 

7. 
Man should be restrained by laws, because he is 
an animal subject to selfishness^ and other depraved 
passions. 

8. 

A young man* being inexperienced in the a&irs 
of life, and too much under the influence of his 
. passions, is not a fit student in moral philosophy. 

9. 

Sin is hateful, because it is opposed to the divine 
will. 

10. 

I think 5 therefore I am. 1 am certain* that I 
have existence, because I have the, power of think- 
ing. 

11. 

The study of mathematics so entirely engrosses 
the mind as to render- the science- interesting and 
delightfuU 

12. 

It cannot be denied that classical studies are at- 
tended with much solid benefit, if it is duly consi- 
dered what stores of useful knowledge are con- 
tained in many of the writings with which such 
studies render us acquainted. 

It is impossible that any thing should be and not 
IfC at ihe same time. Now whatever produces itself 
must be and noi be at the same time 5 (for it U, 
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because it aotS'^ and it notykmsiXLse it it to b^ pro- 
duced ;) therefore it is impossible that any thing 
should produce itself. 

14. 

A pious woman makes a good parent j a good 
parent brings up her children virtuously; she who 
brings up her children virtuously is a useful mem- 
ber of society 3 a useful member of society is a 
blessing to a .state; that which is a blessing to a 
state is a fit subjeot of public grattbide; therefore 
a piGAis womiin is a fit subject of public gratitude. 

15. 

The inhabitants of St. Domingo cannot be en- 
slaved 5 for how can such an event befal a people 
determined to die rather than to resign their li- 
berty?- * '" 

16. 

A good lace is « letter of recommendatiott ; for it 
greatly prepossesses the beholders in iavour ef its 
owner. 

17. 
The proud man is most bitterly disappointed 3 he 
looks for honour^ and receives only contempt. 

18. 

All the brute cceatioa. are guided in their actions 
by instinct,, not by reasion ; consequently instinct 
and reason are different things. 

19. 
It is a certain sign of a bad heart to be inclined 
to defamation ; for such an inclination arises from 
a neglect of what is laudable in a man's self, and 
an impatience of seeing it in another. 

20. 

Every thing which is new or uncommon raises a 
pleasure in the imagination, because it fills the soul 
with an agreeable surprise^ gratifies its curiosity^ 

A a2 
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and gives it an idea of which it was not before 
jrassessed. 

21. 

Virtue has no tendency in itself to provoke others 
to jealousy ; he who is provoked to jealousy by it 
shews himself possessed of a malignani spirit. 

The late war has thrown capital into new chan- 
nels; whatever has thifr. effect produces and ex- 
tends various profitable br«iches of commerce: 
that which thus extends commerce employs capital 
to great advantage. The effect of this profitable 
employment of capital has been to raise up a vast 
population, supported by means which cannot be 
permanent. That which produces such an effect 
must ultimately^ as experience prove8> throw back^ 
that redundant population on the public in a state 
incapable to procure work. This state of things 
occasions the increase of poor rate8> and the arti- 
ficial mode of supplying through them the defi- 
ciency of wages. Such increase diminishes the 
proper value of property and the means of support- 
ing the population^ Hence relief is through neces- 
sity withheld from poverty. The continuance of 
that unrelieved poverty excites discontent; what* 
ever excites discontent promotes a spilrit of diisaf- 
fection to government which is sure to be fostered 
by insidious demagogues. The whole then of the 
present distressing state of the country is to he 
traced back to the war as its cause and origin* 
(Report of a speech in the House of Lords, Noik 
30,18190 / ;,. ,,.- A' 

SuUse et Csesaris pecuniarum translatio a justis 
dominis ad aiienos non debet liberalis videri. Nihil 
est enim liberalQquod non idem jastum. {Ck. Oj^ 
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'9mufMtof SfSlt W}f \ . . . 

. . . Mdmt cfdrufrtt ttir^vg lUiliixiuf 

KMXmt mpvnifm' ««} yt^ & xvtn kvv) 

"Ofi Tt %m KtlxXi^lf Urn, Sf Tt vt. 

{Diogen. Laert ex Epicharmo, iii. 16.) 

25. 

A wise man is not suvprised^ because he is not 
disappoiiTted ; and be escapes disappointment be- 
oaiase he tierer forms an -expectation. 

No men are brates; all brutes are irrational 
beings ; all irrational beings are free from respon- 
sibility; tlierefbre no' men are free from responsi- 
bility. 

It was good policy in the Greeks to resist the 
subjugation of Egypt by the Persian monarchs, as 
calculated to endanger their own liberty ^ for Darius 
and Xerxes proceeded against Greece after their at- 
tacks upon Egypt. So that it was probable any 
future conqueror of Egypt might follow their ex«> 
ample* 

28. 

29. 

All human creatures are rational; all rational 
beings are responsible ; some who are responsible 
violate duty ; therefore some human creatures vio- 
late duty. 

30. 

Some learned men are vicious characters; all 
vicious characters are injurious to society; all such 
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deserve punishment 5 none who deserve punish* 
ment should be treated with honour; therefore 
some learned m«i should not be treated with ho- 
nour. 

31. 

The whole Bible relates to Christ. It commences 
by displaying man's need of such a Saviour, and is 
closed with a promise of his second advent. The 
historical parts trace his descent as man^ and con- 
tain many things emblematic of him. The cere* 
monial law typifies him f the moral law seals our 
ruin without him^ and shews us how to testify our 
love towards him. The Prophets foretel all that 
relates to him and his ehurch : the Gospels narrate 
his life : the Acts reveal the power of his grace in 
the establishment of hia church i the Epistles af- 
ford the fullest disclosure of his doctrines : and the 
Revelation sets him forth as the eternal King. 
Thus Christ is the substance of the Bible. 

5£. 

The inviolability of the divine promise requires 
that the Gentiles should be saved ; the salvation of 
the Gentiles requires tbeir calling on the name of 
the Lord ; their calling on his name requires faith; 
faith requires the hearing of his word ; the bearing 
of his word requires a preacher; a preacher requires 
a legitimate and divine mission ; therefore the in- 
violability of the divine promise requires a legiti- 
mate and divine mission of preachers to the Gentiles. 
{Rom. X. 18, 14, 15.) 

S3. 

The very true beginning of wisdom is the desire 
of discipline; and the care of discipline is love; 
and love is the keeping of her laws ; and the giving 
heed unto her laws is the assurance of incorrup- 
,tion; and incorruption maketh us near to God; 
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therefore the desire of wisdom bringeth to a king- 
dom. (Wisd. qf Solomon, vi. 17—20.) 

34. 

An acquaintance with conic sections has been of 
service in determining and measuring the periodical 
revolutions of the heavenly bodies f an acquaintance 
with the courses of the heavenly bodies has given a 
confidence to navigation; this confidence fovours 
commerce j commerce facilitates exchange; the 
facility in carrying on an interchange of the pro- 
ductions of human labour encourages the activity 
of industry ; activity and industry, when duly en- 
couraged^ render the productions of the earth more 
abundant; this abundance greatly augments the 
means of subsistence, (and consequently the popu- 
lation,) and removes privations ; men love life and 
abhor privations ; therefore the study of conic sec- 
tions is useful. (Fontenelle,) 

35. 

m 

It was said by the enemies of Themistocles, that 
it was not he, but his infant son, who governed the 
world ; which they attempted to prove thus : The 
son of Themistocles governs his mother ; his mo- 
ther governs Themistocles ; Themistocles governs 
the Athenians ; the Athenians govern the Greeks ; 
Greece governs Europei Europe governs the world » 
therefore the son of Themistocles governs the 
world. 

36. 

Speech being the great bond which holds society 
together, and the common conduit whereby the 
improvements of knowledge are conveyed from 
one man and one generation to another; it well 
deserves our most serious thoughts to consider 
what remedies are to be found for the inconve- 
. niencies arising from the abuse of words. 
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37. 

Nunquam est utile peccare, qnia semper est 
turpe : et quia semper est honestum virum bonum 
esse^ semper est utile. 

58. 

Uojustand cruel man ! whoever thou art^ whether 
French, or English, or German^ who darest to 
maintain that we Africans are incapable of civi- 
lization ^-*-take up the volume of history: read 
thine own origin: behold the mannera. of thy 
ancestors : trace what thou wast, aad what thou 
now art i-^^-and say, are the savage tribes of Africa 
to be compared for barbarity with those Gauls whom 
Tacitos and Gaesar have described as covered with 
the skins of beasts, wanderers and vagabonds in the 
midst of their forests, Jiving on the prey obtained 
by hunting, and arnaed with clubs and arrows; 
maintaining their idolatrous druids and oflfering 
human sacrifices; burning their children in osier 
baskets as holocausts devoted to their god Theu- 
tates; deifying the misletoe; plundering without 
pity the wretched foreigners cast by shipwreck on 
their shores^ and unsparingly cutting the throats of 
their prisoners of war? {De Fastet/, a native of 
Hayti : Revu^ Encyelop^ique^ i. 534.) 

39. 

Flattery is highly pernicious, especially to youth : 
for it originates in a base desire of interest, or in 
intellectual weakness ; it retards improvement, pa- 
ralyzes emulation, and extinguishes every motive 
to laudable exertion* 

40. 

The origin of anger is pride ; and who can esti- 
mate the evil of that which flows from such a 
poisoned source ? 
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THIRD SERIES. 

Hypothetical Syllogisms. 

1. 

If fire may be separated from a flint,, then a pro- 
perty may be separated from its subject ; but fire 
may be separated from a flint ; therefore a property, 
may be separated from its subject. 

If hatred and malice are contrary to the divine 
law^ they ought to be avoided ; but that they are 
so is too evident to be denied ; they ought tiiere-^ 
fore to be undoubtedly avoided. 

8. 

If the exercise of war in defence of our country 
were sinful, it would either expressly or by impli- 
cation be forbidden in the Scripture 3 but this is' 
not the case ; and consequently we infer safely that 
it is not sinful. 

4. 

On important business it is proper to consult 
with others ; for if a man be wise and experienced, 
he is sensible that two heads are better than one; 
and if he be an idiot, he should endeavour to make 
up his deficiency by the wisdom of others. 

5. 

The virtues are either passions, faculties, or ha-? 
bits : they are not passions 3 for passions do not 
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gether new. My first question to the proposer of 
such general reformation, therefore, is. Which of 
these two modes have you in view } If the answer 
be. Restoration to what the House of Commons 
was in former times; I then request that the period 
may be specified at which the House of Commons 
was, according to the reformer, in the perfection to 
which he wishes to restore it. If, on the other 
hand, the answer be, that it is intended to re-con- 
struct the House on new principles : then, I think, 
it is not too much to ask that these principles be 
clearly defined, before we are required to take a 
single practical step towards the abolition of the 
existing frame of the House of Commons. (Report 
qfa speech in the House 4^ Commons, Nov. 24, I8I9.) 

14. 

If the indulgence of an angry spirit renders us 
the scorn and^sport of all about us ; if it betrays ua 
into irretrievable misconduct 1 if it occasions the 
forfeiture of the esteem of those friends whom we 
have most highly valued ; if it becomes, on many 
accounts, the source of numerous and deep regrets ; 
surely that disposition ought by every effort to be 
resisted and subdued. 

15. 

If benevolence were the whole of virtue, then in 
the review of our own character or that of others, 
our moral understanding and moral sense would be 
indifferent to every thing but the degrees in which 
benevolence prevailed ; but this is fkr from being 
the case; for an act of injustice or treachery, though 
it should originate in a desire to benefit others, is 
still felt to be vicious and unjustifiable. Conse- 
quently virtue is by no means resolvable into bene- 
volence. 

THB END. 
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